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THE  ATMO'^I'HERE  OF  THE  HOESE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  I.  Cuyler. 

A  family  of  our  acquaintance  have  been 
plunped  into  the  depths  of  prrief  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  daughter.  Her  fatal  sickness  was 
produced  by  the  poisonous  air  enpcenderel  by 
an  ill-constructed  pipe  in  the  dwelling.  A  few 
years  a(?o  a  score  of  students  in  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  colleges,  were  all  prostrated 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  cause ;  bad  sew¬ 
erage  had  poisoned  the  air,  and  they  unwit¬ 
tingly  drew  in  the  subtle  infection  at  every 
breath. 

But  physical  health  is  not  more  susceptible 
to  atmospheric  influences,  than  is  the  spiritual 
health  of  a  household.  It  is  the  home  atmos¬ 
phere  which  usually  determines  the  character 
of  the  family.  Some  homes  are  sweetened  and 
purified  by  a  family  altar,  and  the  cheerful  af¬ 
fection  and  the  pervading  influence  of  God’s 
Word  ;  and  the  children  inhale  religion  at  ev¬ 
ery  breath.  The  pflory  of  New  England  in  her 
best  days  was  the  Puritan  home.  Let  any  man 
read  the  beautiful  description  which  the  veter¬ 
an  missionary.  Dr.  Goodell,  pave  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  cottape— “  without  a  carpet  on  one  of  its 
floors,  or  a  lock  on  one  of  its  doors  in  which 
he  was  reared  by  his  podly  father  and  his  pa¬ 
tient,  lovinf?  mother.  That  prayer-consecrated 
home  made  him  a  missionary  of  Christ.  Such 
homes  have  contributed  the  l>est  blood  to  the 
American  pulpit  and  the  American  State.  The 
Cliristly  atmosphere  of  the  house  penetrates 
into  the  core  of  character. 

This  subtle  atmosphere  of  the  household, 
which  is  ai)t  either  to  convert  to  Christ,  or  to 
pervert  to  fashion,  worldliness,  or  open  imjtie- 
tj’,  is  usually  ereated  by  the  parents.  The^* 
are  chiefly  responsible.  It  is  their  i)rovince 
either  to  poison  or  to  purify.  If  the  whole 
trend  of  the  household  thoufrht  and  talk  runs 
tow.ard  money-worship,  or  towards  fashion- 
worship,  or  towards  social  convivialities,  or  in 
any  other  similar  direction,  it  is  the  father  and 
mother  wdio  jrive  the  pitch.  It  is  excecdinf»ly 
diflicult  to  make  the  best  preachiiif?  or  Sab¬ 
bath-school  teachinpt  effective  on  character, 
amid  such  a  domestic  miasma.  Almost  as 
Boon  attempt  to  ptrow  pineapples  in  Green- 
lan<l,  as  to  rear  the  plants  of  frnice  amid  such 
godless  surroundings.  The  parental  influence 
goes  through  the  house  like  the  poison-gas 
from  the  st*wer-pipe. 

Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  in  his  unrivalled  vol¬ 
ume  on  “Christian  Nurture,’’ has  pithily  said 
that  “Whatever  fire  the  parents  kindle,  the 
children  are  found  gathering  the  wood.  They 
help  either  as  apprentices  or  accessories.  If 
the  mother  is  a  scandal-monger,  she  will  make 
her  children  tattlers  and  gossips  and  eaves¬ 
droppers.  If  she  directs  her  servants  to  say 
at  the  door  that  she  is  ‘  not  at  home,’  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  learn  to  be  polite  liars.’’  If  the  fa¬ 
ther  begins  the  Lord’s  day  with  his  huge.  Sab¬ 
bath-desecrating,  secular  newspaper,  it  will  go 
through  the  family.  If  he  puts  a  decanter  on 
his  table,  the  boys  will  be  apt  to  hold  out  their 
glasses  for  a  taste.  That  millionaire  who  in 
one  part  of  his  will  bc(iueathed  his  costly  wine- 
cellar  to  his  heirs,  and  in  another  clause  disin¬ 
herited  one  poor  dissii>ated  son  for  his  drunk¬ 
enness,  revealed  the  secret  of  the  poison-gas 
which  he  had  let  in  from  that  cellar.  Parent¬ 
al  ill-temper  often  sours  the  atmosphere  of  a 
home,  so  that  both  children  and  servants  cjiu 
hardly  escape  being  snappish  and  irritable. 
How  can  cheerful,  healthy  j)iety  breathe  in 
the  malarious  air  of  a  home  saturated  with  ir- 
religion?  It  was  the  wretched  air  of  Eli’s 
house  which  ruined  Hophni  and  Phineas;  it 
was  the  godly  utiuusph«‘re  of  Hannah’s  home 
which  i)roduced  a  Samuel. 

Not  only  is  a  family  influenced  by  the  per¬ 
vading  moral  atmos|)here,  but  the  school  and 
the  collcgi*  are  to  a  great  degree  subject  to  the 
like  influence.  Williams  College  in  its  early 
days  had  the  missionary  spirit  in  its  very 
walls.  Dr.  .4rnold  creatt'd  an  atmosphere  at 
Rugby,  which  bred  a  high  sense  of  inanliness 
and  honor  in  nearly  all  his  pupils.  The  breath 
of  Mary  Lyon  still  permeates  and  sweetens, 
yes,  and  sanctities,  the  halls  of  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary.  It  is  fatal  to  fashion  ami  friv¬ 
olity,  and  nourishes  the  unselfish  consecration 
of  womanhood  to  life’s  holiest  aims.  In  some 
schools  nearly  every  pupil  has  been  converted 
to  Christ  during  the  course  of  study,  if  they 
had  not  been  Christians  when  they  came  there. 
An  influence  was  in  the  air,  moidded  the  teach¬ 
ings,  and  penetrated  like  oxygen  into  what 
may  be  styled  the  lungs  of  the  soul.  Church¬ 
es  do  not  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in 
w'ritten  confessions  and  creeds,  as  in  their 
spiritual  atmosphere.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
all  who  go  ink)  the  ministry  from  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  church  and  theological  training-school, 
carry  with  them  the  animits,  which  under  Go  1 
that  mighty  aj)ostle  of  evangelical  truth  has 
diffused  around  him.  In  short,  the  chief  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  is  in  purifying  the  sin- 
tainted  atmosphere  of  human  society.  1'he 
Lortl  Jesus  Christ  never  intended  to  take  His 
disciples  out  of  the  world,  but  to  keep  them 
from  being  poisoned  by  making  them  puri¬ 
fiers.  _ 


THE  B.4YS  OF  LONG  AGO. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Grave  cf  Oen.  William  H.  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  seventy-sixth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  defeat¬ 
ing  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  and 
securing  peace  in  the  Northwest,  over  five 
thousand  i>eople  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  assembled  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  hero  who  won 
that  victory,  who  died  the  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1841,  and  whose  unmarked 
grave  is  on  the  crest  of  a  natural  mound  near 
two  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  apex  of  the  North 
Bend  curve  of  the  Ohio  River,  visible  from  two 
States,  and  two  leading  railroads  at  its  base. 

On  the  plateau  between  the  mound  and  the 
Ohio,  a  large  platform  was  erected,  and  scats 
provided  for  this  great  multitude.  Hon.  C.  H. 
Brown,  Member  of  Congress  of  theSt*cond  Ohio 
District,  presided,  and  made  the  opening  ad- 
dix'ss.  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.,  as  chaplain, 
offert-’d  a  fervent  and  appropriate  i>rayer.  A 
choir  of  vocalists  sung  several  songs,  and  the 
band  of  the  First  Cincinnati  Regiment  discours¬ 
ed  excellent  music.  Hon.  Ben  Butterworth, 
Member  of  Congress,  First  District,  with  elo¬ 
quence  an<l  power  that  thrilU*El  his  audience, 
spoke  of  the  personal  charai'ter,  heroism,  and 
public  services  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  the  duty 
of  the  nation  to  erect  a  projH'r  monument  on 
the  summit  of  the  beautiful  mound.  He  was 
followed  in  a  well-prr  i>ared,  historical,  ami  pa¬ 
triotic  ud«lress,  by  Hon.  AV.  S.  Holman,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  and  an  earnest 
plea  for  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
ert‘ction  of  a  national  testimonial,  the  sight  of 
which  shouhl  educate  all  beholders  to  love 
their  country,  and  honor  its  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen,  whose  character  and  public  services  are 


thus  recognized  and  honored.  Letters  from 
the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
A'irginia,  and  Pennsylvania  were  read,  approv¬ 
ing  of  the  movement  now  in  progress  to  im¬ 
prove  the  grounds,  about  three  acres,  and  build 
a  suitable  monument  over  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead. 

After  dinner,  and  an  hour  spent  in  greeting 
the  old  pioneers — men  that  served  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  those  that  voted  for  Gen.  Harrison 
in  1810— a  Tii)pecanoe  song  that  was  used  in 
the  political  campaign  was  sung,  the  great  au¬ 
dience  uniting  in  the  chorus,  which  made  the 
welkin  ring.  Gen.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  (son  of  the  celebrated  Presbyterian 
minister  of  that  name)  for  an  hour  enchained 
the  crowd  by  his  soul-stirring  eloquence,  des¬ 
cribing  pioneer  times  and  the  great  historical 
facts  relating  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory — the 
military  services  of  General  Harrison  from  the 
time  (at  the  age  of  nineteen  years)  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  AVayne  at  Fort  Greenville  in 
1795,  and  at  his  side  in  the  Itattle  that  defeated 
the  Indians,  and  gave  peace  an<l  security  to 
the  frontier,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes.  In 
1790  he  was  the  military  commander  at  Fort 
Washington  (now  Cincinnati).  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  KecreLiry  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 
and  afterwards  its  first  Governor.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  also  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  closed  his  noble  ami 
useful  life  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
tribute  to  his  family  and  religious  life  was  re¬ 
markably  beautiful  and  worthily  bestowed. 

The  result  of  this  pilgrimage  to  the  almost 
neglected  grave  of  the  eminent  statesman  a!ul 
distinguished  hero,  will  awaken  a  new  and  j 
deeper  interest  throughout  the  entire  Union, 
and  secure  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  | 
States  the  approiuiatiou  needed  to])rotect  and  [ 
beautify  the  grounds,  and  erecta  granite  shaft  | 
worthy  of  the  nation’s  gratitude  for  the  ]>ublic  j 
services  of  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and  the  I 
Pre.sidential  chair  to  which  he  was  called  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  pF'ople  in 
1840.  B.  AV.  C. 

Oft.  6.  1887. 

PAHKEK’S  EI  LGGY  OF  BEECH  Eli. 

AA'e  have  from  the  daily  press  the  full  ti‘xt  of 
the  pamphlet,  with  d('dieatit>n  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  modest  declinature  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  to  which  is  added  an  appendix,  in  sub¬ 
stance  an  apology  for  Mr.  Beecher’s  theologi¬ 
cal  vagaries,  and  a  very  full  and  resounditig 
confession  of  Dr.  Parker’s  i)ersonal  beliefs. 
Expectation  has  been  raised  to  an  exalted  de 
gree,  both  by  the  Summer’s  delay,  and  the  im 
portation  of  a  eulogist  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  To  very  many  the  delay  and  the 
selection  have  been  significant  of  a  (h'sire  to 
make  the  eulogy  phenomenal,  and  the  extin¬ 
guishment  of  every  critic  of  the  Plymouth 
pastor  at  once  crushing  and  complete.  To  the 
managers  of  this  exhibition,  its  success  has 
been  apparently  gratifying  to  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
ultation,  which  so  far  is  dashed  only  by  the 
disclaimer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  being  i)ut  with  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the 
page  of  dedi<‘ation. 

AA’e  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  clnillcnge  for  criti¬ 
cism,  if  any  such  thing  can  be.  Pos.-^ibly  a 
good  many  think  with  Dr.  Parker,  that  it  is 
yet  too  soon  for  “  eriti<‘s  to  ariso,”  jind  thiit 
when  they  come,  creeping  cautiously  in  the 
path  of  the  cy<done  that  was  to  Imve  annihi¬ 
lated  them,  they  will  litive  “every  gift  but  in¬ 
spiration,  every  grtice  but  generosity."  But 
we  think  the  presunq)tion  of  an  instant  eriti- 
(^iciii  of  the  eulogy  titid  of  the  eulogist  also,  is 
warnmted  by  the  almost  impertinent  jirejudg- 
ment  of  every  one  who  differs  from  Dr.  Parki-r 
in  his  appended  ajiology,  and  rather  boastfid 
propounding  of  persontil  conviction  find  opin¬ 
ion.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  improper,  with  the 
gauntlet  so  ostentfitiously  thrown  down  to  all 
the  world,  to  withhold  at  least  some  notice  of 
the  whole  proc<‘eding. 

Doubts  have  been  freely  expressed  during 
the  intervfil  of  expectfiney  by  the  finhmt  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Mr.  Bcf'cher,  as  to  the  ability  of  Dr. 
Parker  to  jironotinee  his  eulogy.  The  fear  Inis 
been  that  it  would  be  too  inmdi  in  the  style  of 
a  eertain  eulogy  on  Gen.  Grfint.  These  fears 
have  not  been  justitied,  the  performance  being 
fit  once  more  (hdicfite,  more  poeticfilly  artistic, 
more  rhetorically  adroit.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  the  same  lack  of  discriminating  pifiise, 
the  same  tendency  to  fulsome  pfin»‘g>  ric,  find 
the  same  violent  lieating  of  the  air  to  strike 
down  unseen  and  yid  expected  and  possible 
ojiponents.  The  fault  of  both  eulogies  is  the 
same.  In  the  last  there  is  nion*  to  conci'al  it— 
more  slight  of  hand  in  the  drapery  of  the  ideal 
picture,  more  vigor  and  ingenuity  and  variety 
in  the  earicature  of  the  opposite  opinions  and 
of  differing  iileals. 

The  chief  service  of  the  aiqienilix  seems  to 
be  to  furnish  a  background  of  contrast  on 
which  to  portray  this  peculiar  ideal.  The 
dark  pigment  seems  to  be  “systematic  theol¬ 
ogy’’;  and  with  simruhir  uncon.Sfiousness  of 
self-assertion,  the  eulogist  himself  is  set  forth 
in  striking  colors,  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the  terri- 
l>le  creature,  “  the  systematic  theologian,” 
who  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  walking 
near  seeking  somewhat  to  devour.  This  is  a 
device  with  which  we  in  America  have  become 
pretty  familiar.  This  “  theological  ’’  bugaboo 
ha.s  been  exploited  a  good  many  times  l>y  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  wanted  to  frighten  simple  souls 
into  keeping  close  to  them  as  they  travelled 
new  ways  to  ern^r,  or  old  ways  into  fresh  sin¬ 
ning  against  truth.  AA’e  might  be  panloned  if 
we  say  frankly  to  Dr.  Parker  that  this  sort  of 
talk  is  “  played  out.”  If  our  theology  is  right, 
we  do  not  think  it  would  be  discrediteil  by  the 
fact  that  even  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  eulogist 
dissented  together  from  it.  Nor  do  we  feel  in 
the  slightest  measure  the  more  sure  and  safe 
in  our  acceptance  of  “evangelical  theology,” 
because  Dr.  Parker  serenely  tells  us  that  it 
'has  his  “fullest  assent.”  All  this  sort  of 
thing,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  really  out 
of  place  in  this  eulogy  of  a  great  American, 
who  was  really  great  in  spite  of  many  ilefects, 
and  savors  too  much  of  an  olTensive  self-asser¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  scholarship  and  piety  of 
which  America  is  jiroud,  and  of  which  England 
is  not  ashamed.  AA’econfess  to  notknowingjust 
who  this  terrible  preacher  to  whom  Dr.  Parker 
so  repeateilly  refers  as  a  “  Ju  las  Iscariot,”  is, 
or  may  be  juesumed  to  be.  Is  it  Spurgeon? 
Is  it  Newman  Hall?  Is  it  Canon  LiddonV 
Can  it  be  possible  that  he  grou[>s  a  whole  class 
of  Englishmen  together  when  he  calls  tlndr 
pulpita  “'log  kennel  ”V  AVe  suspect  that  Dr. 
Parker  is  under  the  spell  of  a  supposeil  con¬ 
tract  to  demolish  all  detractors  of  Mr.  Bee.  h- 
er’s  looseness  in  stafement  and  inconstan.'y  of 
instruction,  and  that  he  swings  his  shillaleh 
at  random,  trusting  that  somebody  may  get 
hit,  while  he  gets  credit  for  valor  and  fidelity 
to  his  friend. 


Dr.  Parker  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that 
Mr.  Beecher  needs  vindication  from  abroad. 
Plymouth  Church  is  mistaken  if  it  fears  the 
honest  verdict  of  American  Christians  on  the 
magnificent  talent  for  preaching  and  for  lov¬ 
ing  of  its  renowned  pastor.  But  all  men 
should  know  that  Mr.  Beecher’s  monument 
cannot  be  built  of  the  ruins  of  other  things 
equally  precious.  AA’e  do  not  think  any  man 
in  Brooklyn  believes  that  the  base  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  statue  can  be  built  of  stones  pulled 
out  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims;  audit  any 
one  thinks  to  make  his  fame  out  of  travesties 
of  other  good  men  and  great  preachers,  he 
will  prove  himself  an  enemy,  and  not  a  friend— 
a  detractor  from  his  real  preeminence  as  a  gen¬ 
ius,  and  not  a  eulogist  of  that  for  which  he  will 
be  longest  remembered. 

AA’hile  therefore  much  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  this  eulogy,  its  fault  is  an  offence  against 
true  charity,  so  great  as  to  be  really  fatal.  It 
is  a  defiance,  not  a  mere  defence;  it  is  a  slan¬ 
der  of  good  men  by  wholesale  inference,  and 
not  a  simple  eulogy  of  one  great  man.  The 
body  of  the  eulogy  might  pass,  but  not  so  the 
eulogy  with  the  appendix.  Obslkveh. 


for  “  the  Confession,”  I  have  quoted  the  very  |  meet  in.  An  attractive,  well-lighted  and  ven- 
words  both  of  yourself  and  of  your  correspond-  tilated  room,  with  carpet  and  comfortable 


THE  (OXFESSIOX  IX  ITS  EMTKETY. 

[Dr.  Johnson’s  arti.-l.;  hero  given,  nwhed  us  barely 
in  time  for  insertion  this  week,  in  complianee  witli  his 
earnest  wish.] 

Mij  (tear  EeaufjeUst :  Although  you  beg  yotir 
corresiioudents  to  be  content,  at  least  for  the 
pre.sent,  with  what  has  lieen  alrea.ly  saitl 
“aliout  the  Confession,”  I  am  constrained  to 
ask  space  for  another  word.  And  I  am  the 
more  bold  in  this  request  both  because  you 
have,  since  the  editorially  enjoined  silence, 
ojicncd  the  door  to  a  party  of  the  other  ptirt, 
and  because  the  discussion  has  -not  yet  had  so 
large  room  as  to  be  fairly  deemed  monojioliz- 
ing  and  obtrusive. 

Notwithstanding  the  word  of  “  a  pastor  wi.le- 
ly  known  and  as  widely  respected,”  whom  you 
allowed  to  break  the  silence  last  week,  and 
who  saltiMl  his  business  with  grace,  coming  to 
you  with  the  breath  of  friendly  and  hearty 
comiilimeut,  I  still  believe  that  the  trouble  is 
not  with  our  noble  Confession.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  miseonMrmikm, 
the  trouble  is  with  your  correspondents.  So 
far  as  it  arises  from  laiisteni,  the  troulde  is 
with  the  Scripture  itself.  Let  me  once  more, 
and  very  briefly,  try  to  make  my  [loiiit  clear, 
and  I  am  done. 

Suppose  your  Ithaca  c  irrespondent  had 
written  you,  saving  “The  Scriittares  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  gmieral  suliject  of 
God’s  eternal  election  and  decrees,  lioM  this 
language :  i 

“The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Him- 
stdf,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil”, 
(Prov.  xvi.  4). 

“  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mer¬ 
cy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth  ”  (Rom. 
ix.  18). 

“It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  , 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  ”  (Phil.  ii.  13). 

“  Being  predestinated  according  to  the  jmr- 
po.se  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will  ”  (Eph.  1.  ID.  I 

“  Herod  an<l  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles 
and  the  peoi)le  of  Israel,  were  gathered  to-  i 
gether  for  to  do  whatsoever  Thy  (God’s)  hand, 
and  Thy  (God’s)  coun.sel  determined  before  to 
1)e  done  ”  (Acts  iv.  28i. 

And  sui>pose  yourcorresi)ondcnt  had  further 
reiuescnted  that  “  the  Scri()tures  go  on  to  say 
that  this  preilestinating  was  done  ‘from  the 
b(‘ginning,’  ‘before  the  foundation  of  the 
world’;  and  that  ‘not  of  good  works,’  but 
‘  according  to  the  gooil  i)h‘asure  of  llis  will.’  ” 

And  su|>i)ose  your  corresjiomlent  had  then 
added  “Now  as  appears  to  me,  tht^  foregoing 
(luotations  from  the  Scrijitures  clearly  teach 
that  ‘the  Creator  brought  beings  into  the 


ents,  and  the  point  I  make  is  that  there  is  no 
more  “  eontradi('tion  ”  in  the  Confession  than 
in  the  Scriptures.  There  is  difficulty,  there  is 
mystery,  inherent  in  the  very  statement  of  a 
great  truth  of  God,  that  has  a  human  side  and 
a  divine  side.  But  the  diflicuUy  belongs  as 
much  to  the  Scriiitures  as  to  the  Confession. 
Our  Confession  is  not  an  attempt  to  doretnil 
these  two  sides,  and  show  ju.sf  Itow  they  consist 
together.  The  Creed  issig  statement  of  God’s 
truth,  not  an  explanation  of  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  “  whether  the  compilers 
of  the  AA’estminster  Confession  wrote  as  in¬ 
spired  apostles.”  No  one  in  his  senses  cher¬ 
ishes  any  such  belief.  It  is  not  a  ipiestion  as 
to  a  preference  between  the  Confession  anil 
the  Scrijitures.  No  true  child  of  God  ki  our 
fold  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  such  a 
choice. 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  eulogizing  the  ip.si.s- 
sima  nrlta  of  every  article  of  the  Confession. 
No  one  entitled  to  intelligent  consideration 
accepts  the  Confession  in  all  its  jiarts  q>stssi- 
niis  ri'rhis. 

It  is  not  a  ipiestion,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
the  Confe.ssion  is  the  best  possible  expression 
of  the  thought  of  Cod  as  given  in  His  written 
AA’ord.  For  one,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  question  is.  Does  the  Confession  teach 
that  “  God  brought  beings  into  the  world  to 
destroy  them  ”  ?  And  the  point  of  my  insist- 
ance  is  that  by  nvitUalimj  either  the  Confession 
or  the  Srrijitun's,  you  can  get  that  teaching. 
But  if  you  aceejit either  in  its  totality  and  pro¬ 
portion,  such  teaching  is  a  sheer  imiiossibility. 

And  further,  1  think  it  will  be  made  clear  to 
all  who  will  give  it  thought  and  study,  that 
our  noble  Confession  is  a  wonderful  conn>cnd 
of  ilivine  truth — not  indeed  lieyond  possible 
imiuovement,  but  a  marvel  of  clear,  terse,  and 
balanced  statement  of  the  profound  and  tran¬ 
scendent  truths  of  the  AA’ord  of  God,  and  de¬ 
serving  a  reverent  regard  that  should  make 
forever  impossible  such  horrible  caricature  of 
it  as  that  it  teaches  “the  Creator  brought  be¬ 
ings  into  this  world  to  destroy  them.” 

Heuhii  k  Johnson. 


seats  sociably’  arranged,  will  give  a  home-like 
atmosphere,  and  be  no  unimportant  accessory. 
These  suggestions  are  in  place  just  now,  and 
are  within  the  reach  of  all. 


(0ur  l3oott 

LittelVs  Living  Age  tor  Oct.  8th  copies  from 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  an  interesting 
article  on  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  the  eminent  Bish¬ 
op  of  Orleans.  It  is  worth  recording,  that 
from  the  very  heights  of  his  hard-earned  glory 
he  looked  back  to  his  catechizing  of  children 
as  the  best  work  of  his  life.  His  character  is 
summed  up  by  the  reviewer  in  these  words: 
“AA’e  believe  that  the  real  greatness  of  the 
BLshop  of  Orleans  will  be  found,  not  in  the 
s[)len(lid  exercise  of  his  consiiicuous  gifts,  not 
in  his  famous  battles  and  eager  altercations, 
not  where  the  applause  and  clamor  were  loud¬ 
est  all  around  him,  but  in  the  patient  and  lov¬ 
ing  care  with  which  he  watched  and  worked 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  single  souls;  in 
his  gentle,  truthful  counsels  for  the  highest 
life;  in  his  tenderness  of  ministry  to  little 
children;  in  the  utter  self-surrender  with 
which  he  sought  to  serve  his  Lord  ;  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  severity  with  which  he  strove  through 
silent  days  and  nights  of  juayer,  to  keep  his 
own  soul  [Hire  and  true  and  humble,  amidst 
all  the  toil,  the  anxiety,  and  the  honor  to 
which  God  had  called  him.”  In  the  same  num¬ 
ber  Matthew  Arnold  criticizes  Aniicrs  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  acutely  accounts  for  the  sterility'  of 
his  life,  not  withstanding  his  fecund  i>owers. 
There  is  an  ill-concealed  joy  in  Arnold’s  breast 
in  quoting  a  few  passages  on  religious  tojiics 
from  Amiel,  especially  as  he  ri'gards  them  “  as 
water  to  his  mill.”  It  strikes  us.  however, 
that  Amiel,  because  of  the  contradiction  of  his 
varying  moods,  is  not  to  be  quoted  as  an  au¬ 
thority,  cxcejit  as  a  literary  critic.  He  him¬ 
self  s|)caks  of  “  the  malady’  of  the  ideal,”  and 
he  was  in  our  judgment  too  great  a  sufferer 
from  that  disease  to  make  healthy  [ironounce- 
ments  in  the  religious  siihere.  Arnold  might 
have  quoted  luissages  which  contradict  the 
words  he  does  quote,  though  they  would  not 
have  ])roved  “water  to  his  [(articular  mill.” 
For  examide,  Amiel  said  “The  best  measure 
of  the  [uofunility  of  any  religious  doctrine,  is 
given  by’  its  conce|)tion  of  sin  and  the  cure  of 
sin.”  He  also  said  “  Christianity  from  a  ra¬ 
tionalistic  point  of  view,  is  a  Christianity’  of 
dignity,  not  of  humility.”  “Every  man  is  a 
tamer  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  wild  beasts  are 
his  passions.”  “Doubt  is  the  accom[)lice  of 


Fl'Xn  iOXS  OF  A  CHEEO. 

By  Rev.  John  Waugh. 

The  discussions  in  late  numbers  of  The 
I  Evangelist  relative  to  Cluqi.  iii..  Sections  1,  2, 

'  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  must, 
i  back  of  what  has  been  said,  raise  the  question 
“  AATiat  are  the  purposes  of  a  creed?”  Are 
they  to  formulate  in  woids  the  [)hiloso[)hies 
and  itd’erences  of  theologians,  looking,  as  Mil- 
ton  would  have  it.  at  a  solitary  limb  of  truth,  I  tyranny.”  Another  thing  he  said  which  the 
and  [(lacing  it  in  an  unint'  lligible  dogma,  or  j  Matthew  Arnolds  need  to  reflect  on:  “Every 
at  the  whole  divine  form  as  heaven  descended  ?  j  life  is  a  jdofession  of  faith,  and  exercises  tin  iii- 
Let  us  imagine  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  evitable  and  silent  propaganda”;  and  this 
God’s  ideal  of  the  true  Bride  of  Christ,  and  so  too  :  “A  man  only  understands  what  is  akin  to 
designed  for  all  orders  of  intellect,  nationali-  |  something  already  in  himself.”  As  Paul  [uits 
ties,  and  modes  of  thought;  and  sd  to  meet  ,  it;  “  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
universal  want,  ought  it  not  to  be  free  from  i  of  the  S|(iritof  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
ambiguities  and  evei’ything  repulsive  to  the  j  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
instincts  of  righteousness?  A  true  catholic  |  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  Both  Arnold 
church  should  be  welcome  to  such  minds  as  ,  and  Amiel  are  classical  instances  of  the  wis- 
Suinucl  Hi([(kins,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  and  dom  of  this  world  that  comes  to  nought. 

!  John  Calvin  ;  but  none  the  less  so  to  Armini- 
j  us,  AA’esley,  and  Baxter.  If  not,  then  there 
must  be  denominalions  for  every  sect  of  theol¬ 
ogy’  to  the  end  of  time.  On  the  mode  of  the  di¬ 
vine  [(ur[)oses,  let  such  a  sect  declare  for  what 


Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  lly  F.  (iodet.  'rruiisliited  from  the 
Fi(!ne)[  liy  A.  Ciiste,  M.A.  Volume  Seeoiul. 

New  York  :  Seriluior  <V  Welfonl. 

The  First  E[(istle  is  regarded  by  Goilet  as  in 
reality  the  Second.  Its  object  is  to  restore  or- 


t  he  ohl.livinity.loctors  called  suprala[(sarian-,,,^.j.j,,  ehutvh  filled  with  disor.ler,  and  the 
ism  ;  then  by  an  intellectual  necessity  others  ,  i„tollectual  [iroblein  of  Paul  was  to  blend  nine 

!  heterogeneous  subjects  into  harmonious  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  to[iics  are  [ire.sented  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Godet  with  wonderful  freshness 
and  [lower,  with  the  result  of  vindicating  the 


will  be  set  immovably  for  its  counter  sublap- 
sarianism.  They  cannot  help  it.  But  did  God  j 
thus  design  the  frame-work  of  His  universal  | 
Church,  or  did  narrow-minded  man?  Some  j 
men  in  abstract  logic,  looking  for  hours  on  a  • 
needle’s  [(oint,  and  making  God  the  only  po-  | 
teiitial  in  holiness  and  sin,  might  credit  the 


,  ,  ,  verbiage  of  that  [lart  of  the  Con  fes.sion  quoted 

i  l*y  ^r.  Brewer;  but  to  others  equally  devout. 


have  The  Evangelist,  in  case  it  thinks  other¬ 
wise,  [(oiiit  out  a  consistently  different  Inter- 
[(letation.” 

On  this  su[([iosition  (and  you  and  your  read¬ 
ers  will  at  once  .see  its  exact  relevancy)  let  me 
ask  you  two  sinqde  questions  : 

First,  would  you  not  be  conqiellcd  to  ques¬ 
tion  either  the  intelligence  or  the  candor  of 
such  a  re[(resentation  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Seri  [(tu res  ? 

Secondly,  would  you  be  quite  willing  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  matter  liy  saying  “AA’e  must  confess 
that  these  arc  [irctty  tough  extracts  from  the 
Scri|(tures,  which  we  should  feel  it  a  diflicult  1 
matter  to  justify  or  ex[ilain  ?  But  neither  from 
Dr.  Tyler,  nor  fiom  Nettleton,  nor  from  any 
Christian  teacher,  have  we  ever  heard  a  single 
word  that  could  bear  any  such  construction  as 
that  given  by  our  corres[(ondent.” 

.And  now  su[([(o5e  again  that  I  had  sought  to 
show,  in  re[(ly’  to  your  correspondent  and  in 
vindication  of  the  Scrii(ture3,  that  all  the 
truth  had  not  been  told;  that  the  quotations 
were  incom[(lete,  and  hence  misleading;  that 
this  was  a  case  of  sn/g/ressio  ccri,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  trouble  was  not  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  with  a  misconstruction  of  the  Scri[i- 
tures  through  [(artial  and  mutilated  extracts. 
.And  then  su[([(i(se  I  had  su[([)lied  some  of  “  the 
missing  links,”  as  follows  : 

“.As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
[deasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.” 

“O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how*  oft  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not.” 

“  Ye  will  not  come  unto  Me  that  ye  might 
have  life.” 

‘’  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Go'l,  ye  have 
taken,  and  bij  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain.” 

“  AA’ork  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.” 

.And  now,  on  the  sup[(Osition  that  I  had 
shown  by  the  foregoing  <iuotations,  not  only 
that  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  “  the 
Creator  brought  beings  into  the  world  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,”  but  that  the  foregoing  quotations 
make  such  a  construction  inqiossible,  without 
the  grossest  [(crversiou,  let  me  ask  you  two 
further  questions : 

First,  would  you  think  it  quite  the  thing  for 
even  “  a  [(astor  widely  known  ami  as  widely  re¬ 
spected,”  to  >ay  “  Dr.  .lolinson  saves  the  Scri[)- 
turcs  only  by  showing  them  to  be  sdf-con- 
tradii'toryl  Let  us  not  insist  that  something 
very  black  which  they  have  just  said  is  not 
j  black,  because  shortly  after  they  say  something 
I  white  ”  ? 

j  Secondly,  would  you  be  at  all  willing  to  dis- 
j  miss  tile  matter  by  saying  “This  continual 
I  and  ever-rccuning  [(fridcxity  might  suggest 
I  whether  the  Scri|(tures  are  altogether  i»'r/e<-t, 

I  which  have  to  be  constantly  explained  to  keep 
I  siinide  minded  Chri.stians  from  inisunderstand- 
;  ing  them,  and  falling  into  serious  error  ”  ? 


it  would  be  a  stumbling-bloidv  to  their  faith  in 
a  benevolent  God.  Let  it  be  read  in  a  large 
gathering  of  Christian  believers,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  them  would  say  “  True  or 
false,  such  teachings  should  have  no  [dace  in 
a  Creed  intended  for  tdl  orders  of  (diristian 
people.”  Nay  more,  it  is  tiot  conceivable  that 
in  a  vast  council  of  the  best  Christians  of  this 
age,  with  the  best  religious  teaidiers,  such  sec¬ 
tions  s[«(ken  of,  if  [(ro[(Ounded  for  the  first 
time  for  their  acee[itance,  would  bi'  consider¬ 
ed  in  any  other  way  than  for  rejection  as 
snares  for  thought  and  Christian  union. 

AV’hile  all  evangelical  denominations  are 
coming  more  eai*nestly  on  one  broad  jilatform 
of  a  doctrinal  consensus,  there  are  statements 
in  the  Alethodist  Creed  and  Disciidine,  in  the 
Episco[ial  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  Biqdist 
faith  and  [(raetice,  and  in  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  will  be  cast  aside 
as  the  traditions  of  men  before  the  day  of  the 
Lord  come.  A  better  Confession  than  the 
Presbyterian  was  never  formulated  by  man; 
but  even  that  was  marred  by  the  sad  antago¬ 
nisms  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  State 
Churchisrm _ 

P.VSS  THE  BOOH  THIXCiSTHIS  WAY. 

A  visitor  at  a  school  -  room  will  find  the 
pu[(ils  in  the  class  in  history,  showing  both  by 
look  and  gesture  great  eagerness  to  give  out 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  like  s[ion- 
taneity  will  be  found  in  the  classes  in  other 
studies,  such  as  [(hysics,  Latin,  and  mental 
philosophy.  The  members  of  a  well-conduct¬ 
ed  Sunday-school  class  are  usually  alert,  and 
if  desired,  each  pu[(il  contributes  his  share  in 
the  discussion  of  any  to[(ic. 

A  prayer  meeting  derives  much  of  its  interest 
and  profit  from  the  freedom  and  [irom[(tnes3 
with  which  those  in  atti'ndince  take  part. 
AA’hy  should  there  not  be  in  it  the  freedom  and 
life  of  the  well-conducted  Sunday  and  day- 
school  ?  School  children  are  ready  to  do  their 
part,  because  from  previous  study  and  thought, 
they  have  something  they  verg  moeh  want  to  say. 
If  [(ersons  would  go  to  the  weekly  nufetirig 
with  like  preparation,  and  with  something 
they  very  much  wish  to  say,  or  about  which 
to  [(ray,  the  meeting  could  not  fail  to  be[(rofit- 
able.  and  bring  to  it  every  week  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ehureh-niembers  who  now  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it. 

Some  have  the  hati((y  faculty  of  “passing 
around”  the  good  things  which  they  find— the 
gooil  book  or  story,  the  helpful  thought.  Is 
not  the  [(rayer-mecting  the  very  [dace  for  a 
similar  sort  of  exchange  ? 

AA’e  venture  a  sugjesti->ii  or  two:  First,  get 
the  room  [d'etty  full  of  [(eo[(le,  no  matter  if  all  j 
the  church-incnibers  the  room  will  hold  are 
there,  so  that  they  can  say  with  Cornelius  “  AA’e 
arc  all  here  present.”  There  is  magnetism  in 
mere  numbers.  Try  to  come  with  acontiibiition 
that  shall  be  iiitere^-ting  and  helpful.  If  op- 
[(ortuiiity  offers,  give  it;  if  not,  save  it  till  the 


next  time,  unless  something  better  shall  come 
The  truth  is,  substituting  “the  Scriptures”  '  to  mind.  Be  sure  and  have  a  good  place  to 


wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  A[(Ostle  in  dis¬ 
cussing  [(raetical  questions,  and  of  showing 
the  (((((deration  even  of  an  indignant  s[(irit 
dealing  with  bitter  dissensions  and  sinful  [uac- 
tices.  Goih't  the  man  looms  larg<!  in  Godet 
the  commentator,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Coinnientary.  Therefore  he  is  never  dull. 
Referring  to  Aleyer  on  xi.  ‘20,  ho  says  “Meyer, 
usually  so  vigorous,  suffers  here  from  a  sort 
((f  philological  faint.” 

English  Masterpiece  Course.  By  Alfred  H.  Welsh. 

Cliieiiljo:  John  C.  15iiel<l)ee  A  Co.  1H87.  90  eeids. 

Students  of  English  literature  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  great  indebtc(ln(*ss  to  Prof.  AA^dsh  for 
this  book,  which  has  not  been  made  without 
[lains,  labor,  and  critical  acumen.  IB*  divides 
his  subject  into  [(criods,  named  first  cnaitive, 
first  transitive,  critical,  second  transitive,  sec¬ 
ond  creative,  and  diffusive  [(criod.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  mastt'rs  in  each  [icriod,  and  for  the 
characteristics  of  each  and  criticism  on  each, 
rtders  the  student  to  books,  reviews,  and  mag¬ 
azines  that  contain  literary  studies  by  the 
foremost  critics.  The  Introduction  gives  the 
ri'ader  the  .soundest  advice  in  sentences  of 
golden  value.  Reading  clubs  and  students  of 
every  class  who  can  naich  good  reference  li¬ 
braries,  ought  to  pos.sess  this  able  guide  to 
their  treasures. 

Beyond  the  Stars;  or,  Iliimsin  IJD  in  Ho.Tvtdi.  By 

Bi-v.  At-(-hil)Hl(l  McCiilluifli,  D.D.  N((W  York  :  A.  D. 

F.  B(in>lol|ih  it  Co.  $1. 

In  ten  brief  cha[iters  Dr.  McCullagh  devout¬ 
ly  discusses  the  [dace  of  departed  saints,  and 
unfolds  views  that  vary  little  from  the  com¬ 
mon  body  of  thought  on  this  subject.  The 
latest  physiology  teaches  that  a  man  of  seven¬ 
ty  has  changed  his  body  far  more  frequently 
than  once  in  seven  years,  as  our  author  alleg¬ 
es.  If  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  sfdritual  body 
taken  by  the  soul  as  its  “  non-atornic  ethereal 
enswathernent  ”  on  its  departure  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  body,  it  seems  to  us  that  its  relation  to 
the  resurrection  body  rieerls  some  elucidation. 
Beri’aved  Christians  will  be  comforted  and  ed¬ 
ified  by  the  book. 

Christ  on  Calvary.  By  M.  (Ic  Munkaesy.  New  York  ; 

Ctiarles  Sedelineyer.  1887. 

Half  of  this  handsome  [(Ublication  is  given 
up  to  a  study  of  Miinkaosy’s  picture,  and  half 
to  extracts  from  riewspa((ers  of  Europe  and 
America  which  magnify  his  genius  and  work. 
Numerous  [dioto-engravings  of  parts  of  the 
great  picture,  illustrate  the  critical  discussion 
of  the  whole  as  a  work  of  art,  and  those  who 
go  to  see  it  will  find  this  [aiblication  a  valu¬ 
able  [)re[(aration  for  its  study,  as  well  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  sensation  they  have  enjoyed  in 
viewing  the  [deture.  Mr.  Sedelaieyer’s  adver¬ 
tisement  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 

El.sie'8  Friends  at  Woodhukn.  By  Miirtha  P’iiiley. 

New  York:  Dodd,  -M'-ad  <t  Co. 

The  story  is  interesting,  and  the  lessons  in 
it  excellent ;  but  Lulu  talks  in  a  manner  ([uite 
beyond  her  years,  ami  takes  her  father’s  disci- 
[diiie  in  a  way  not  quite  natural. 

Border  Shepherdess.  A  liomatice  of  Eskdale.  By 

.Aaiolia  E.  Barr.  Nsw  York:  Dodd,  Moad  A  Co. 

A  Scotidi  story  of  considerable  [lower,  and 
revealing  fine  traits  in  some  of  its  characters. 

jAf:K  THE  J'ISHERMAN.  Bv  Eliziliottl  Stllart  l’ll<d()S. 

AViili  illustratioii.s  Ijv  C.  VV.  Uoed.  BjStou;  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifll.ii  4  Co.  1887.  50  ceres. 

A  story  that  will  touch  all  hearts  to  tears, 
and  make  drink  seem  the  devil  it  is.  Read  it. 


Philosophy  OF  Theism.  Bv  Borden  P.  Bowno.  New 
York  :  Harper  A’ Bros.  1897.  $1.75. 

Racy  phrasing,  grim  humor,  fine  scorn,  epi¬ 
grammatic  terseness,  are  the  delightful  con¬ 
comitants  of  lucid  reasoning  and  clear  ar¬ 
rangement  in  Prof.  Bowne’s  presentation  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Theism.  Quotations  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  all  these  judgments,  throng  to 
the  pen  and  clamor  for  transcription,  but  our 
s[>ace  forbids.  In  his  introduction  the  author 
discourses  on  three  questions ;  the  source,  the 
history,  and  the  rational  foundation  of  relig¬ 
ion.  Then  his  argument  opens  in  successive 
chapters  the  unity,  intelligence,  personality, 
and  metaphysical  attributes  of  the  world- 
ground,  as  revealing  the  attributes  of  God  in 
Himself.  Next  he  considers  the  cosmical  re¬ 
lations  of  God,  contrasting  the  pantheistic  and 
theistic  theories  of  these  relations,  and  satis¬ 
fying  the  speculative  intellect  by  the  rejection 
of  pantheism  and  the  acceptance  of  theism. 
But  the  speculative  intellect  is  not  the  whole 
of  man,  and  a  mere  metaphysical  conception, 
no  matter  how  strongly  buttressed,  fails  to 
satisfy  the  religious  nature.  Hence  one  au- 
thor  starts  out  again  to  consider  the  world- 
ground  ns  ethical,  and  by  the  usual  moral  ar¬ 
gument,  finds  God  to  be  ethically  absolute. 
But  as  man  is  a  being  of  will  and  action  as 
well  as  a  religiously  contemplative  being. 
Theism  is  considered  last  of  all  in  its  relation 
to  life,  and  a  noble  [iractical  argument  is  giv¬ 
en  relating  God  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  life, 
an  argument  which  is  much  heightened  in 
color  by  the  dark  contrast  of  the  relation  of 
atheism  to  life.  As  the  author  shows,  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  atheistic  theory  is  “  a  serio-comic 
[docession  of  ‘  cunning  casts  in  clay  ’  in  all 
forms,  from  mollusk  to  man.  No  one  of  these 
forms  means  any  more  than  any  other,  for 
nothing  means  anything  in  this  theory.”  A 
concluding  cha[iter  clinches  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment. 

Scottish  Nationality  and  Other  I’apers.  Bv  the 
l:(t(‘  Bov.  John  Kor,  D.D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
A  Bros.  $1. 

Dr.  John  Ker  we  have  long  known  in  the 
British  magjizines  tis  a  fascinating  writer,  and 
in  the  British  pul[iit  as  an  eminent  preacher. 
In  this  volume  he  discourses  on  Scottish  Na¬ 
tionality,  John  Knox,  The  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  The  Erskiiies— Elxmezer  and 
Ralph,  E.ai’ly  History  of  Glasgow,  A  Day  in 
the  Upper  AA’ard  of  Clydesd.ile,  Canadian  Let¬ 
ters,  Reminiscences  of  Guthrie  and  of  AV.  B. 
Robertson,  D.D.  No  one  can  go  wrong  in 
buying,  reading,  and  shelving  to  read  again, 
all  Dr.  Ker’s  books.  On  the  (piestioti  of  the’ 
present  relation  of  Pn'sbytery  to  Prelacy,  Dr. 
Ker  notes  the  fact  “  that  the  kind  of  E[(isco- 
pacy  chiefly  [irevalent  in  Scotland,  is  that 
against  which  our  fathers  had  to  contend,” 
and  notes  the  [lainful  fact  also  that  fashion¬ 
able  Christians  sometimes  go  over  to  Etilseo- 
[lacy  “merely  to  be  in  the  style,”  which  he 
justly  styles  “a  hurtful  imbecilitj’.” 

Lights  of  Two  Centuries.  Eilibid  by  Rev.  E.  F2. 
Hide.  lllustrHU)il  witli  flftv  i«irtniits.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Biu  iies  A-  Co.  1887.  $1.70. 

The  general  reader  will  find  educational 
publishers  sending  out  some  of  the  b(’st  books 
for  his  library,  though  they  may  have  been 
|)re[(ared  [(riinariiy  for  teachers,  schools,  mid 
colleges.  “  Lights  of  Two  Centuries  ”  is  an  il¬ 
lustration  par  e.reellence.  Mr.  Hale  gives  brief 
but  effe((tive  sketches  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  master-iiiiiids  of  two  centuries,  taking 
u[)  artists,  scul|itors,  [irose  writers,  poets,  mu¬ 
sical  composers,  and  inventors.  As  Mr.  Halo 
has  chosen  only  re[)re3entatlve  names,  or  the 
most  eminent  masters  as  cxaiiqiles,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  no  American  name  a[([(ears,  I'x- 
cept  leuigfellow,  among  the  poets,  and  the 
names  of  Fulton,  AA’hitney,  Edison,  and  Bell, 
among  the  inventors.  The  volume  is  hand¬ 
somely  [irinteil,  and  will  make  a  suitable  gift- 
book  in  families,  as  well  us  a  fine  Reader  in 
schools. 

D’Aulnoy’s  Fairy  Tales.  TriinsbitFMl  by  J.  R.  Pliinch6. 
Illusiriitcd  l>y  Oordoii  Bcowiie  and  Lvdia  F.  Eiuniot. 
New  Y((rk  :  Rcutbidgn  A  Sons.’  $1.50. 

Charles  Dickiuis  has  taught  us  in  regard  to 
fairy-tale  literature:  “Forbearance,  courtesy, 
consideration  for  the  [(oor  and  aged,  kind  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals,  the  love  of  nature,  abhorrence 
of  tyranny  and  brute  force— many  such  good 
things  have  been  nourished  in  the  child’s 
heart  by  this  [lowerful  aid.”  The  i(re.sent  vol¬ 
ume  is  translated  for  the  first  time  as  a  whole 
from  the  French  of  Madame  D’Auliioy,  who 
wrote  in  the  .seventeenth  century.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  fairytale,  marked  by  a  , 
less  invention  and  vivacity.  Children  should 
take  it  in  occasional  doses,  lest  their  credulity 
be  abused. 

Rizpaii’s  Heritage.  By  Mrs.  Niithaidcl  Conklin  (Jen¬ 
nie  M.  Drinkwfiter).  New  York  :  R.  CiirUir  A  Bros. 
$1.50. 

Long  stories  are  justified  by  a  com[)licated 
plot  to  be  slowly  unfolded,  a  stage  filled  with 
actors  and  their  actions,  and  the  intt^rpreta- 
tion  of  some  large  and  important  segment  of 
human  life.  The  story  of  Rizpah’s  H»*rltage 
might  have  been  told  in  half  the  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  pages  taken  by  the  author,  and 
not  one  of  its  good  lessons  have  been  lost. 

According  to  the  Promise.  By  C.  H.  S|iiirgeOD. 
New  Y((rk  :  Funk  A  VVagniills.  1887.  75  cents. 
Xliisisacoiiqianion  volume  to  “Allot  Grace.” 
The  [iromisesof  the  Bible  are  so  used  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  detect  self-delusion  and 
[ilant  his  feet  upon  solid  rock.  It  is  a  heart¬ 
searching  and  a  heart-comforting  book,  and 
[(roves  the  author’s  growing  mastery  of  the 
gracious  si(eech  of  Zion. 

Sundays  at  Balmoral.  Sermons  Preached  before 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  By  the  lute 
Very  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
A,  D.  F.  Randoliih  A  Co.  1887. 

Manly,  simple,  noble  sermons,  that  will  be 
read  with  profit  and  [deasure. 

Readings  from  Washington  Irving.  New  York:  805 
Broadway.  40  cents. 

Irving’s  choicest  tidbits  are  here  sent  forth 
for  Chautau([ua  palates. 

Arrow  Head  Light.  By  Miss  I.  T.  Hopkins.  New 
York  :  American  Tract  Society.  $1.25. 

A  book  emiihatically  for  the  Hunday-school 
library. 

.KEW  PUBLiICATIONS. 

E.  P.  Dutton  k  C  ).,  New  York  :  Eiiocli  Arden.  By  Alfred 

Tennyson.  IlluHtrated. - ThrouKh  the  Year.  In  verse. 

Illustrated. - O  Little  Uiwn  of  Betblehem.  By  Phlllliis 

Brooks.  Illustrated. - The  Children’s  Gallery.  In  four 

series. 

D.  AppleW)n  k  Co..  New  York  :  Henry  George  versus  Henry 

George.  A  Review  hy  It.  C.  Rutherford. - English  Worthies. 

Claverhoueo.  By  Mowbray  .Morris. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York  :  The  Brownlee ;•  Their 

Book.  By  Palmer  Cox. - Battles  and  I.eaders  of  the  Civil 

War.  No.  6. - The  Huiidreth  Man.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

William  Knowles,  New  York  :  Gathering  Jewels.  In  Me- 
morlam  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Jamos  Knowles.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Duncan  M.  Young. 

The  Baker  k  Taylor  Co..  New  York:  Voice,  Culture,  and 

Elocution.  By  William  T.  Ross,  A.M.  Revised  edition. _ 

Modern  Cities  and  their  Rtdigious  Problems.  By  .Samuel 
L.  Lotmils. 

Sylvanus  Stall,  I.ancasU)r.  Penn.:  Stall’s  Lutheran  Year 
Book. 

Jordan,  Marsh  fc  Co.,  Br>8tr>ii :  Jack  Hall.  By  IP)berl Grant. 
PreshyPTlaii  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia:  The 
.Soildler’s  Wanl.  By  E.  Gerdes.  'rruiislated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Rev.  Iianlel  Van  Pelt. 

Allen,  I.ano  A  Scott,  Philadelphia:  Pro.shyterlan  Year 
Book.  1X87,  IHS.s.  Eillled  by  Rev.  Alfred  Nevlu,  D.D. 

Robert  Carter  k  Biothers,  New  York :  James  Uoberis<^u 
of  Newington.  A  Memorial  of  his  life  and  w  >rk. 

The  National  Temiie ranee  SiyClety  and  Publication  House : 
A  Hade  Man.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright. 
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A  LESSOS  FROM  THE  LATE  YACHT  RACE. 


By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Seventy  thousand  people,  by  a  competent 
authority,  were  on  the  bay  of  New  York  a  few 
days  since  to  witness  the  trial  of  sailing  speed 
between  the  Thistle  and  the  Volunteer.  If  we 
judge  of  the  crowd  by  the  company  we  know, 
that  of  our  late  parishioners  and  neighbors  on 
the  steam  yacht  Atalanta,  it  represented  the 
riches,  culture,  and  religion  of  the  city  and 
State,  These  people  were  not  abroad  that 
day,  in  the  language  of  Scripture  as  quoted 
by  a  Scotchman  present,  merely  “to  see  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,”  but  for  a  purpose 
t  once  patriotic  and  pure.  And  the  spectacle 
has  its  significance  for  our  sober  thought, 
which  may  be  studied  with  profit  perhaps  by 
those  who  were  not  spectators. 

On  the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome  to-day,  is  a  de¬ 
pressed  arena,  overlooked  by  the  ruined  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Caesars.  Its  wide  way,  untrodden 
now  for  many  a  year,  is  littered  by  the  fallen 
porticoes  that  stood  about  it ;  while  here  and 
there  a  marking-stone  or  goal  is  still  standing 
as  on  the  holiday  races  that  pleased  the  lux¬ 
urious  emperors,  and  tested  the  metal  and 
muscle  of  their  trained  gladiators.  It  was 
when  sitting  on  that  time-stained  terminal 
goal,  as  the  slant  sunlight  dropped  shadows 
that  Seemed  alive  because  they  crept  away 
fleetly  to  the  further  end  of  the  arena,  that  we 
meditated  the  lesson  that  slips  now  first  from 
this  pen  as  the  late  race  of  the  rival  yachts 
passes  in  our  memory.  What  a  scene  of  strug¬ 
gle  is  the  history  of  man !  When  you  sit  in  a 
historic  centre,  you  seem  to  be  on  the  shore 
where  the  swing  of  the  world’s  unrostful,  ur¬ 
gent  life  finds  voice,  and  sings  its  thrilling 
note  close  to  your  open  ear.  The  eager  cry  of 
the  human  purpose  to  win  something  at  any 
cost,  is  in  the  lasting  monuments,  and  in  liv¬ 
ing  things  that  bring  to  you  the  taie  of  any 
great  endeavor.  A  book  can  make  you  live  in 
the  past ;  a  relic  will  make  the  past  live  in  you. 

So  in  the  midst  of  this  pageant  on  the  bay, 
one  feels  the  swift  pulse-beat,  the  strain  of 
tense  nerve,  the  tremendous  trial  of  speed, 
which  characterize  the  life  of  to-day. 

The  late  Bishop  Elliott  had  been  a  soldier 
of  the  South.  He  was  in  London  later  for  rest 
and  recovery  from  exhausting  labor.  One 
day  he  passed  in  his  walk  the  barracks  of  the 
Scotch  Guards,  while  their  matchless  band 
played  a  quick  march  for  their  practice  pa¬ 
rade,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  he  found 
himself  at  the  Wellington  Arch,  leaning  on  it 
for  support,  faint  from  his  unconscious  effort 
to  keep  step  to  that  stirring  music.  Just  so 
the  world’s  great  haste  to-day  stirs  us  to  un¬ 
conscious  quickness  of  step  and  of  desire.  In 
that  moment  of  contact  with  its  life  as  the 
racing  yachts  flash  by  amid  shrill  salvoes  of 
salute  and  cheer,  you  take  up  the  spirit  of  the 
age  into  yours,  and  hear  behind  you  the  ac¬ 
cent  of  an  ever-acceierating  footstep  urging 
to  yet  greater  haste.  The  speed  of  these 
great  years  is  redoubled  in  our  eager  souls. 
The  vast  springs  forward  and  outward  of  this 
waning  century,  are  repeated  with  manifold 
sweep  in  our  personal  aspiration  and  hope. 
The  achievements  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
which  seem  to  have  blossomed  with  the  growth 
of  millenniums  antecedent,  are  reverberating 
with  infinite  possibilities  in  the  plans  and  pro¬ 
posals  of  our  politics,  scholarship,  and  trade. 
Life  now  is  fleeter  than  it  ever  was  before.  It 
is  literaliy  swifter  than  light,  intenser  than  the 
lightning.  Its  possible  disaster  is  proportion¬ 
ately  and  by  consequence  greater  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  man.  To  go  wrong 
when  going  at  such  a  rate,  is  ruin  great  and 
sure.  To  think  wrong  now,  is  worse  in  result 
than  doing  wrong  was  a  century  ago.  To  feel 
wrong  to-day  and  not  stop  it,  is  to  commit  an 
open  crime  to-morrow.  There  was  never  a 
time  since  man  began  when  caution,  right 
foresight,  could  do  so  much  good,  nor  when 
recklessness,  the  indulgence  of  evil  in  smallest 
degree,  could  do  so  much  harm.  Ah,  how  we 
need  to  bear  on  our  hearts  this  part  of  our  les¬ 
son! 

To-day,  moreover,  the  world’s  success  is  be¬ 
ing  swiftest  of  the  swift,  and  the  great  success¬ 
es  are  those  which  leave  every  one  else  far  be¬ 
hind.  A  life-time  ago,  the  first  of  these  yacht 
races  was  won,  so  that  when  the  Queen  was 
told  “The  America  is  first,”  and  she  asked 
“Which  is  second?”  the  answer  was  “There 
is  no  second.”  The  same  must  be  said  to-day 
of  the  great  and  chief  successes.  They  are 
first,  and  there  is  no  one  near  enough  to  be 
their  second.  When  a  man  nowadays  is  once 
well  started  on  a  wave  of  worldly  advance¬ 
ment,  it  bears  him  so  far  beyond  old  lim¬ 
its  that  he  finds  himself  apart  and  almost 
alone.  When  he  retires,  another  comes  to 
push  his  supremacy,  and  build  his  throne  fur¬ 
ther  up  and  away  from  the  strugglers  down 
below.  The  race  is  run  by  many,  but  only  one 
can  win.  “Always  room  at  the  top!”— truer 
to-day  than  ever,  more  marked  the  separation 
of  great  success  from  every  other  sort  or  class. 
So  the  world  jumps  to  a  swift  conclusion  that 
life  is  a  game,  and  success  is  won  by  chance. 
There  is  no  objection  to  a  man’s  being  king,  if 
you  are  the  man.  To  find  somebody  else  ex¬ 
alted  so,  is  to  feel  yourself  aggrieved.  “It 
was  mere  chance,”  you  say.  Nay,  nay,  we 
answer.  For  all  success  is  won  under  certain 
providential  conditions.  Who  would  try  to 
succeed  if  nobody,  only  “fate”  or  “luck,” 
held  the  key  and  the  crown  ? 

Here  lies  the  line  along  which  men  have  run  in¬ 
to  the  mira  of  desponding  and  denying  God  in 
their  worldly  affairs.  They  tell  you  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  godless,  and  commercial  success  must  be 
won  without  Him.  They  point  to  the  boats  and 
supplies  which  a  yacht  discharges  when  she 
enters  the  race,  and  tell  you  that  so  they  strip 
off  much  that  is  good  and  convenient  when 
they  contest  the  issue  of  a  day  on  the  Ex¬ 
change.  Y’et  this  is  but  an  excuse  for  acting 
on  one  set  of  principles  to-day  and  on  another 
set  to-morrow.  It  is  merely  assuming  that  a 
right  conscience  is  a  weight  that  a  successful 
man  in  business  must  not,  cannot,  carry.  It 
is  the  immense  mistake  of  acting  as  if  there 
were  no  Providence  in  business,  and  no  judg¬ 
ment  for  things  done  at  the  office  desk.  The 
difficulty  and  the  danger  to  our  morality  and 
uprightness,  grow  through  the  unwillingness 
of  men  to  be  instructed  about  business  by 
their  religious  teachers.  Like  the  raw  cap¬ 
tain  of  militia  who  in  his  private  exercise  in 
uniform  backed  through  a  door  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  cried  to  his  wife,  who  proffered  sym¬ 
pathetic  aid,  “O  woman,  what  do  you  know 
about  war?”  the  business  man  down  and  the 
one  in  danger  reject  our  help  and  advice  with 
the  same  scornful  ejaculation :  “  What  do 
preachers  know  about  business?”  Once  it 
was  politics,  but  now  it  is  business  that  min¬ 
isters  must  ignore.  But  remember,  O  man  of 
business,  that  though  life  is  a  long  race,  yet  is 
it  one.  If  you  win  once  on  false  principles,  it 
vitiates  all  success.  There  is  one  goal  and 
one  Judge.  Business  an<l  religion  end  togeth¬ 
er  there  under  His  hand.  Some  fear  that  re¬ 
ligion  will  injure  their  business.  Let  us  ra¬ 
ther  fear  lest  our  business  ruin  our  religion. 
A  bad  business  brings  the  same  judgment  as  a 
bad  character.  Give  heed  to  the  things  you 


throw  over  when  you  run  the  race  for  riches 
or  honors.  Whatever  a  yacht  throws  off  for 
the  race,  she  yet  keeps  all  her  ballast.  For  a 
man  to  toss  overboard  his  principles,  is  to 
make  sure  of  nothing  but  of  capsizing  and  go¬ 
ing  down.  Young  man,  if  your  principles  are 
right,  you  have  none  to  spare,  here  or  there : 
for  you  will  need  every  pound  of  that  ballast 
before  the  voyage  is  over! 

And  how  comes  any  man  to  think  right  and 
conscience  a  useless  weight  even  in  the  race 
with  conscienceless  men  ?  It  is  either  from  a 
doubt  of  God’s  providence,  or  a  consciousness 
of  ill  desert.  These  are  indeed  weights  to  be 
laid  aside.  One  must  be  rid  of  doubt  as  to 
providence  in  all  affairs,  if  he  go  lightly  and 
wisely  to  his  work.  He  must  also  be  rid  of  a 
bad  conscience,  if  he  would  easily  trust  the 
decisions  of  a  loving  yet  just  and  holy  Judge 
and  Father  of  men. 

And  one  says  “  How  can  these  things  be?  ” 
Yes,  it  is  a  great  thing,  impossible  to  men,  to 
be  rid  of  doubt.  It  is  not  argued  away.  You 
might  as  weil  fight  with  fog.  Doubt  clings 
till  Christ  shines.  He  is  the  sun  that  lifts  the 
cloud  with  a  supernal  triumph.  Who  shall 
take  from  us  the  burden  of  a  bad  conscience  ? 
There  is  only  One.  He  cries  to  us  “Come,  ye 
heavy-laden,  I  give  rest!”  To  bear  about 
with  us  burdens  that  hinder  and  that  hurt  us, 
within  the  sound  of  that  Voice,  is  to  sin  and 
sorrow  also. 

Reader  of  this  lesson,  it  is  true  now  that  the 
race  is  to  the  swift.  The  fleetest  only  win. 
There  is  need  of  haste.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  slow.  The  times  are  fleet.  He  who  lingers, 
is  left.  No  man  has  time  to  spend  before  he 
begins  to  live  rightly  and  well.  You  must 
start  promptly,  or  you  are  out  of  the  race. 
The  world  wont  wait  for  a  lazy,  lingering  dal¬ 
liance,  but  defeat  and  death  wiil  wait  for  it. 
They  feed  on  such  things.  Do  not  invite  them 
to  the  feast.  Up,  man,  and  away  for  your  life ! 
The  prize  before  us  is  more  than  life ! 

Nor  can  even  good  men  afford  now  to 
encumber  themselves  with  needless  weight. 
Sometimes  we  feel  like  crying  out  to  that 
great  missionary  agency,  the  honored  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  to  beware  of  any  weights,  in  the 
form  of  new  doctrines,  that  might  hurt  or  hin¬ 
der.  The  times  are  necessitous.  This  is  no 
day  for  experimenting  in  salvation.  The  bai- 
anco  is  set  before  two  worlds.  The  kingdoms 
are  weighed  in  every  human  spirit.  The  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  ages  is  fought  in  every  human  life. 
What  a  time  for  action !  What  a  call  for  tell¬ 
ing  work!  “Fight,  but  fail  not,  for  God  is 
with  the  right,”  comes  ringing  .back  to  us 
from  the  centuries  of  human  struggle  and 
from  beyond  the  stars.  There  the  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  wait  for  our  coming,  to  be,  like  them, 
crowned.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  never  saw  the  Coliseum.  He  was  in  his 
grave  before  the  first  foundation-stones  were 
laid  by  the  captives  from  desolated  Jerusalem- 
But  the  martyrs  who  perished  there  in  after 
ages,  doubtless  thought  of  his  words,  “  Let  us 
lay  aside  every  weight,”  when  they  went  forth, 
disrobed  of  all  a  heart  can  hold  of  earth,  with 
empty  hands,  to  die  as  they  had  lived— for  Je¬ 
sus.  Like  them  we  face  the  arena.  Let  us 
win  their  crown ! 


DR.  CUTLER  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

By  Oliver  Johnson. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  The  Evangelist  will 
allow  me  space  for  a  little  friendly  comment 
upon  Dr.  Cuyler’s  characterization  of  woman 
suffrage  as  “  a  foolish  project  ”  and  “  a  delu¬ 
sion.”  The  application  of  these  epithets  to  a 
reform  which  has  the  sanction  of  such  names 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner,  Henry 
Wilson,  John  G.  Whittier,  the  late  Bishops 
Simpson  and  Haven,  Henry  Ward  Beeiiher, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Ciara 
Barton,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  and  Frances  E. 
Willard,  and  of  nearly  or  quite  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
several  Governors  and  ex-Governors  of  States 
and  Territories,  of  numerous  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  Legislatures,  and  of  scores  of 
eminent  Protestant  clergymen,  is  certainly 
not  quite  respectful.  A  little  argument  might 
have  been  more  convincing. 

The  good  Doctor  charges  the  Prohibitory 
party  Conventions  with  acting  on  the  subject 
without  proper  deliberation,  and  after  “  a  vio¬ 
lent  debate,”  in  which  “  the  depthi^  of  the  great 
question  were  hardly  touched.”  As  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Prohibition  party,  I  am  not 
specially  concerned  to  repel  this  charge ;  but 
I  would  remind  Dr.  Cuyler  that  the  woman 
suffrage  question  has  been  under  debate  in 
this  country  for  over  forty  years,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Conventions  referred  to,  had 
in  all  probability  weighed  the  subject  before¬ 
hand.  Moreover,  who  ever  knew  a  popular 
Convention  to  go  to  the  “  depths  ”  of  any 
great  question  ? 

Again,  the  Doctor  assumes  that  the  Prohib¬ 
itory  Conventions  put  woman  suffrage  into 
their  platform  partly  from  “  gallantry,”  but 
mainly  “  for  the  single  result  of  getting  more 
votes  for  suppressing  a  single  monster  evil,” 
while  careless  of  the  primal  effects  of  their  ac¬ 
tion.  For  the  sake  of  “a  temporary  gain  to 
thetemperance  reform,”  they  would,  he  thinks, 
enact  “  an  enormous  injustice  and  wrong.” 
How  does  he  know  this  ?  Are  not  those  whom 
he  thus  accuses,  likely  to  have  considered  the 
subject  in  all  Its  bearings  ? 

But  Dr.  Cuyler  thinks  more  will  be  lost  than 
gained,  even  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  by 
woman  suffrage.  The  opinion  upon  this  point 
of  so  staunch  a  friend  of  temperance,  should 
not  be  lightly  disregarded.  He  admits  that  in 
the  rural  districts  the  votes  of  women  will  be 
helpful,  but  thinks  that  in  the  large  cities  “the 
whole  legion  of  coarse,  low,  beer-drinking  and 
whiskey  -  guzzling  women,  would  swarm  out 
from  the  slums  and  tenement  houses  and  back 
alleys,  and  throw  an  enormous  vote  against 
us.”  That  there  is  some  danger  of  this  may 
be  admitted,  but  I  think  it  is  not  so  great  as  is 
here  supposed.  Not  one-half  the  women  who 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  slums,  are  as  bad  as 
the  men  who  dwell  there.  Thousands  of  them, 
if  they  voted  at  all,  would  vote  eagerly  against 
the  saloons,  which  are  the  main  source  of  all 
their  woes.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  of  the  cities,  if  they  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  outvoted  by  their  fallen  sis¬ 
ters.  But  the  rum  power  knows  by  instinct 
that  woman  suffrage  would  work  mightily 
against  it,  hence  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
opposed  to  the  reform.  It  would  be  easier  to 
find  a  thousand  white  blackbirds,  than  one 
saloon-keeper  or  devotee  of  the  bottle,  enlisted 
in  the  woman  suffrage  cause.  That  cause  has 
always  gained  its  recruits  from  the  respecta¬ 
ble,  temperate,  orderly,  intelligent  classes, 
never  so  much  as  one  from  the  slums.  What¬ 
ever  glory  or  shame  is  to  be  derived  from 
working  upon  this  question  on  the  same  side 
with  the  saloon-keepers  and  their  followers, 
belongs  not  to  the  friends,  but  to  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  of  woman  suffrage.  If,  as  Dr.  Cuyler 
thinks,  woman  suffrage  “would  put  a  new 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  a  great  host  of  the 
devotees  of  the  rum  and  beer  power,”  how 
does  it  happen  that  those  who  control  and  di¬ 
rect  that  power  have  not  been  shrewd  enough 
to  see  it  ?  If  Dr.  Cuyler  would  learn  the  effect 
of  woman’s  voting  upon  the  liquor  interest,  in 
towns  both  large  and  small,  he  should  study 
the  results  of  the  late  municipal  elections  in 


Kansas.  In  looking  there  he  will  see  a  flood  of 
light. 

Dr.  Cuyler  thinks  it  would  be  terrible  to  bur¬ 
den  the  womanhood  of  the  land  with  political 
duties,  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  being 
already  so  exacting.  But  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  has  managed  to  bring  up  a  pretty  large 
family,  in  spite  of  her  political  responsibilities. 
Why  then  should  American  women  shrink 
from  undertaking  the  comparatively  light  du¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  in  a  Republic?  The  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  England  acknowledge 
that  municipal  suffrage  for  women  in  that 
country  has  worked  well.  Why  should  we 
doubt  that  full  suffrage  for  them  would  work 
well  here? 

Dr.  Cuyler  quotes  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell  as 
affirming  that  woman  suffrage  is  “a  reform 
against  nature.”  If  my  memory  serves  me,  his 
affirmation  was  much  broader— broad  enough 
indeed  to  include  the  public  speaking  of  wo¬ 
man  and  her  participation  with  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in  phil¬ 
anthropic  and  religious  work.  If  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  true.  Miss  Smiley  and  Miss  Willard 
are  alike  warring  “  against  nature.” 

Already  Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory  has  been  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  education  of  scores  of  women 
as  physicians,  and  by  a  public  sentiment  which 
admits  the  sex  to  any  form  of  public  or  official 
labor,  whereby  they  can  serve  the  public  or 
earn  their  living.  The  revolution  which  has 
gone  so  far,  cannot  be  stayed  until  the  politi¬ 
cal  equality  of  woman  is  acknowledged. 


LETTER  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper. 

Old  Californians  are  full  of  joy  about  these 
days.  There  is  a  good  reason.  It  is  authori¬ 
tatively  stated  that  over  sixty  thousand  people 
are  booked  for  California  this  coming  Winter. 
Most  of  them  are  from  the  Middle  and  East¬ 
ern  States.  I  congratulate  them  with  all  my 
heart :  for  a  Winter  in  California  is  something 
worth  talking  about.  After  a  residence  of 
more  than  eighteen  years  in  this  State,  I  am 
more  in  love  with  it  than  ever.  During  the 
last  three  months,  in  company  with  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  have  been  travelling  over  this  great 
State.  From  its  extreme  northern  limit  to  its 
southern  boundaries,  and  from  its  uttermost 
western  shores  to  the  eastern  border,  we  have 
explored  ad  libitum  ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  what  I  have  seen  of  the  wondrous  folded- 
away  possibilities  of  this  great  Commonwealth, 
causes  me  to  exclaim  with  exultation  “  I,  too. 
am  a  Californian !  ” 

Tourists  from  the  East  must  not  fail  to  go 
over  the  Mt.  Shasta  route— one  of  the  most 
beautifully  picturesque  and  enchanting  routes 
ever  opened  to  travel.  And  this  trip,  to  real¬ 
ize  its  pristine  beauty,  its  primeval  loveliness, 
should  be  taken  before  it  begins  to  be  dotted 
with  hints  of  civilization.  As  it  is  now,  it  is 
fresh  from  the  Creator’s  hand,  for  the  most 
part ;  and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  hero  that  the 
finishing  stroke  of  creative  handiwork  was  put 
on,  just  before  He  pronounced  it  all  very  good. 
Old  Shasta,  venerable  with  age,  crowned  with 
snowy  whiteness,  rosy-tinted  with  lavas,  gir¬ 
dled  with  forests  that  seem  to  stand  guard 
over  their  sacred  guest ;  old  Shasta,  monarch 
of  mountains,  sublime  in  its  mute  grandeur- 
how  it  lifts  us  toward  Him  who,  before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  was  God  over 
all,  blessed  forevermore!  how  it  tells  of  His 
skill  and  power!  Praise  God  for  the  moun¬ 
tains! 

Of  course  Southern  California  is  the  object¬ 
ive  point  of  all  Eastern  tourists,  whether  they 
come  in  Summer  or  in  Winter.  There  is  a 
fresh  treat  in  store  for  them  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  Santa  Barbara  has  been  opened  by  rail, 
and  a  most  charming  trip  invites  to  a  most 
charming  place.  Heretofore  this  delightful 
resort  could  only  be  reached  by  steamer  or 
stage :  now  the  omnipresent  engine  goes  steam¬ 
ing  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beauti¬ 
ful  valleys  in  all  California.  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son  has  photographed  this  marvellous  section 
in  her  renowned  work  “  Ramona  ” ;  and  Los 
Camulos  (where  the  immortal  heroine  is  said 
to  repose  in  her  last  sleep)  is  a  point  of  great 
interest  on  the  direct  route  to  Santa  Barbara. 
One  hears  little  else  than  the  incidents  related 
in  “Ramona,”  as  the  cars  whisk  through  the 
fairy,  picturesque  scenery.  The  general  trav¬ 
eller  has  heard  far  less  of  Santa  Barbara  than 
of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  Riverside,  from 
the  fact  that  heretofore  it  has  been  so  much 
more  inaccessible.  So  few,  comparatively, 
care  very  much  for  “  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,”  except  in  poetry  and  song:  “a  home 
on  the  rolling  deep”  has  its  little  unpleasant¬ 
nesses,  like  every  other  situation  in  life.  Now 
the  happy  tourist  finds  it  only  a  few  hours 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara,  the 
“  Mecca  ”  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  rises  some 
300  feet  above  the  ocean,  with  its  water  front¬ 
age  of  over  fifty  miles,  from  which  rise  lovely 
slopes  and  terraces  reaching  back  to  the  foot¬ 
hills,  and  still  further  back  to  the  majestic 
mountain  ranges,  which  form  a  sublime  back¬ 
ground  to  the  beautiful  picture,  and  furnish 
protection  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  middle 
coast.  The  climate  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been 
called  unsurpassed,  the  temperature  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  July  varying  only  12°,  and  the  average 
difference  between  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day  and  the  coolest  part  of  the  night,  being 
also  but  12°.  Malarial  diseases  are  at  a  dis¬ 
count  in  this  fair  land. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  a  few  years  since,  there  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  grapevine  exhibited  which  yielded  over 
9000  pounds  of  grapes  annually.  I  always  had 
serious  doubts  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of 
the  scales  on  which  that  crop  was  weighed. 
But  my  doubts  have  all  been  removed.  We 
rode  over  to  Monticito,  just  four  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  and  saw  a  mammoth  vino 
whose  branches  covered  an  arbor  sixty  feet 
square,  under  which  fair  damsels  and  devoted 
attendants  are  wont  to  gather  on  festive  occa¬ 
sions,  and  which  has  a  yield  of  grapes  scarcely 
less  than  the  old  vine  at  the  Centennial.  The 
most  noted  olive  and  almond  orchards  in  the 
State,  are  in  this  section.  The  flowers  are 
fairly  riotous  in  growth.  They  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  grow,  and  they  put  in  their 
time  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  garden  of 
roses.  The  ornamental  and  shade  trees,  which 
embrace  the  eucalyptus,  palm,  pepper,  and 
magnolia,  have  a  tropical  luxuriance ;  and  the 
orange,  olive,  date-palm,  banana,  fig,  and  gua¬ 
va,  thrive  alongside  the  apple,  peach,  apricot, 
and  pear. 

The  churches  thrive  also.  There  Is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  people 
of  culture  have  been  attracted  to  Santa  Barba¬ 
ra  by  its  delightful,  health-inspiring  climate, 
and  have  settled  there  with  ample  means,  and 
have  built  up  churches  and  schools.  There 
are  churches  of  all  denominations,  and  they 
are  well  attended.  Public  improvements  are 
now  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  former 
San  Franciscan,  full  of  enterprise  and  public 
spirit,  with  large  means,  has  purchased  the 
beautiful  “Arlington  Hotel,”  ami  has  doubled 
its  capacity  for  Winter  guests.  This  same  en¬ 
terprising  man,  Mr.  W.  N.  Hawley,  is  laying 
out  the  Mission  Heights,  which  are  destined 
to  become  the  favorite  residence  property, 
overlooking  as  they  <lo  the  grand  old  ocean, 
the  lovely  city,  and  taking  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  mountain  scenery’.  Such  is  beautiful  Santa 


Barbara,  the  great  sanitarium  of  this  coast, 
just  linked  to  the  outside  world  with  hooks  of 
steel. 

As  for  San  Francisco,  it  may  be  said  of  her 
as  of  old,  “Serene,  invincible  to  fate,  she  sit- 
teth  at  the  Golden  Gate.”  But  as  she  “sits,” 
she  grows.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  she  grows 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  as  well  as  mate¬ 
rially.  The  recent  death  of  Governor  Bartlett, 
the  late  Executive  of  the  State,  has  caused  uni¬ 
versal  sorrow  all  over  the  State.  He  was  a 
Pioneer,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  who  in  a 
long  career  of  public  service  and  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  had  maintained  a  strict  integrity,  and 
whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  w’hatever 
things  are  true,  honest,  and  of  good  report. 
He  came  to  California  as  a  printer,  bringing 
his  business  outfit  along  with  him.  He  did 
not  come  to  speculate,  but  to  work.  He  put 
all  there  was  of  him  into  the  current  coin  of 
honest  service,  and  kept  it  in  circulation.  He 
had  amassed  a  comfortable  competency,  but 
after  securing  an  income  of  $200  a  month,  he 
did  not  desire  more,  and  gave  liberally  to  those 
who  needed  help.  He  saw  in  every  man  a  bro¬ 
ther,  and  “  his  hand  was  open  as  day  for  melt¬ 
ing  charity.”  He  was  born  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  came  here  in  1849  as  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian  gentleman. 
On  his  death-bed  he  counselled  all  to  live 
Christian  lives,  and  in  speaking  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  Old  Pioneers,  he  desired  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  simple  religious  faith  of  their  New 
England  ancestry.  How’  true  it  is,  that  when 
a  man  comes  to  lie  down  in  the  tomb,  we 
measure  him  by  what  he  had  of  love,  truth, 
honor,  goodness,  virtue,  and  benevolence ;  and 
we  know  that  these  are  the  things  w’hich  abide, 
and  which  he  can  carry  along  with  him  into 
the  heavenly  world.  Let  us  bless  God  that 
there  is  a  world  to  receive  such  realities  as 
these.  Let  us  seek  to  have  treasure  invested 
there. 

San  Frauclsoo,  Sept.  20,  1887. 


THE  CONSTITUTION-CENTENNIAL. 

Many  pens  tipped  with  genius  and  dipped  In  Rus- 
kinian  ink  would  no  more  than  suffice  to  reproduce 
on  paper  the  stir,  the  excitement,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  regulated  march  of  organized  masses  and  the 
hurry  scurry  of  the  unorganized  mass,  the  princely 
hospitalities,  breakfasts  and  luncheons,  l)anquets 
and  receptions  that  crowded  our  recent  Constitu¬ 
tional  Centennial  Celebration. 

Broad  street,  130  feet  wide,  turned  into  a  five- 
mile-long  gallery,  seats  ranging  above  seats.  Col¬ 
iseum  fashion,  up  to  the  second  and  the  third 
story  and  packed  with  panting  humanity;  under¬ 
neath  the  galleries,  the  sidewalks  packed;  curb¬ 
stones  occupied  as  if  they  were  luxuriously-cush¬ 
ioned  seats ;  windows,  rosy  with  cheeks  and  flash¬ 
ing  with  eyes ;  house  roofs  alive  with  extemporized 
population ;  the  mouths  of  the  streets  opening  on 
Broad  street  dense  with  the  jostling  throngs,  and 
behind  these  throngs  vehicles  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  fitted  up  with  seats  and  occupied  for  so  much 
a  head,  from  a  half  million  upwards  of  pairs  of 
eyes  beaming  with  eager  expectation  or  with  real¬ 
ized  delight.  Men  and  women  staggering  under 
weight  of  years  and  Infirmities  elbowed  their  way 
in  the  crowd ;  women  determined  that  their  three 
months’  old  babes  should  learn  something  of  the 
Constitution,  fought  for  eligible  places.  The  two 
sides  of  several  of  the  chief  streets,  notably  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  became  simply  walls  to  hang  flags  on, 
and  chief  among  the  innumerable  flags,  and  most 
beautiful  of  all,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Thursday  sent  along  the  Industrial  Procession. 
21,000  processionists,  500  wagons  drawn  by  2100 
horses  and  loaded  with  all  the  thousands  of  im¬ 
plements  with  which  men  earn  their  bread,  2100 
musical  Instruments  with  performers  attached, 
symbolic  devices,  costumes  of  100  years  ago,  the 
display  filling  up  the  hours  from  11  A.  M.  till  after 
sundown. 

Friday  w.as  the  day  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
military  uniforms,  epaulettes,  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  25,000  soldiers  from  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  headed  by  Gen.  Sherlden,  making 
the  Quaker  City  shake  again  with  the  clangor  of 
bands,  tread  of  horses,  rumble  of  heavy  wheeled 
cannon  carriages  and  tramp  of  men. 

On  Saturday,  Independence  Sejuare  was  solid  with 
miscellaneous  humanity,  some  few  listening  to 
Justice  Miller  as  he  discoursed  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  while  the  great  mass,  quite  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  hearing,  were  rather  noisily  attending  to 
the  by-laws. 

The  Scarlet  Cap. 

There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  there  wore  cer¬ 
tain  exceedingly  puzzling  anomalies  mixed  up  with 
the  great  celebration.  It  is  as  well  known  as  Bunker 
Hill  and  Yorktown  that  the  men  who  wrought  out 
and  fought  out  the  Revolution  were  almo.st  wholly 
the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians.  A  Royalist  among 
the  Presbyterians  was  a  rai'a  avis  in  ierris  nigroque 
simillimn  cygno.  It  is  well  known  that  the  only 
clergyman  of  the  Congress  of  the  Declaration  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  that  when  the  fate  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  trembled  in  the  balance  his  fiery  zeal, 
elociuence  and  welglit  of  character  had  a  lion's 
share  in  making  the  right  scale  kick  the  beam, 
and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
organization  of  the  States  under  a  compact  nation¬ 
al  Government  was  this  same  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man. 

Now  the  puzzle  is,  by  what  oversight  or  contriv¬ 
ance  were  those  who  form  the  greatly  preponder¬ 
ating  body  in  the  nation,  if  not  quite  ignored,  com¬ 
pletely  overshadowed  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
this  great  occasion.  The  great  body  of  religious 
people  had  reason  to  road  with  amazement  such 
notices  In  the  newspapers  as  the  following ; 

“All  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
States,  all  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  all  Bishops  of  churches,  all  Mayors  of  cit¬ 
ies,  and  all  Special  guests  of  the  Commission  who 
have  not  already  received  tickets  for  Saturday  and 
for  this  day  (Friday)  are  requested  to  call  for  the 
same  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission.” 

Only  Bishops  of  churches !  Had  the  able  and 
distinguished  managers  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  Bishop  was  simply  pastor  of  a 
congregation,  and  that  every  Presbyterian  is  a 
Bishop  by  official  title?  But  only  Bishops  received 
any  recognition. 

But  the  most  astonishing  anomaly  of  all  was  the 
Scarlet  Cap  at  the  Centennial  of  Constitutional 
Freedom.  It  was  not  only  there,  but  it  was  very 
obtrusive.  It  popped  up  at  every  turn.  Other  in¬ 
terests  were  sacrificed  to  its  conspicuity,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Goveniors  of  Commonwealths  were,  in  a 
manner,  constrained  to  make  haste  to  its  pres¬ 
ence.  That  Scarlet  Cap  covered  the  head  of  a 
sworn  subject  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  most  stringent  despotism  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  worlil,and  while  such  court  was  paid  to  it,  a 
large  body  of  representatives  of  Protestant  Liber¬ 
ty  was  forbid  a  place  in  the  procession.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Commission  disclaims  all  knowledge 
of  this  un-American  procedure,  but  the  disclaimer, 
while  fully  exonerating  the  President,  does  not 
chttnge  facts.  Officials  very  near  the  President 
trill  make  no  such  ilisclaimer. 

The  National  Reform  Association,  composed  of 
ministers  and  members  of  all  our  Protestant  chur¬ 
ches,  asked  leave  to  participate  in  the  parade,  and 
were  refu.sed.  “A  parade”  (as  the  Presbyterian 
Journal— a  journal,  by  the  way,  which  has  handled 
this  matter  with  great  ability  and  true  patriotic 
spirit — well  says)  “  which  allowed  an  exhibition 
of  brewers  with  disgusting  allegorical  tlevices, 
clo.sed  against  the  representatives  of  a  Christian 
.Association,  whose  meml>«3rs  are  among  the  ‘  salt 
of  the  earth.’  ” 

Besides  this,  the  Scarlet  Cap,  as  if  elateil  with 
its  triumphs,  offered  <llrect  insult  to  the  heretical 
lovers  of  Constitutional  lil^rty.  The  report  of 


the  proceedings  in  Independence  Square,  quietly 
says  “Just  after  the  opening  prayer  by  Bishop 
Potter,”  the  Scarlet  Cap  made  its  appearance. 
Yes,  “just  after.”  The  Scarlet  Cap  could  not 
brook  the  prayer  of  a  heretic.  One  of  the  secular 
papers  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Cardinal 
and  his  companions  waited  outside  till  after  the 
“amen”  of  the  Bishop’s  prayer!  And  then  a 
closing  insult  was  added,  as  numerous  witnesses 
testify,  by  the  Cardinal  party,  in  retaining  their 
seats  during  the  closing  benediction. 

If,  however,  American  Protestant  patriotism  was 
thus  outraged,  has  not  the  Papacy  some  well 
grounded  reason  for  complaint  ?  Was  it  not  al¬ 
most  cruel  to  send  an  Invitation,  which  as  it  eould 
not  be  declined,  virtually  compelled  the  offering  of 
a  prayer  in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by 
an  official  representative  of  the  Papacy  ? 

No  reader  of  history,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  the  day,  can  be  Ignorant  that  this  power 
is  organized  opposition  to  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ty.  We  speak  of  the  Papacy,  and  not  of  the  great 
body  of  its  adherents  in  enlightened  countries, 
many  of  whom  would  risk  the  horrors  of  excom¬ 
munication  rather  than  obey  its  intolerant  behests. 
We  speak  of  the  Papacy  as  a  system  that  has  for 
generations  been  a  menace  to  freedom,  and  a  thorn 
in  its  side  in  every  land.  It  professes  to  be  the  foe 
of  liberty.  The  Papacy  both  confesses  intolerance 
and  practices  what  it  professes. 

The  late  Romish  polemic  Louis  Veulllot,  speak- 
Ing  of  toleration,  said  “  Certainly  we  demand  it  of 
you  when  you  are  in  power,  because  it  is  your  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  we  are  In  power  we  refuse  it,  because 
intolerance  is  our  principle.” 

The  same  confession  is  made  officially  \n  the  face 
of  all  the  world.  When  liberty  first  lifted  its  head 
in  modern  times  in  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Papacy 
dealt  it  a  blow  meant  to  be  final  and  fatal.  It  an¬ 
nulled  the  Charta,  and  excommunicated  the  Barons 
who  secured  it.  Contemporaneous  acts  and  utter¬ 
ances  show  that  it  has  not  changed  its  mind. 

In  the  “Allocution”  of  June  ‘2d,  1868,  the  world 
was  told : 

“  On  the  21st  of  December  last,  the  Australian 
Government  passed  an  odious  law.  That  law  es¬ 
tablishes  liberty  for  all  opinions— liberty  of  the 
press,  of  all  faiths,  and  no  matter  of  what  confes¬ 
sion  or  doctrine ;  it  grants  to  the  members  of  every 
confession  the  right  of  establishing  public  schools 
and  colleges,  and  members  of  every  confession  are 
allowed  to  bo  admitted  on  the  same  footing,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  State.”  “  The  same  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  25th  of  May  of  this  present  year,  issued 
anotlier  law,  which  compels  all  the  subjects,  even 
the  Catholic  ones  of  the  Empire,  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  heretics  to  be  burled  in  their  churchyard,  if  they 
have  not  any  of  their  own.” 

In  the  “  Encyclical  ”  of  Dec.  8th,  1864,  the  Papacy 
speaks  of  certain  wlio 

“Fear  not  to  uphold  that  erroneous  opinion, 
most  pernicious  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  which  was  called  by  our  prede¬ 
cessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  the  \ns,&mly-delirametitum, 
namely,  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man,  and  that  this  right  ought 
to  bo  asserted  by  law.” 

The  notorious  Syllabus  sets  down  the  following 
among  the  “  insanities  ”  most  mischievous  and 
pernicious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
“  The  Church  has  not  the  power  of  availing  her¬ 
self  of  force.” 

“ 'The  Church  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
State.” 

“It  is  allowable  to  refuse  obedience  to  ‘legiti¬ 
mate  ’  princes ;  nay  more,  to  rise  in  insurrection 
against  them.” 

“  In  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient 
that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as  the  only 
religiqn  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
modes  of  worship.” 

The  present  Pope,  last  Christmas,  addressing 
his  Cardinals,  said : 

“  It  is  with  deep  regret  and  profound  anguish 
that  we  behold  the  impiety  with  which  Protestants 
propagate  freelj’,  and  with  Impunity,  their  heretical 
docirines,  attacking  the  most  august  and  the  most 
sacred  dogmas  of  our  very  holy  religion,  even  hero 
at  Romo,  the  centre  of  the  faith  and  the  seat  of  the 
universal  and  infallible  teacher  of  the  Church ; 
hero  where  the  integrity  of  the  faith  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  honor  of  the  only  true  religion 
should  be  secured  by  the  most  efficient  moans.” 

And  scarce  a  day  passes  in  which  the  Papacy 
does  not  underscore  these  principles  by  overt  acts, 
some  of  them  acts  of  blood  and  llame.  'The  venera¬ 
ble  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  says : 

“An  American  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
resident  in  Rome  lor  several  years,  was  summoned 
one  morning  to  appear  before  the  police  of  that 
city.  She  went,  accompanied  by  the  American  Con¬ 
sul.  ‘  You  are  charged,’  said  the  police  magistrate, 
with  having  sent  money  to  Florence,  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  founding  a  Protestant  orphan  asylum.  What 
do  you  say  ?  ’ 

‘I  did  send  money  for  that  purpose,’ was  the 
lady’s  answer.  ‘  I  did  not  ask  for  it ;  it  was  brought 
to  mo  by  some  ladles  who  requested  me  to  forward 
it  to  Florence,  and  I  did  so ;  and  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  it  is  no  affair  of  yours.’ 

‘  Of  that  you  are  not  to  judge,’  replied  the  magis¬ 
trate.  ‘  See  that  you  never  repeat  the  offense.’  ” 
The  name  of  this  lady  was  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss 
Gould,  who  recited  in  the  oars  of  the  writer  this 
whole  story,  and  she  added  “  When  I  was  told  that 
I  was  to  remain  in  custody  until  I  signed  a  pledge 
to  do  so  no  more,  I  replied  You  may  prepare  my 
(juarters,  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  here.” 
Dr.  S.  I.  Prime  told  us : 

We  were  in  the  city  of  Rome  when  the  Pope  was 
king  as  well  as  priest.  One  day  we  were  calling 
on  a  Scotch  Protestant  minister,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  his  own  hired  house  to  a  few  people,  trav¬ 
ellers  mostly,  meeting  for  worsliip.  While  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  a  written  order 
was  served  on  the  minister,  forbidding  him  to  hold 
religious  service  or  to  preach  again  within  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Papal  prohibition : 

British  Consulate  at  Borne,  Dec.  29, 1866. 
Sib:  It  is  my  official  duty  to  inform  you  tliat 
Monsignore  Randi,  Governor  of  Rome,  has  just 
communicated  to  me  that  you  are  holding  illegal 
religious  meetings  in  your  house,  which  you  must 
know  are  prohibited  by  the  Roman  law,  and  that 
you  have  thus  placed  yourself  in  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition  both  for  arrest  and  Imprisonment.  But 
as  the  Monsignore  permits  me  to  give  you  this  no¬ 
tice,  I  would  seriously  advise  that  you  at  once  put 
an  end  to  these  innovations,  and  that  you  visit  Mon- 
signore  Randi  at  Monte  Citorlo,  and  assure  him 
that  you  will  never  again  repeat  these  Illegal  acts. 
I  hope  in  this  way  you  may  possibly  suspend  your 
exile,  which  is  now  hanging  over  you.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

JosEi'H  Sevebn,  British  Consul. 

And  what  sarcasm  could  bo  more  caustic  than 
the  word  that  reached  us  of  the  doing  in  Mexico 
of  this  same  Papacy,  almost  at  the  very  time  its 
representative  was  praying  for  a  blessing  on  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  So  late  as  the  8th  day  of 
lust  August,  in  the  town  of  Ahuacuatilan  three 
Protestants,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Gomez,  Miguel 
Caprlano,  and  Mrs.  Zaragoza,  were  persecuted  to 
death  for  simply  worshipping  God  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  this  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  a  priest,  and  this  priest  sent  thither  by  a 
Bishop  on  condition  that  he  would  exterminate 
Protestantism.  Persecution  like  this  is  going  on  all 
the  time  in  countries  which  are  under  unrestrict¬ 
ed  Papal  rule.  And  of  its  spirit  in  our  country, 
we  have  specimens  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Nation  of  the  29  ult. : 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Northwest  appear 
to  be  making  a  carefully-planned  war  upon  the 
public-school  system,  and  they  are  meeting  with 
enough  success  in  Isolated  cases  to  arouse  general 
interest  in  the  question.  In  one  district  of  the 
town  of  Barton,  Wis.,  the  Catholics  rallied  in  force 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  year,  and  carried  a  res¬ 
olution  that  no  public  school  should  be  maintain¬ 
ed  during  the  year,  and  none  was  held.  This  year 
the  contest  was  renewed,  but  the  Catholics  took 
advantage  of  the  new  law  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  at  school  elections  to  bring  out  all  their 
women,  and  carried  the  same  resolution  again. 
At  Melrose,  Minn.,  the  Catholic  priests  engineered 
a  movement  to  shorten  the  school  year  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  order  to  compel  children  to  attend  a 
parochial  school.  Throughout  Stearns  county, 
Minn.,  the  Roman  catectiism  is  .said  to  be  taught 
openly  in  the  public  schools,  and  either  the  open¬ 
ing  or  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  are  devoted 
to  religious  instruction  given  by  the  priests,  all 
this  being  in  direct  violation  of  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  an  amendment  adopted  in 
1877  to  meet  tUia  very  coudltlon.  Most  of  this 


work  has  been  done  so  quietly  as  not  to  attract 
wide  attention,  but  the  evidences  of  a  determined 
assault  upon  the  public-school  system  are  now  so 
clear  that  its  friends  are  becoming  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  action. 

Readers  of  The  Federalist  know  how  passionate¬ 
ly  Jay,  Hamilton  and  Madison  and  the  rest  argue<l 
for  the  union  of  these  States  as  their  only  safety 
from  anarchy  and  misery  and  destruction.  “When¬ 
ever  the  dissolution  of  the  union  arrives,”  writes 
Jay  in  paper  No.  2,  “America  will  have  reason  to 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  poet  ‘  Farewell,  a  long 
farewell  to  all  my  greatness.’  ”  But  while  the  na¬ 
tion  was  under  the  nightmare  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  blood  of  men  was  pouring  out  like  water 
to  save  the  union,  the  Papacy  threw  all  its  weight 
into  the  scale  of  secession— wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy : 

“  Illustbious  and  Honobable  Pbesident  :  We 
have  just  received,  with  all  ;8uitable  welcome,  the 
persons  sent  by  you.  It  is  particularly  agreeable 
to  us  to  see  that  you,  illustrious  and  honorable 
President,  and  your  people  are  animated  with  the 
same  desires  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  we 
have  in  our  letters  inculcated  upon  our  venerable 
brothers.  May  it  please  God  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  other  peoples  of  America  and  their  rulers, 
reflecting  seriously  how  terrible  is  civil  war,  listen 
to  the  inspirations  of  a  calmer  spirit. 

The  reason  assigned  for  exalting  an  official  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  despotic  power  to  such  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  services,  is  about  as  extraordinary  as 
the  act  Itself.  It  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
the  most  numerous  body  of  professing  Christians 
belonging  to  any  one  Church  in  the  country.  Were 
this  so,  it  might  be  a  reason  for  asking  a  Catholic 
clergyman  to  take  part  in  the  services,  but  no  rea¬ 
son  for  what  was  actually  done.  But  it  is  .not  so. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  an  experienced  and  careful 
statistician,  makes  the  Roman  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  including  all  who  have  been  baptized,  to  be 
about  five  millions.  Both  the  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists  have  a  larger  population.  There  are  eleven 
million  communicants  in  evangelical  churches  In 
our  country,  including  a  population  of  four  times 
that  number,  while  of  Roman  Catholics  who  visit 
the  Confessional  there  are  probably  not  over  three 
millions. 

Now  not  only  clergymen  but  laymen,  and  those 
of  standing  and  character  such  as  makes  it  sheer 
Insolence  to  meet  with  the  charge  of  “  bigotry,’’ 
are  at  their  wlts'end  to  account,  not  as  is  strongly 
assumed  by  certain  apologists,  for  the  appearance 
of  a  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  services,  but  for  the 
selection  of  a  Prince,  the  sworn  subject  of  a  for¬ 
eign  power,  that  power  the  chronic,  professed  and 
practical  and  very  bitter  foe  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  offer  prayer  on  such  an  occasion  in  be¬ 
half  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  The  fact  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  exhibited  such 
ability,  sound  judgment  and  effective  skill  in  the 
general  management  of  affairs,  only  Increased  the 
surprise  of  that,  winch  though  ever  so  well  meant, 
must  be  pronounced  a  stupendous,  and  to  Protest¬ 
ant  patriotism  justly  exasperating,  blunder.  It 
seems  as  if  in  this  whole  matter  the  managers  were 
the  unconscious  victims  of  Jesuit  manipulation. 

W.  P.  Bbeed. 


REV.  WILLIAM  CURTIS  BOYCE. 

At  dawn  on  Sept.  23,  1887,  at  his  home  in  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  died  the  Rev.  William  Curtis  Boyce,  a 
member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  aged  78 
years.  Though  not  for  many  years  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  ho  had  supple¬ 
mented  his  active  ministry  by  a  life  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Master,  and  redolent  with  the  sacred 
perfume  of  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  under 
suffering,  that  was  an  hourly  ensample  unto  the 
relatives  and  friends  whose  solicitude  and  care 
were  rewarded  by  this  manifestation  of  the  grace 
of  God, 

Born  in  Homer,  Cortland  county,  in  February, 
1809,  he  attended  Academy  in  Homer,  Aurora,  and 
Cooperstown,  under  the  eye  of  his  guardian.  Jus¬ 
tice  Samuel  Nelson  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Union  College  In  the 
class  of  1830.  After  legal  studies  in  Lockport, 
Mr.  Boyce,  with  his  classmate  Judge  Levi  Bowen, 
wont  to  Kentucky,  where  after  a  course  in  the 
Transylvanian  Law  School,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice.  But  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  resolved 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  returning  to  his  native 
State  he  pursued  the  course  at  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  preached  for  over  twenty  years 
atWestford,  Otsego  counfy;  Fredonia,  Chautau¬ 
qua  county;  Maine,  Broome  county;  Richfield 
Springs  and  Lockport. 

In  1857  the  Aurora  Academy,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y,, 
was  revived  after  a  period  of  depression,  and  Mr. 
Boyce  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  fortunes. 
He  successfully  con<lucted  this  celebrated  institu¬ 
tion  for  about  three  years,  when  yielding  to  im¬ 
paired  health  and  the  promptings  of  a  strong  love 
of  nature,  he  removed  to  Lockport,  and  engaged 
for  a  number  of  years  in  fruit  culture,  at  the  same 
time  laboring  much  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

For  several  years  a  victim  of  insomnia  and  a 
gradually  increasing  paralysis,  his  uncomplaining 
patience  and  unwavering  trust  in  his  Master  have 
been  a  bright  example  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  have  preached  that  dally  sermon  of  the  Christ- 
life  beside  which  spoken  words  are  weak,  and  elo¬ 
quence  pales. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  the  week  the  tender  words 
of  tribute  and  of  consolation  were  spoken  by  his 
well-loved  brethren.  Rev.  Robert  Norton  of  the 
Second  Ward  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  B.  P. 
Marvin  of  Calvary  Church,  Lockport;  and  as  the 
Autumn  day  sank  gently  to  its  close,  he  was  laid 
to  rest  at  t  he  feet  of  his  venerable  mother. 

Voices  there  are  that  strenuously  compel. 

Or  cunningly  with  silver  tongue  persuade; 

And  sinewy  arms  that  wield  the  conquering  blade ; 
And  hands  that  know  the  sceptre’s  touch  full  well ; 

Shoulders  with  purple  or  with  ermine  draped; 
Feet  that  mount  ever  toward  the  peak  of  fame ; 
Hearts  burning  high  with  hot  ambition’s  flame; 

And  Intellects  to  agile  intrigue  shaped. 

But  these  are  not  what  mould  the  lives  of  men 

Toward  that  which  ever  makes  for  righteousness. 

And  warm  their  hearts  with  human  love’s  excess. 
Leading  them  back  to  love  of  God  again. 

Better  than  all  of  these  are  lives  like  thine. 

Filled  with  the  power  of  the  Life  Divine. 


LIKE  Ain)  PRECEPT. 

Those  who  would  not  eat  the  forbidden  fruit, 
shouid  not  come  near  the  forbidden  tree. 

She  is  only  half  a  mother  who  does  not  see 
her  own  child  in  every  child.— Heien  Hunt 
Jackson. 

Death  does  not  destroy,  but  catches,  crystal- 
izes,  and  makes  permanent  the  character  of  a 
good  man,  leaving  it  a  priceless  bequest  to  so¬ 
ciety. — Bishop  Dagget. 

There  may  be  times  when  silence  is  gold, and 
speech  silver ;  but  there  are  times,  also,  when 
silence  is  death  and  speech  is  life— the  very 
life  of  Pentecost.— Max  Mueller. 

As  some  rare  perfume  In  a  vase  of  clay. 

Pervades  It  with  a  fragraBce  not  Its  own. 

So  when  Thou  dwellest  In  a  mortal  soul. 

All  heaven’s  own  sweetness  seems  around  It  thrown. 

—Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

“  You  never  get  to  the  end  of  Christ’s  words,” 
said  Dean  Stanley.  “There  is  something  in 
them  always  behind.  They  pass  into  proverbs, 
they  pass  into  laws,  they  pass  into  doctrines, 
they  pass  into  consolations  ;  but  they  never 
pass  away,  and  after  all  tlie  use  that  is  made 
of  them  they  are  still  not  exhausted.” 

In  a  Glasgow  lecture  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ' 
said;  “In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Mr.  Darwin 
did  me  the  honor  of  calling  upon  me  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  with  that  distinguished  observer  of  nature. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  1  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible;  to  look  at  the  wonderful  processes  of 
nature  which  he  liad  observed,  without  seeing 
that  tliey  were  the  effect  and  the  expression  of 
mind.  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Darwin’s  an¬ 
swer.  He  kM>ked  at  me  hard,  and  sai'l :  ‘  Well,  | 
it  often  comes  over  me  with  overpowering  ( 
force,  but  at  other  times  (and  he  shook  bis 
head)  it  seems  to  go  away.’  ” 
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THE  HARVEST  ASD  THE  LABORERS. 

The  Lesson :  Matthew  ix.  35-38 ;  x.  1-8. 

35.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  Tillages' 
teaching  In  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  dls 
ease  among  the  people. 

36.  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with 
compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

37.  Thei!  salth  he  unto  his  disciples.  The  harvest  truly 
Is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few ; 

38.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  laborers  Into  bis  harvest. 

1.  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  hls  twelve  disciples, 
he  gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them 
out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease. 

2.  Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these :  The 
first,  Simon,  who  Is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother; 
James  the  sou  of  Zebedee,  and  John  bis  brother ; 

3.  Philip,  and  Bartholomew;  Thomas,  and  Matthew  the 
publican ;  James  the  son  of  Alpbteus,  and  Lebbmus,  whose 
surname  was  Thaddseus; 

4.  Simon  the  Cauaanlte,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also 
betrayed  him. 

5.  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them, 
saying.  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Into  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not: 

6.  But  go  ratiier  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

7.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
Is  at  hand. 

8.  Heat  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast 
out  devils .  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTRED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Tzxt.— “Freely  ye  have  received,  free¬ 
ly  (/tir.”— Matt.  X.  8. 

Vekse  35.  “And  Jesus  went  about  all  the 
cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people.”  The  first  thought 
in  reading  this  verse  is  the  wonderful  activity 
of  Christ,  aixl  it  was  an  activity  always  for  oth¬ 
ers.  He  “  went  about  doing  good  ”  (Acts  x.  28), 
and  He  seems  to  have  never  given  a  thought 
to  His  own  comfort  or  happiness.  This  journey 
of  love  was  the  second  in  the  record  of  Jesus’ 
public  life,  the  first  being  described  in  Matt, 
iv.  23,  where  the  language  is  almost  identical 
with  that  in  our  lesson. 

His  first  visit  was  to  Nazareth,  where  He 
met  with  such  unbelief  that  He  could  not  man¬ 
ifest  His  power,  and  so  He  leaves  His  own  city, 
where  He  had  spent  thirty  years,  and  finds  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  and  villages  (Mark  vi.  1-6).  His 
preaching  was  the  Gospel,  or  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  kingdom,  and  these  glad  tidings  were 
the  love  of  God  for  sinful  man,  and  His  par¬ 
don  for  all  who  looked  to  Him  in  pcnibmce 
and  faith.  We  do  not  read  that  Jesus  went 
about  those  cities  and  villages  preaching  po¬ 
litical  sermons,  or  drawing  crowds  by  His 
beautiful  essays  on  philosophical  and  moral 
themes.  No:  He  confined  His  preaching  to 
the  simple,  glorious  Gospel :  for  this  was  what 
poor  dying  sinners  needed  and  were  longing 
for.  Read  what  Paul  thought  on  this  matter 
of  preaching  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).  W’ith  His  preach¬ 
ing  Christ  healed  “every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people.”  By  the  term 
sickness”  we  may  understand  bodily  infir¬ 
mity,  while  “disease”  refers  to  more  pro¬ 
nounced  cases  of  physical  ailment.  The  two 
words,  therefore,  embrace  all  kinds  of  bodily 
complaints.  Every  variety  and  type  were 
represented  in  the  suffering  ones  who  were 
brought  to  the  Great  Physician.  He  healed 
them  all,  and  these  miracles  were  the  divine 
endorsement  of  His  preaching.  Ho  we  not 
learn  a  lesson  here,  that  unless  there  are  mir¬ 
acles  of  soul-healing  from  our  preaching,  the 
preaching  is  wrong  ? — for  every  sermon  should 
be  like  a  net  cast  into  the  waters,  and  God  will 
bless  our  labors  if  we  cast  the  right  net,  and 
cast  it  in  faith  and  prayer. 

Verse  36.  “But  when  He  saw  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted  and  were  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.”  The 
multitudes  “  fainted  ”  ;  or  a  better  rendering 
would  be  distressed  or  tormented  by  the  bur¬ 
dens  laid  upon  them.  The  word  “  scattered  ” 
may  also  be  rendered  cast  down,  like  sheep 
harasseil  by  the  wolves,  and  worn  out  by  trou¬ 
ble  (John  X.  8-12).  The  reference  is  to  the 
deep  moral  misery  of  the  people,  so  that  to 
the  mind  of  Christ  they  seemed  like  a  scatter¬ 
ed,  broken-down,  and  helpless  flock.  But  the 
Son  of  God  was  not  re|)elled  by  this  fact,  but 
He  was  moved  to  pity,  and  His  heart  was 
moved  with  compassion  to  help  them.  Notiee 
how  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  a  God  of 
compassion  (Lam.  iii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15; 
Jer.  xii.  15;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  38,  Ixxxvi.  15,  exi.  4, 
cxii.  4,  cxlv.  8);  and  in  the  Gosjiels  we  h.-ive 
the  picture  again  and  again  of  the  pitying  love 
of  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  34;  Mark  v.  1!(;  Luke 
vii.  13.  Tluit  which  brought  the  Saviour  from 
the  throne  to  suffer  and  die  for  guilty  sinners, 
was  the  divine  pity  (Isa.  lix.  16,  Ixiii.  9;  John 
iii.  16,  17).  Had  not  the  heart  of  God  been 
moved  with  compassion  for  us,  no  Cross  would 
have  been  planted  on  Calvary,  no  eternal  hope 
would  have  lightened  the  gloom  of  despair  in 
a  single  soul.  Sin  scatters  and  makes  sorrow¬ 
ful  those  whom  God  created  in  His  likeness; 
but  Christ  the  Heavenlj' Shepherd  brings  them 
back  to  the  divine  fold,  and  makes  the  burdens 
light. 

Verses  37,  38.  “Then  saith  He  unto  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  jilenteous,  but  the 
laborers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  laborers 
into  His  harvest  ”  (,Tohn  iv.  35,  :)6).  By  the 
words  “  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,”  our 
Lord  referred  to  the  fact  that  people  were 
ready  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  reacly  to  believe 
in  the  Messiah  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  in  a  lack 
of  preachers,  for  as  yet  Jesus  was  the  only  la¬ 
borer  in  the  harvest-field.  And  this  is  the 
great  want  to-day  in  the  world— laborers  for 
Christ  in  harvesting  souls.  In  heathen  lands 
weary  hearts  are  crying  out  for  the  good  news 
from  heaven,  are  sighing  for  deiiverance  from 
the  burden  of  sin ;  but  there  are  only  a  few 
who  are  readj’  to  say  “  Lonl,  here  am  I ;  send 
me.”  And  so  in  our  own  land,  and  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns,  there  are  multitudes  who  are 
longing  for  God’s  favor,  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  lives  of  earthliness,  and  are  search¬ 
ing  after  a  Saviour  and  a  Divine  Guide.  But 
the  laborers  are  few.  A  large  part  of  the 
Church  are  a.deej)  on  the  harvest-field,  and 
care  only  to  get  safe  themselves  within  the 
pearly  gate.  If  there  were  to  fall  upon  the 
whole  Church  a  baptism  of  fire,  then  the  fields 
would  be  full  of  earnest  sowers  and  reapers, 
and  the  harvest  would  embrace  all  the  millions 
of  sinners  who  now  are  going  down  to  death. 
The  obstacle  to  the  millennium  triumph  is  in 
the  Church,  not  in  the  world. 

Verse  38.  “  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  laborers 
into  His  harvest.”  “The  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest  ”  is  God  the  Father,  who  in  His  infinite 
compassion  sent  His  beloved  Son  into  this 
world  of  dying  sinners  to  sow  the  seed  of  di¬ 
vine  truth.  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest :  for 
the  seed  is  His,  the  field  is  His,  and  the  ripen¬ 
ed  grain  is  His. 

You  will  notice  that  the  Saviour’s  command 
to  pray,  is  spoken  to  those  who  stand  ready 
for  service :  “  Pray  ye.”  The  prayers  of  idlers 
in  the  vinej'ard  could  not  avail  anything,  for 
only  const‘crated  disciples  can  prevail  with 
God.  Jacob  by  the  brook  Jabbok  had  no  pow¬ 
er,  until  by  the  touch  of  the  Almighty  the  old 
Jacob  was  ma  le  helpless,  and  then  human 
weakness  laid  hoM  of  omnipotence.  But  ear¬ 
nest  laboring  is  always  aceomjianied  with  ear¬ 
nest  praying,  and  these  prayers  have  power 
with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  But  what  is  the 
burden  of  such  petitions  ?  Not  selfish  wants. 


not  earthly  riches  or  pleasure,  but  the  peti-  V brse  6.  “  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
tions  are  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  soul-har-  of  the  house  of  Israel.”  To  them  belonged 
vest,  and  as  we  labor  and  see  work  to  be  done  the  promises,  as  the  chosen  nation,  and  from 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  few  laborers  in  the  Israel  a  people  had  first  to  be  gathered.  Paul 
field,  the  prayers  are  that  God  will  raise  up  acted  on  this  rule  (Acts  xvi.  6,9).  Onthedesig- 
more  laborers,  and  that  the  Church  may  be  nation  of  God’s  sinning  children  as  sheep  and 
full  of  the  missionary  spirit.  And  these  pray-  lost  sheep,  see  Psalm  Ixxiv.  1,  cxix.  176 ;  Isa. 
ers  will  not  be  restricted  to"  our  own  city  or  liii.  6;  Jer.  1.6,17;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11;  Matt.  xv. 
country,  for  the  harvest  field  is  the  world,  and  24 ;  John  x.  11. 

the  Christ-love  must  embrace  all  who  are  con-  Verse  7.  “And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The 
demned  and  dying.  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  This  was  the 

Then  we  have  here  the  solemn  truth  that  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  2), 
only  those  whom  God  sends  forth,  can  accom-  this  was  the  preaching  of  the  Lord  himself 
plish  anything  in  His  vineyard.  There  must  (Matt.  iv.  17) ;  it  was  a  kingdom  whose  King 
be  first  the  divine  call,  and  then  the  divine  had  come  to  earth  to  set  up  His  throne  in  hu- 
anointing,  or  the  most  earnest  labors  will  be  nian  hearts,  and  it  was  to  be  firmly  established 
in  vain.  It  is  not  enough  to  pray  for  laborers ;  hy  the  death  tand  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  by 
we  must  pray  that  God  will  send  them  forth,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day 
and  then  sinners  will  hear  and  accept  the  Gos-  of  Pentecost.  The  (Msciples  were  to  be  heralds 
pel  invitation.  All  anointed  workmen  are  co-  of  this  kingdom,  and  were  to  call  men  to  re¬ 
laborers  with  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  9,  2  Cor.  vi.  1).  pentance,  and  so  to  an  acceptance  of  the  grace 
Chap,  x..  Verse  1.  “And  when  He  had  called  of  the  King, 
unto  Him  his  twelve  disciples.  He  gave  them  Verse  8.  “  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepei's, 
power  against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils;  freely  ye  have 
out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  received,  freely  give.”  Miraculous  power  was 
manner  of  disease.”  given  to  them,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  the 

We  have  here  the  call  of  the  twelve  to  be  Gospel,  and  they  were  to  be  unselfish,  caring 
apostles.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  for  others,  and  eager  that  others  should  share 
symbolism  of  the  number  twelve,  but  I  do  not  with  them  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
regard  it  as  of  any  practical  value  to  our  in  Luke  x.  17  we  read  that  when  the  Seventy 
scholars.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  interest  to  returned  from  their  missionary  tour,  they  re- 
notice  that  there  were  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  ported  that  devils  were  subject  to  them,  and 
and  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve  founda-  in  Acts  ix.  36  we  have  the  first  account  of  the 
tions  and  twelve  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  14,  Eph.  ii.  raising  of  the  dead  by  the  Ajiostles. 

20).  God’s  gift  of  His  Son  is  a  free  gift,  and  we 

“He  gave  them  power."  This  power  could  must  give  freely  the  glad  tidings,  and  proclaim 
come  only  from  Christ.  Human  wisdom  gives  a  free  and  full  salvation.  The  word  “  freely  ” 
no  converting  power  to  a  laborer  in  God’s  as  used  here  referred  undoubtedly  to  reeom- 
vineyard;  it  is  an  instrument  which,  when  used  pense  for  their  work.  They  had  i>aid  nothing 
by  the  Spirit,  can  accomplish  great  resuits,  for  the  Gospel  blessings,  and  they  were  to  ask 
but  in  itself  it  can  do  no  more  in  this  divine  nothing  in  payment,  that  is,  their  service  was 
work  than  ignorance.  “  Paul  may  jilant,  Apol-  to  be  a  thank-offering  of  gratitude.  This  does 
los  may  water,  but  God  alone  can  give  the  in-  not  exclude  the  principle  of  necessary  worldly 
crease.”  It  is  significant  that  these  Twelve  provision  for  God’s  servants  (1  Tim.  v.  18),  but 
Apostles  were  not  in  any  .sense  connected  with  the  truth  taught  is  that  there  must  be  no  spirit 
the  priesthood,  but  were  laymen;  that  they  of  covetousness  in  Christian  service,  but  loving 
were  unlearned  in  human  philosophy,  and  gratitude  must  be  the  one  and  only  motive, 
were  uncultured ;  but  they  believeil  in  Jesus  If  you  have  been  called  of  God  to  be  a  Sun- 
as  the  Messiah,  and  they  possessed  an  inward  day-school  teacher,  and  are  constantly  seek- 
piety  which  Christ  now  furnished  with  divine  ing  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  then  e.rpect 
graces  and  power.  With  this  furnishing,  they  great  results  every  Sabbath,  and  you  will  have 
became  .\i)ostles,  or  witnesses  and  representa-  them. 
tives  of  Christ,  not  only  for  extending  His  king¬ 


dom,  but  for  ruling  His  Church.  -And  yet  STfie 

was  not  till  after  His  Ascension,  and  after  He  _ _ 

had  breathed  on  them  (John  xx.  22),  that  they  rj>|jg  Examiner  says  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
became  fully  consecrated ;  and  not  till  the  |  fjtate  are  agreed  that  their  State  Mis- 

Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  on  the  Day  of  Convention  is  a  good  thing,  an.l  has 

entecost,  u  ^ ®  ^  promoted  a  great  advance  the  last  thirteen 

convert  souls.  And  what  was  the  power  which  *  .  i  i  •  , 

He  now  bestowed  upon  them?  It  was  two-  years  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches-especial- 
.  ly  the  weak  ones  ; 

1.  To  cast  out  unclean  spirits.  The  one  ruling  conviction  under  which  the 

„  Hornellsville  reconstruction  took  place  in  1874 

2.  To  heal  diseases.  t^.^-itoiy,  p.  .pulati,  .u.des- 

Verses  2-4.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  list  titutiou,  small  and  dependent  Baptist  churches 
of  the  -Apostles.  Peter’s  name  stands  first,  al-  enough  to  absorh  all  the  resources  of  a  State 
though  -Andrew  and  John  were  first  called  to  Convention.  Hence  it  was  ileteriniued  that  its 


In  all  the  lists  of  the  -Apostles,  his  name  stands  i  tions.  The  Convention  has  not  found  it  practi- 
first,  and  the  name  of  Judas  stands  last.  Peter  cable  to  do  in  tiicse  three  departments  all 
was  the  first  to  confess  Christ  as  the  Son  of  [  that  should  have  been  done.  Look  at  some 
God  (Mutt.  xvi.  16),  and  he  was  the  founder  of  facts.  The  Annual  for  1887  reports  800  Baptist 
the  Christian  Church  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  chuiches  in  the  State,  hat  ing  044  pastors, 

.......  tt  1  it  _ _ _  which  leaves  more  than  200  churches  that  have 

(Acts  11.  4).  He  was  also  the  first  t  y  ^  pastors.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 

glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  number  of  such  churches  at  250.  But 


(-Acts  X.). 


it  will  be  said  that  nearly  every  one  of  these 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  six  of  these  churches  are  so  small  as  to  be  necessarily 
Apostles  were  brothers:  Peter  and  -Andrew,  without  pastors.  We  have  214  churches  of  not 
James  and  John,  and  the  sons  of  Ali.heus.  tl>Hn  fifty  members  l.ut  111  of  theiu  have 

.  .  T  ,  1  T)  4  ..  .,-1  ,  ...n....-  pastors  or  stated  sutiplies,  and  103  of  them 

Amlrew,  John,  and  Peter,  and  perhaps  some  stated  supplies.  Many 

of  the  others,  had  formerly  been  the  disciples  ^icpendent  churches  have  received  help  from 
of  John  the  Baptist.  the  Convention,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  tliat 


The  first  four,  Peter,  -Andrew,  .Tames,  and  with  the  same  measure  of  help  nearly  all  of  the 
John,  were  all  from  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44),  and  103  would  liave  stated  preaching  every  Sun- 
“  occupied  tlie  innermost  place  in  the  com-  Hie  work  of  the  Convention  will  not  be 

pany  of  the  twelve,  ami  were  chosen  out  of  the  f “"“‘'.'‘‘r 

•  ,,  T,  -  T  1  of  these  small  churches  have  pastors  or  supplies, 

chosen.  Three  of  these,  letei,  .Tames,  .ind  reported  by  The  Annual  that  our 

.Tohn,  were  especially  honored  by  the  peculiar  churclusj  have  under  their  care  82(!  Sunday- 
confidenee  of  the  Master  (Mark  v.  37,  Matt,  schools  and  nearly  108,000  scholars  in  them. 


xvii.  1,  xxvi.  37).  Pliilii)  was  also  from  Beth 
saida  (.Tohn.  i.  44). 


whili'  the  memlnrship  of  these  cliurclies  is 
121,390.  An  important  work  is  to  be  done  in 


The  following  tvpical  meanings  have  been  enlarging  the  uuinber,  the  sccipe,  and  the  eili- 
•  4.  -1  •  4.  4^.  4-  .  cieiicyot  these  scliools.  \Vi‘ have  aca  lemit's, 

given  to  their  n.'iines:  Peter,  Confession;  .  .  i  .i  i  .  i  . .  4i 

"  ...  ’ .  ’  colleges,  and  theological  semmaru's  m  the 

.Tames,  Martyrdom;  1  hilip.  Communion;  state,  and  not  one  of  tinmi  has  all  the  students 
Thomas,  the  Spirit  of  Inquiry ;  James,  Eccles-  it  ouglit  to  have, or  all  the  endowment  it  needs, 
iastical  Government ;  Simon  Zelotes,  Pastoral  Nothing  is  more  aiiiiareiit,  therefore,  than  that 


Activity  ;  Andrew,  Missions;  .Tolin,  Mysticdsni  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  which  our  State 
and  Ideal  Dejith  and  C!almness ;  Bartholom»*w,  C'onveiition  has  not  yet  doin',  and  the  need  of 
Sinceritv,  Simplicity,  an  I  Devoutness;  Mat-  "hich  is  iuiperative.  For  these  rea-soiis 

,,  .T  •  it  IS  to  be  lioiied  that  no  atteniiit  Will  be  made 

hew ,  Theociatie  and  Ecclesiastical  Leaimng,  jg  Utica  to  imjiair  tht' unity  of  the  Convention 
Lel)beus,  or  Tliaddeus,  Pastoral  Faithfulness,  weaken  the  jiower  of  its  apjiointed  service 
Discipline;  Judas  Iscariot,  Secular  -Adminis-  by  radical  changes  in  its  constitution  or  jiolicy. 

tration  of  the  Church.  Or  if  you  take  the  -  - 

meanings  of  some  of  their  names,  it  Is  an  in-  'Phe  Independent  is  careful  to  maintain  that 
teresting  study:  Peter,  a  rock;  -Andrew,  man-  action  at  Springfield  was  taken  in  no  harsh 
ly ;  James,  an  Ohl  Testament  name  of  honor;  .4 

John,  givi'ii  by  Jehovah,  bv  the  grace  of  Je-  .  -  , 

hovah ;  Philiji,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  ii  i  i  a  i 


The  Independent  is  careful  to  maintain  that 
the  action  at  Springfield  was  taken  in  no  harsh 
or  hasty  mood,  and  now  “  Here  we  stand  ;  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  ”  : 

The  Hyiiothesis  of  Hope  shaped  on  Andover 


the  lernation  of  this  name;  Bartholomew,  or  .admission  under 

non  in  furrows,  u  oulti\ated  liold,  and  if  he  various  guises.  It  seized  a  year  ago  upon  the 
was  Nathanael,  as  is  supposed  bj’  many,  that  expedient  of  councils  “  in  difficult  doctrinal 
name  signifies  the  gift  of  God;  Thomas,  <a  cases,”  and  came  to  Siuinglield  prepared  to 
twin  ;  Lebbeus,  the  courageous.  press  in,  if  po.ssible,  under  cover  of  that  respect- 


wonl,  signifying  to  be  hot,  to  glow,  to  be  zeal-  p[<>ve  inadeipiate  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  ad 
OILS,  and  that  it  is  not  a  locai  term,  as  indicat-  ministration  of  a  corporation,  and  the  Boan 


ed  in  our  version. 


said  by  a  decisive  vote  that  the  measure  is  in- 


To  the  (piestion,  which  may  be  .ask(*d  by  expedient,  a  decision  which  seems  to  us  to  lie 
vour  scholars.  Why  our  Loni  should  have  tanineutly  sound,  even  from  a  jiurely  ecclesi- 
chosen  Judas  Iscariot  as  one  of  His  apostles  ?  standiioint.  This  was  the  Board’s  first 

the  answer  is  a  difficult  one.  A  writer  well  *  appearance  of  the  alert  Hypothesis 

calls  It  a  great  theological  prolilem.”  He  is  was  in  conneetioii  witli  the  usual  report  on  the 
called  a  devil  in  John  vi.  70,  a  thief  in  John  administration  of  the  Home  Department  and 
xii.  6,  and  a  son  of  perdition  in  John  xvii.  12.  the  policy  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  It 
Did  not  Jesus  know  his  character?  He  lunst  souglit  to  supersede  the  action  at  Des  Moines 
have  done  so.  Was  he  chosen  so  that  he  tying^he  hands  of  tlie  Prudential  C.iinmittee, 
4  4.4^  1  •  41  1  and  insisting  that  men  adjudged  by  ocal  coun- 

might  be  the  mst  umemt  of  God  in  the  salva-  aoctrinally  (lualilical  to  become  pas- 

tion  of  the  world  .  This  view’  is  re\olting  to  tors  of  churches,  are  to  be  assumed  to  be  doc- 
our  ideas  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  I  give  for  trinally  <iualified  to  become  missionaries  abroad, 
your  thought  this  explanation  by  Lange ;  “  We  This  was  the  policy  proposed  by  the  minority  of 
would  rather  to  suggest,  that  carried  away  by  the  Committee  on  the  Horae  Department,  as  set 
temporary  enthusiasm,  Judas  had  offered  him-  torth  in  its  repoit  and  resolutions,  and  a.s  ad- 
self  to  the  Lord ;  that  the  disciples,  blinded  by  'ocatecl  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  force  by  one 
Li.,  .  .4  I  1  41  11  "bom  all  Christians  delight  to  honor,  one  who 

his  glowing  zeal,  had  earnestly  recommended  j^es  not  himself  hold  the  so-called  “  permissi- 
him  to  the  Master ;  and  that  in  the  fulnessand  ble  ”  hope,  but  regards  it  as  consistent  with  the 
boldness  of  His  love,  Christ  had  consented  to  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel.  This  policy,  if 
receive  a  man  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  chief-  adopted,  would  have  opened  wide  the  door  to 
ly'  because  His  refusal  might  have  proved  a  appointment  by’  the  American  Board,  to  men 
stumbling-block  to  the  disciples.”  whose  ministrations  Unitarian  and  Universalist 

„  r  i.mi.  ,  *-r  churches  in  this  country  find  not  unacceptable. 

>  ERSE  .).  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  it  would  have  opened  the  way  to  the  mission 
and  commanded  them,  saying.  Go  not  into  the  field  to  men  who  would,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  remarked,  “  Sow  .Asia  with  contradictions.”  The 
'Samaritans  enter  ye  not.”  -As  we  first  read  particular  expounder  of  the  Hypijtliesis  is  him- 
these  words  they  seem  contrarv  to  the  Spirit  a  minister  by  the  act  of  a  Cmigregational 
of  Christ,  for  He  had  told  thmn  that  many 

,  41  T’  ,4  1  Ti-  4  11-4,  policy  outlined  by  the  minority  resolutions  .as 

from  the  East  and  the  West  \yould  sit  down  qualified  doctrinally  for  missionary  service.  If 
with  the  patriarchs  in  the  kingdom  of  God  appointed,  he  would  have  in  the  mission  field 
(Matt.  viii.  ID,  and  it  was  when  they  were  in  a  under  the  declaration  of  these  resolutions,  the 
city  of  Samaria  that  He  had  told  them  that  the  “  same  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  inter- 
fields  were  white  for  the  harvest  (.Tohn  iv.  35 1.  pretation  of  God  s  \\  onl,  and  the  same  freedom 


But  we  can  understand  this  verse  perfectly  enjoys  in  this 

when  we  remembrr  that  the  Gospel  was  to  be  |  administration,  .ami  disregard  its  long 

preached  first  to. the  chosen  people  (Rom.  ii.  and  honoralile  history,  to  put  in  operation  a 
9,  10),  and  also  that  this  command  ha<l  refer-  policy  that  would  make  such  results  possible, 
enceonly  to  this  I'articular  missionary  journey.  To  this  proposal  it  returned  its  second  No. 
W’eare  also  to  bear  in  miml  that  the  disciples  The  third  appearance  of  the  pfisisteiit  Hy- 
were  not  at  this  period  prepared  to  preach  to  1^"““^  was  in  connection  with  the  elections, 
the  Gentiles,  for  they  had  not  risen  above  the  I  '  r’  n' obin.edve  iDv 
narrow  bigoted  ideas  of  their  nation,  ideas  |  1,^,  be  removed.  He  had  in  connection  with  the 
which  excluded  the  whole  Gentile  world  from  :  Prudential  Committee  faithfully  carried  out  the 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  children  of  Abra-  will  of  the  Board  as  expressed  at  Des  Moines, 
ham.  U'i  had  become  in  so  doing  a  target  for  sharp¬ 


shooters,  and  had  been  arraigned  for  doing 
what  the  Prudential  Committee,  under  the  in-  j 
structions  of  the  Board,  had  directed  him  to  , 
do.  It  was  proposed  to  strike  down  this  faith-  ‘ 
ful  and  competent  officer,  who  if  he  has  some 
of  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  human  nature,  ^ 
has  much  of  its  God-given  endowments.  In  a  ' 
speech  indicating  great  conscientiousness,  ' 
sweetness  of  spirit,  and  devotion  to  duty,  he  ! 
offered  himself  to  the  Board  as  a  sacrifice,  if  ■ 
need  be.  To  this  proposal  the  Board,  with  its  * 
sense  of  justice  and  gratitude  most  deeply  ! 
stirred,  returned  its  third  No.  The  action  of 
the  Board  is  at  every  point  guarded  against  ' 
misinterpretation. 

The  Observer  comments  on  the  New  Theolo¬ 
gy  defeat  at  Springfield,  holding  that  the  An-  ; 
dover  speculation  “  could  not  possibly  obtain 
what  it  seeks  unless  the  -American  Board  is 
ready  to  surrender  its  past  and  present  position 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel.”  We  quote  a  para¬ 
graph  : 

Tliough  the  result  has  been  a  substantial 
victory  for  the  Board  .as  it  represents  the  con¬ 
servative  sentiment  of  the  cliurclies,  the  fact 
that  such  a  contlict  as  this  is  possible  and  nec¬ 
essary  is  enough  to  prevent  the  slightest  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  sustained.  It  seems  to 
be  a  sad  day  for  the  work  of  any  missionary 
organization  when  its  most  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  supporters  are  quarrelling  among 
themselves  about  what  message  they  are  to  take 
to  the  heathen.  It  seems  iuqiossible  that  its 
sjiecial  work  should  not  suffer  from  such  a 
strife  as  this.  Those  who  have  been  defeated 
cannot  fail  to  lose  their  interest  in  a  work  which 
does  not  replesent  their  views  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  humanity  or  what  is  provided  for  its  re¬ 
lief.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  -American 
Boaiai.  All  this  trouble  from  first  to  last  is  in 
the  Congregational  churches.  They  are  di¬ 
vided.  Their  leading  clergy  do  not  tliink  alike 
on  matters  of  the  inteiisest  religious  interest. 
Their  differences  involve  directly  opposite  and 
antagonistic  interpretations  of  the  plainest 
statements  of  tlie  Nctv  Testament  Scriptures. 
How  much  the  Board  will  suffer  in  its  work  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  how  much  these  new,  but 
at  the  same  time  old,  views  as  to  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  work  and  mission,  are  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail.  All  attempts  to  deny  or  disguise  this  de¬ 
fection  by  calling  it  “a  jiliase  of  theology,”  or  a 
“  broader  view,”  is  utterly  foolish  if  not  wicked. 
To  reprt'sent  it  as  a  mere  “  theological  ilispute  ” 
over  an  abstraction,  is  trilling  with  the  most 
solemn  and  important  statements  ever  reveal¬ 
ed  to  man  for  his  deliverance  from  evil  and  res¬ 
toration  to  the  favor  of  his  Heavenly  Fathei. 

The  Christian  Weekly  welcomes  the  move¬ 
ment  among  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Canadians,  to  become  citizens  : 

The  chief  center  of  interest  in  the  matter  at 
present  is  Chicago,  where  several  English  soci- 
etit'S  are  cooperating  to  that  end.  The  English 
element  in  our  population  is,  perhaps,  not  fully 
realized.  The  number  of  this  class  of  persons 
is  only  a  little  short  of  the  number  of  tlio.se  of 
Irish  birth.  The  census  of  1880  showed  1,034,- 
7.55  persons  of  British  liirtli,  including  Britisli 
America,  but  excluding  Ireland.  There  are  said 
to  be  20,000  Canadians  in  Chicago,  25,000  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Scotchmen  in  Massachusetts,  40,- 
000  such  persons  in  New  York  city,  and  only  a 
comi>aratively  few  of  these  naturalized.  A  cen¬ 
sus  now  wouhl  show  a  larger  relative  propor¬ 
tion  between  Englishmen— Scotch  ami  Cana¬ 
dians  included  —  and  Irishmen.  That  these 
Englishmen  would  make  a  very  desirable  class 
of  citizens  is  at  once  aiiparent.  They  are  intel¬ 
ligent,  law-abiding,  and  honest.  In  public  ut¬ 
terances  they  have  shown  themselves  strong 
friends  of  our  public-school  system,  and  they 
are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  public  corruption. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  understand,  it  must  be 
confessed,  why  they  have  so  long  stood  aloof 
from  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  country 
needs  the  help  of  these  educated  and  honest 
men  in  meeting  the  evils  arising  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  many  unintelligent  and  even  lawless 
foreigners,  who  hasten  to  become  citizens. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  reminds  us  that 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Lajilace,  which  some 
scientific  men  have  made  haste  to  adopt,  is 
now  (luestioned,  and  even  rejected  .as  untrue 
by  eminent  astronomers : 

The  theory  seems  to  have  received  its  death 
blow  last  Summer.  Modiiieations  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  will  .save  some  of  its  parts,  but 
the  reconstruction  will  undoubtedly  be  exten¬ 
sive.  -Miss  A.  M.  Clerke,  the  author  of  a  nota¬ 
ble  history  of  the  progress  of  Astronomy  dur¬ 
ing  the  {uesent  century,  a  history  which  ranks 
with  till'  mo.st  valuable  astronomical  works  of 
this  gt'iieration,  uses  such  language  as  this: 

“  TTu'  iK'bular  hyiiothesis,  as  fashioned  by  I.a- 
plac(*,  no  longer  lits  in  with  all  the  known 
facts”;  “  the  reiterated  blows  of  objectors  may 
fairly  be  .s.aid  to  have  shattered  the  symiiK'tri- 
eal  mould  in  which  Laplace  cast  his  ideas. 
What  remains  of  it  is  summed  up  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  solar  system  did  originate,  some¬ 
how,  by  the  condensation  of  a  primitive  nebula. 
The  n'st  is  irrevocably  gone,  and  the  field  lies 
open  tor  ingiaiioiis  theorizing.” 

rrominent  among  the  assailants  of  the  La¬ 
place  theory  are  AI.  Faye  of  France  and  M. 
Wolf  and  Dr.  Carl  Braun  of  Germany;  the 
Frenchman  seeking  to  abolish  the  theory 
wholly,  and  the  Germans  to  “  restore  ”  it,  but 
with  a  restor.Ttion  that  ineliides  liardly  a  plank 
of  the  original  edifice.  These  gi'iitleiiieii  liave 
published  their  views  recently,  and  set  the  as¬ 
tronomers  of  the  worM  a-talking.  Dr.  Braun 
advocates  an  original  nebulous  imtss  embrac¬ 
ing  not  simply  our  solar  system,  but  the  entire 
siderical  universe.  This  mass  he  supposes  to 
have  been  not  homogem'ous,  lint  to  have  had 
local  irregularities  of  substance,  giving  rise  to 
local  condensations.  These  condensations  fell 
through  the  mass,  so  accumulating  additional 
size.  Motion  was  originated  liy  the  action  of 
molecular  attraction,  tangential  motion  and 
gravity,  and  by  collisions.  Dr.  Braun  mak<'3 
much  use  of  collisions.  Such  is  a  very  bald 
and  brief  statement  of  a  cosmogony  earefully 
wrought  out  by  an  eminent  astronomer.  The 
theory  is  fanciful,  but  does  account  for  some 
troublesome  facts. 

Braun’s  hypothesis  is  important  as  showing 
a  disposition  to  reject  almost  entirely  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Laplace  by  one  professing  to  restore  it, 
and  secondly  as  indicating  a  disposition  to 
ailvocate  an  almost  simultaneous  creation  or 
formation  of  all  suns  and  satellites.  It  has 
not  been  easy  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  respect  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  neb¬ 
ular  hypothesis.  According  to  that  theory  the 
sun  and  stars  are  much  older  than  the  earth, 
and  a  reconciliation  has  been  sought  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  mists  which 
had  concealed  the  sun  and  stars  were  condens¬ 
ed,  the  atmosphere  cleared,  and  the  sun  and 
stars  made  visible.  But  by  Braun’s  hypothe¬ 
sis,  published  this  year,  the  condensations  in 
the  nebulous  mass  were  virtually  simultaneous, 
and  it  is  imjiossible  to  tell  whether  the  earth 
or  the  sun  is  the  older  orb.  Tlie  entire  sidere¬ 
al  system  of  orbs  was  in  formation  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

The  Christian  Advocate  fears  that  there  are 
men  in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  whose  influence  steafiily  undermines 
that  Church’s  peculiar  institutions.  They  are 
in  it,  but  not  of  it : 

-As  an  example,  take  this:  There  is  a  minister 
who  publicly  says  that  cla.ss-nieetings  are  a 
gone-by  institution  in  the  Cliurch  ;  who  never 
visits  one ;  who  never  gives  out  notices  of 
them  from  the  pulpit ;  holds  no  Leaders  and 
Stewards’  Meeting  ;  <locs  not  take  a  vote  of  tlie 
Leaders  and  Stewards’  Meeting  as  t'l  whether 
probationers  sliall  be  received  into  the  Church. 
The  enqiloyment  of  ministers  who  pursue  tliat 
course,  and  avow  those  .sentiments,  and  their 
apjiointment  to  important  positions,  is  suicidal. 

!  There  is  a  gn  at  diff  -renee  between  neglect  of 
j  duty  and  the  denial  of  duty.  The  neglect  of  it 
may  be  followed  by  repentance  and  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  it,  the  denial  of  it  cuts  up, conscience  and 
'  fidelity  by  the  roots. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  gratified  at  the 
indications  of  increased  interest  in  J ewish  liter¬ 
ature,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  : 

The  number  of  new  works  on  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  showed  no  diminution  last  year  ;  in  fact, 
there  was  an  increased  impetus  displayed 
abroad  ;  England,  at  last  competing  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  showing  a  hopeful  progress. 
It  is  curious  that,  as  the  Talmud  is  becoming 
less  an  authority,  its  scientific  study  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  greater  thoroughness,  and  trans¬ 
lations,  lexicons,  short  manuals  of  instruction, 
and  helps  to  its  methodology  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Prof.  Graetz’s  plan  for  an  encyclo- 
pajdia  of  the  Talmud — to  be  the  composite 
work  of  a  Jewish  academy  of  the  best  known 
scholars — is  by  no  means  a  visionary  scheme. 
One  gratifying  feature  of  the  past  year’s  litera¬ 
ry  work  was  the  prominence  given  in  Germany, 
France  and  England  to  Jewish  history — it  is  a 
welcome  change  from  the  undue  attention  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  Semitic  philology. 

It  is  suggestive,  in  view  of  the  statement 
rather  fashionable  in  certain  quarters  that  He¬ 
brew  is  a  dead  language,  to  fiml  the  Hebrew 
correspondence  classes  of  Prof.  Harper  of 
Yale  numbering  a  thousand  or  more  eager  stu¬ 
dents,  while  in  cognate  Semitic  tongues  the  roll 
of  students  is  large.  Prof.  Harper  is  working 
hard  to  have  Hebrew  placed  on  a  level  with 
Latin  and  Greek  as  an  elective,  and  should 
he  succeed,  Yale  will  be  followed  by  other 
colleges  where  Hebrew  is  only  an  optional 
study  for  undergraduates.  The  next  step  to 
insure  a  full  and  tliorough  Hebrew  course 
would  be  to  hold  Hebrew  entiance  examina¬ 
tions,  which  would  necessitate^  the  addition  of 
Hebrew  to  the  ordinary  college  preparatory 
school.  To  advance  the  (^dlege  grade,  Hebrew 
elementary  work  should  be  begun  in  the  school ; 
at  present  higher  Hebrew  is  usually  deferred 
to  the  post-graduate  course. 

The  National  Bajitist  thus  concludes  on  the 
-American  Board  discussion ; 

Several  things  suggest  themselves.  For  one 
thing,  how  idle  is  the  talk  about  theology  hav¬ 
ing  lost  its  interest  for  men.  Every  newspaper, 
religious  and  secular,  has  been  wide  awake  to 
gather  and  to  spread  the  opinions  and  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  question  of  a  future  probation 
for  the  uiievangelized  heathen.  Extra  trains 
brought  crowds  to  the  meetings.  Politics,  col¬ 
lege  games,  athletics,  the  stock  board,  for  the 
moment  were  secondary.  'I'lie  Bible  is  not  an 
out- worn  book  ;  it  is  the  most  five  book  in  the 
world. 

An  illustration  in  the  same  line  was  seen  last 
week  at  the  Philadelphia  -Association,  when  a 
crowded,  popular  audience  listeneil  for  an  hour 
with  close  attention  to  a  closely  read  and  close¬ 
ly  reasoned  discourse  on  “God  justified  in  the 
coiidemnation  and  punishment  of  the  impenitent 
sinner.” 

'I’lie  most  alile  and  eminent  men  in  the  de¬ 
nomination  were  present,  and  led.  The  leadei-s 
did  not  stay  at  home  in  their  tents  and  murmur 
that  other  people  led.  They  went  and  spoke 
and  argued  and  voted. 

THE  SY-A’OH  OF  OHIO 

Convened  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  witli  an  attendance  of 
two  hundred  members.  Rev.  Joseph  O.  Monfort, 
D.D.,  the  retiring  moderator,  preached  the  opening 
sermon.  Rev.  I.  O.  Hall,  D.I).,  of  Lima  was 
elected  moderator.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Craven,  Poor, 
White,  and  Ganse  were  lieard  in  behalf  of  the 
Boards  they  represented.  The  usual  routine  of 
liusiness  was  transacted  with  despatch.  The  eve¬ 
nings  wen*  devoted  to  popular  meetings,  and  very 
well  attended.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Rev.  H.  E. 
Ketcharn,  Chairman  of  the  Sunday-school  Commit¬ 
tee,  read  an  excellent  report,  follow(*d  with  ad¬ 
dresses  liy  Rev.  J.  C.  Ely  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw, 
D.D.,  tlie  veteran  missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union. 

Rev.  Dr.  Scovell,  Presiilent  of  the  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity,  made  a  very  aide  speech  in  regard  to  this 
institution.  Last  j’car  $65,000  was  added  to  its 
endowment.  Six  hundred  students  were  enrolled, 
and  they  have  ninety  in  the  Freshman  class.  Dr. 
Eilinwood,  witli  his  usual  power,  presented  the 
claims  of  Foreign  Missions.  Tlie  Centennial  call¬ 
ed  out  an  earnest  discussion,  and  tlie  $1,000, 000 
for  the  Relief  Board  was  pre.ssed  with  earnestness. 

The  Ladies  Home  Missionary  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large. 
Mrs.  Perkins  of  Cleveland  presided.  Tlie  papers 
read  and  the  addresses  made  were  of  a  high  order 
and  well  received. 

A  Sadden  Death. 

During  the  aft(*rnoon  of  W(*dnesday  a  solemn 
and  thrilling  incident  occurred.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Pyle  of  Cincinnati,  a  lady  aged  76  years,  wliose 
life  had  lieen  devoted  to  educational  and  religious 
work,  while  on  (lie  platform  earnestly  addressing 
tlie  large  audience,  hohling  in  her  iiand  a  small 
tract  on  “  Unemployi'il  Talent,”  pressing  the  duty 
of  consecration  of  all  we  have  and  owe  to  Ctirist 
and  His  service,  stie  fell  prostrate  on  tlie  platform, 
and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus  emh'ti  at  tlie 
[lost  of  fluty  the  earttily  life  of  a  most  godly,  use¬ 
ful,  ami  honored  S(*rvant  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
Slie  is  now  a  victor  crowned,  a  redei'ined  s|iirit 
safe  in  tlie  home  aliovi*.  Her  sudd(*n  ih'atli  from 
np()[ilexy  produced  a  deep  and  solemn  iiiqiressioii 
on  our  Synoil,  and  on  Tliur.sday  a  special  sfU'vice 
was  lield  for  the  inqirovement  of  tliis  sad  hereav- 
ment.  C. 

I’liiua,  Ohio,  Oct.  1:1, 18H7. 
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REVIVALS  AXI)  THE  WORD  OF  (JOH. 

The  relation  of  God’s  Word  to  f?entiine  re¬ 
vivals,  or  the  dependence  of  revivals  for  (jenu- 
ineness  upon  the  study  and  use  of  the  Word  of 
Gotl,  is  an  important  theme  for  thought,  espe¬ 
cially  just  now.  At  no  time  in  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  has  there  been  such  earnest  writing 
and  speakinp,  and  popular  desire  for  revivals, 
l?reat  revivals,  wholesale  efforts  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  that  speed¬ 
ily,  as  now. 

But  a  short  time  back  the  burden  of  all  pray¬ 
ing  was  for  the  world  to  be  opened  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Now  it  i.s’ open.  We  prayed  for  multitudes 
to  come  to  Christ ;  and  sure  enough,  instea<l  of 
ten  or  twenty  a-year  coming  into  a  particular 
church,  we  now  see  hundreds  added  to  the  roll 
in  a  few  weeks.  Twenty  years  ago  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  score  to  one  of  our  largest  churches, 
was  esteemed  a  very  goo<l  report.  Last  year 
one  church  added  728.  Large  additions  are 
getting  to  be  the  rule  ami  expectation.  We 
will  hope  it  is  never  an  unholy  ambition.  The 
use  of  evangelists,  too,  in  aid  of  the  pastor,  is 
clearly  a  growing  practice.  An<l  it  is  likelj'  to 
increase:  for  gathering  handfuls  of  hand-pick¬ 
ed  fruit  appears  like  small  business  in  com¬ 
parison  with  shaking  down  and  shoveling  in 
by  the  wagon-load.  Hence  all  pastors,  oven 
the  conservative  ones,  are  likely  to  ho  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  popular  movement. 

We  do  not  criticise,  nor  would  we  throw  sus¬ 
picion  into  the  air.  It  maybe  we  are  toiK’hing 
the  margin  of  those  hist  times  when  wonderful 
things  are  to  happen,  even  a  nation  be  horn  in 
a  day.  Tlie  Christian  eye  of  faith  should  be 
expectant  of  promise  fultilled.  But  a  grain  of 
caution  is  well  even  in  time  of  highi’st  action. 
The  Indian’s  ambush  has  often  ovi’rwhelmed 
an  army  rushing  as  if  to  seize  sudden  victory. 
If  it  he  true  that  the  popular  heart  is  in  unus¬ 
ual  religious  stir,  then  surelj’,  for  siifety,  God’s 
Word  should  come  in  with  its  “living”  and 
“active”  element,  “sharper  tlian  any  two- 
edged  sword,  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and 
spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  <iuick 
to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart”  (New  Version).  “Thy  Word  giveth 
life.”  “Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth. 
Thy  Word  is  truth,”  is  a  sentiment  made  dou¬ 
bly  emphatic  by  the  sjicrcdness  of  the  hour 
when  it  fell  from  the  Saviour’s  lips.  It  is  not 
finite  genius  and  manly  originality  that  give  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  Christian  endeavor.  It  is  rather  t  ho 
unfolding  and  exliibiting  to  human  view  the 
truth  already  in  tliat  revealed  Word  which  is 
the  proiluct  of  infinite  genius  and  divine  orig¬ 
inality.  Man  is  not  a  creator,  luit  an  artifi¬ 
cer;  not  a  rcvcaler,  l)ut  an  interpreter.  The 
most  skilful  miner  in  all  the  mountains  will 
not  find  precious  metal  except  where  the  Cre¬ 
ator  has  placed  it  on  dcfiosit.  Truth  as  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  great  instrument  of 
salvation.  But  the  highest  originality  does 
not  invent  truth.  Finite  mind  can  discover  it, 
teach  it,  live  it;  that  is  all.  Newton  did  not 
appoint  gravity  nor  niiike  its  laws.  Neither 
did  Morse  teach  the  electric  current  liow  to 
fiow.  They  both  waited  at  the  feet  of  nature, 
listening  while  she  spoke,  and  taking  data  of 
her  modes  of  action.  No  truth  originates  in 
human  genius,  however  brilliant.  The  eternal 
mind  only  is  the  source  of  ideas.  The  divine 
intelligence  is  the  origin  and  archetype  of  all 
truth — i,s  the  truth.  God  knows,  man  lefirns. 
Got!  reveals,  man  interprets  and  discovers— be 
it  in  the  physical  world  or  the  written  Woni. 
And  the  most  humble,  apt,  and  docile  pupil  at 
the  feet  of  nature  and  of  God,  will  become  the 
greatest  man  and  safest  guide.  Sliine  as  any 
man  may,  his  light,  if  true,  must  be  borrowed 
—all  lunar,  never  solar.  Even  Jesus  must  say 
“  If  1  8i>eak  of  Myself,  my  words  are  not  true.” 
Whatever  light  a  man  radiates  that  he  has  not 
borrowed,  will  prove  to  be  delusive.  What¬ 
ever  lessons  he  attempts  to  teach  that  he  has 
not  learned  as  a  simple  Interpreter  of  nature 
and  pupil  of  God  and  His  Word,  will  prove 
fallacious  at  last. 

It  is  one  of  the  assuring  facts  of  current 
evangelistic  work,  that  it  makes  such  consUint 
and  emphatic  use  of  the  Word  of  God.  The 
best  evaagelists  are  moilels  in  this  respect  for 
pastors  to  follow.  If  pastors  long  for  revivals 
that  will  gather  such  as  shall  be  saved,  they 
need  to  come  down  out  of  the  realm  of  stilt¬ 
ed  eloquence,  out  of  the  mists  of  theological 
abstractions,  away  from  the  sphere  of  weak 
sentimentalism,  and  lay  right  hold  of  men 
with  the  fervor  and  authority  of  the  truth 
of  God;  to  minister  to  the  troubled,  hun¬ 
gry  soul  the  ilivine  halm  and  bread  that  can 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Word  of  Him 
who  said  “  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  life.”  Rhetoric,  logic,  illustration, 
skill  of  appeal  to  feeling,  are  only  as  the  hilt 
to  the  sword,  the  chariot  the  king  rides  in. 
The  profound  study,  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  bold  utterance  of  the  truth  of  God 
in  pulpit.  Sabbath-school,  and  home,  is  the  one 
paramount  means  of  power  in  the  whole  work 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  work  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  teacher  is  not  to  play  the  agreea¬ 
ble,  and  amuse  the  child  with  mere  story-tell¬ 
ing  and  gossip,  winning  it  may  be  its  affeetious 
to  himself  alone;  his  work  is  to  impress  the 
child  with  God’s  truth,  and  precisely  because 
it  is  His  truth. 

The  work  of  the  pastor  and  oflicers  of  the 
church  is  not  to  keep  a  congregation  enter¬ 
tained  and  together.  If  it  were,  then  any 
manner  of  clap-trap  in  architecture,  secular 
music,  pulpit  antics,  festivals,  and  general 


church  machinery  would  be  in  order.  But  the 
work,  in  order  to  be  thorough,  is  to  impress 
men  touching  God  and  their  personal  rela¬ 
tions  to  Him.  To  that  end  the  plain,  persist¬ 
ent,  bold  utterance  of  God’s  truth  should  ho 
desired  and  encouraged  by  the  people,  aimed 
at  by  the  pastor,  and  relied  upon  by  all  who 
believe  in  God  and  His  Word.  All  appliances 
that  are  in  harmony  with  religious  Inquiry  and 
a  spiritual  worship,  should  be  used  and  made 
the  most  of;  but  all  that  is  secular,  foreign  to 
spirituality,  implying  that  Goil’s  truth  simply 
taught,  boldly  uttered  and  honestly  lived,  is 
an  instrument  too  feeble  to  attract  and  move 
men,  should  be  ruled  out  as  dishonoring  to 
God  and  a  virtmil  denial  of  the  Christian’s  be¬ 
lief  in  a  supernatural  instrument  and  energy. 

The  Saviour’s  example  is  to  this  point.  His 
ministry  was,  as  ours  should  be,  one  of  un¬ 
matched  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the 
penitent  man  seeking  to  be  and  do  right ;  but, 
saying  “  it  is  written,”  He  dealt,  even  profusely, 
in  the  boldest  utterance  of  the  essential  facts 
of  man’s  condition  as  estranged  from  God, 
and  soon  to  appear  before  Him  in  judgment. 
St.  Paul  disdained  to  aim  at  excellency  of 
speech  in  men’s  wisdom,  and  gloried  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  spoken  in  the  de¬ 
monstration  of,  the  Spirit.  He  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  whether  man  would 
hear  it  or  refuse  to  hear  it.  He  recommended 
the  Ephesians  to  take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God.  James  says  “  Of 
His  own  will  begat  He  us  by  the  Word  of 
truth.”  Peter  a«lds  “  Being  born  again  liy  the 
Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  aliideth  for¬ 
ever”;  and  David  says  “Thy  law  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul.”  All  those  whoSe  work 
God  has  most  honored* by  permanent  fruits, 
have  hugge<l  closely  along  the  shores  of  God’s 
simple  Word.  Ttie  use  of  tlie  Word  commands 
the  respect  of  hearers,  clotlies  tlie  speaker 
with  real  autliority,  wliich  otherwise  assumed 
woiilil  surely  lie  resented;  ami  its  faitlifiil, 
prayerful  study  will  till  liim  with  a  {)ower  tliat 
is  uneartlily,  and  make  liim  tlie  instrument  of 
work  that  will  not  fail  of  permanent  fruit. 

Tlie  world  is  not  <lying,  nor  likely  to  <lie, 
for  the  want  of  relined  theories  of  relig¬ 
ion.  for  sentences  in  rhythmic  How  and  meas- 
ur<‘d  ea<lcnee.  The  world  is  not  flying  for 
the  want  of  finished  orators,  or  the  sight  of 
a  troup  of  l)oys  trailing  in  white.  Tlie  world 
is  not  dying  for  want  of  a  few  bird-like  trills  in 
saered  song,  nor  for  a  sonorous  ehime  of  bells 
high  in  a  costly  tower.  The  world  is  dying  for 
want  of  the  everlasting  truth  of  God  in  stem, 
authoritative  testimony  against  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men,  and  the  experience  that  tliero  is 
complete  forgiveness  in  Christ. 


The  Republican  State  Committee  of  New 
York  has  one  colored  member,  and  we  observe 
that  he  appeals  to  his  brethren  of  African  blood 
much  as  the  white  politicians  do  to  “all  crea¬ 
tion,”  assuring  them  that  it  is  their  duty  “to 
rally  once  more  under  the  old  standard,  and 
by  your  utterances  and  votes  to  again  attest 
your  loyalty  to  our  party  ami  country— that 
grand  old  party  that  to-daj’,  as  in  ISfiO,  ’04,  ’68, 
’72,  ’76,  ’80,  ’84,  stands  for  the  rights  of  all. 
The  policy  of  the  party  and  its  principles  and 
methods  are  the  same  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  they  are  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  keynote  of  the  party  is  for 
equality  in  the  two  last-named  States,  as  it  is 
in  the  two  first.  As  Frederick  Douglass  has 
truly  said,  and  I  emphasize  the  saying, ‘The 
Republican  party  is  the  ship  for  the  negro- 
all  else  is  the  sea.’  ”  Both  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  set  the  Church  an  edifying  example 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  counsel  with 
intelligent  colored  men. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  seems  to  be  recovering  his  old 
physical  vigor.  At  a  recent  Monday  address 
to  London  “open-air  preachers,”  there  were 
about  four  thousand  persons  present  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  several  hundred  of 
whom  were  of  the  class  specially  to  be  instruct- 
eil.  Tliere  were  also  representatives  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  from  China,  North  Atrica,  and  New 
Guinea.  The  meeting  throughout  was  of  an 
exceedingly  hearty  character.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  element,  tak¬ 
ing  as  his  subject  “The  Winning  of  Souls.” 
Tlie  British  Banner  .says  that  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  speaking  of  man’s  neeil  of  conversion,  he 
said  :  “  Things  are  sliaken  now-a-d:iys.  It 
would  seem  as  though  we  are  to  evolve  out  of 
man  the  good  tliat  is  in  him,  and  nothing 
more.  But,”  saici  lie,  “wliat  will  you  evolve 
l)ut  devils?  Miin  needs  to  be  l)orn  again.” 
Mr.  Spurgeon  tlien  proceeded  to  jiddress  tlie 
preaeliers  as  Witnossi's,  Pleaders,  Ex.imples. 
He  urged  the  need  of  earnest  ju’eaeliing:  “If 
a  man  is  not  in  earnest,  let  liim  go  to  Ijcd  ;  it 
is  far  lietter  than  sending  a  wliole  congrega¬ 
tion  to  sleep.”  Fartlier ;  “A  preacher  must  Itc 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  lie  prcaelied.” 
He  liimself  lielieved  in  ilogmatism.  Ib’ferring 
to  tlie  distrilnition  of  tracts,  lie  supposed  tliey 
were  well  supjilied  wirli  tliose  useful  articles, 
Imt  eertainly  hoped  Ihey  always  read  tliem  be- 
fon^  giving  tliem  away,  for  tliere  were  some 
tracts  tliat  would  not  convert  a  lly.  All  ji|)- 
peared  to  appreciate  tlie  speaker’s  racy  words. 
It  did  one  good  to  hear  occasional  “  liallelu- 
jalis.”  One  old  man,  possibly  a  Methodist,  at 
a  certain  part  of  the  address  slioutcd  “  Glory.” 
“  Yes,”  saiil  Mr.  Spurgeon,  “  it  is  {jhni  when 
God  converts  a  man.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Moody  has  just  completed  two  weeks  of  I 
labor  in  Montreal,  and  gives  it  as  his  impres-  ' 
sion  that  a  very  good  work  has  lieen  done,  or 
more  strictly,  well  begun  there.  All  wmit  on 
smoothly  from  the  start,  notwithstanding  the 
large  non-Protestant  population  of  that  cliief 
city  of  Canada.  _ 

His  labors  over  at  Montreal,  at  least  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Moody  was  considering  an  invi¬ 
tation  quite  out  of  routine.  He  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  go  to  Minneapolis  and  preach  at  the 
opening  of  the  largest  Swedish-Luthoran 
Church  in  America.  It  will  accommodate  from 
four  to  five  thousand  worshippers,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
We  count  it  a  good  sign — one  tliat  may  well 
encourage  all  who  deprecate  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  foreign  to  our  soil,  that  tlu’se  l)rethren 
who  are  so  nunu'rous  in  the  Northwest,  are 
proposing  to  open  their  great  cliurcli  in  this 
truly  American  fasliion.  It  may  even  l»e  that 
a  scru’s  of  meetings  an*  in  contemplation,  hut 
of  this  we  are  not  advised.  In  any  case,  tliese 
Swedes  are  proposing  a  good  licginning.  No 
greah'r  l*oon  could  come  to  tlie  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  Scandinavian  population  of  all  tliat 
region,  than  a  powerful  and  pervasive  work  of 
tlie  Holy  S()irit.  Individuals  and  cliurches 
may  well  offer  special  prayer  for  so  great  a 
blessing  upon  lirotliren  of  a  eommon  faith, 
and  wlio,  tliougli  coming  among  us  as  stran¬ 
gers,  are  welcome,  and  here  to  stay. 

Later  Princetonians  can  hardly  understand 
the  reverence  and  love  of  tlie  earlier  gradu¬ 
ates  for  Jolm  ^laelean,  tlicir  President.  Tliose 
who  witnesseil  the  reception  given  liy  the  old¬ 
er  Alumni  to  tlie  old  man  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  appearance  at  the  Alumni  dinner,  got 
some  impression  of  tlie  wonderful  feeling  lie 
called  fortli.  We  stood  liy  the  side  of  a  man 
who  was  not  an  Alumnus  of  Princeton,  but 
who  was  eauglit  in  tlie  wild  wave  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  anti  as  lie  afterwards  confessed,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  shout  and  clieer  witli  the  rest.  All 
this  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  addresses  In 
Memoriam  just  sent  to  our  oHice.  The  first 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  T.  Dufiield  at  Dr. 
Maclean’s  funeral,  Aug.  18,  1886,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  in  Manpiand 
Chapel  on  June  1!),  1887,  and  both  are  now 
puhlisheil  by  request  of  the  College  Trustees. 
These  addresses  describe  Dr.  Maclean’s  cliar- 
acter  ami  work  with  rare  skill  and  pathetic 
power,  both  speakers  evincing  that  tenderness 
and  love  in  their  trilmtes  which  the  great 
heart  of  Dr.  Maclean  would  naturally  evoke. 
He  was  indeed,  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  called 
him,  the  best  beloved  man  in  America,  and 
hundreds  of  his  old  students  will  read  these 
beautiful  discourses  with  wet  eyes  and  loving 
memories.  _ 

A  tablet  was  recently  iilaced  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  at  New  York  Mills  (by  the 
Messrs.  Lamb  of  this  city),  the  gift  of  Mr.  W. 

D.  Walcott.  It  is  memorial  of  his  life-long 
friend  and  business  partner,  Mr.  Samuel 
Campbell.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  also  for  many  years  the  faith¬ 
ful  treasurer  as  well  as  a  liberal  supporter  of 
this  church,  and  hence  the  propriety  of  this 
enduring  memorial.  The  tablet  is  oblong  in 
shape,  of  heavy  rolled  brass,  with  a  border  of 
oak-leaf  design  richly  and  deeply  engraved. 
The  symbolism  of  the  rose  and  thistle  is 
wrought  above  the  inscription,  and  across  it  is 
a  scroll  bearing  the  words  “In  Memoriam.” 
The  back-ground  is  of  grey  Champlain  marble. 

Thechurch  at  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Rev. 

E.  N.  Manley  wrought  so  well  and  effectively 
for  many  years,  and  is  now  succeeded  by  tlie 
Rev.  A.  W.  Allen,  has  just  marked  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  twenty  years  since  its  organization. 
The  celebration, which  took  place  in  the  chureli 
and  its  adjoining  rooms,  was  evidently  a  very 
pleasant  one.  Not  a  few  toasts  were  drunk, 
we  presume  without  offence  to  the  strong  tem¬ 
perance  sentiment  of  most  present. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans, 
has  been  in  New  York  for  a  few  days.  He 
preached  on  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  at  the 
University  Place  Church,  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  in  Forty- 
second  street.  He  seems  in  vigorous  health, 
and  was  heard  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Knox  of  Toklo,  has 
been  heard  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  on  the 
state  and  prospects  of  missionary  work  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  He  is  in  Auburn  this  week,  and  will 
doubtless  be  heard  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Y'ork,  which  began  there  on 
'  Tuesday. 


The  transfer  of  Dr.  I).  P.  Putnam  from  Cal¬ 
vary  Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Logansport,  Tiid.,  car¬ 
ries  sorrow  to  the  former  congregation,  and 
joy  to  the  latter.  Our  symiiathies  are  always 
witli  the  bereaved.  Dr.  Putnam  is  a  many- 
sided,  able  man,  and  his  departure  from  Mis- 
j  sour!  is  a  loss  to  the  Church  and  to  tlie  com¬ 
munity  there  generally.  Quite  off-color  on  a 
I  single  important  question,  we  yet  esti-em  him 
among  our  wise  and  good  men.  His  old  friends  j 
may  safely  count  upon  the  corrective  iniluen- 
ces  of  his  proposed  new  environment.  Wa¬ 
bash  College  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Dr.  Newman  Hall  of  London  prcaelied  on  a 
recent  Tuesday  to  a  large  congregation  in  Al¬ 
bion  Churcli,  Hull,  tlic  pul|>it  of  wliicli  lie  for¬ 
merly  filled  for  some  years.  Before  beginning 
his  discourse  lie  said  it  was  tliirty-tlin'c  years 
since  he  had  left  Hull.  Tlh’re  were  some  who 
still  remained,  tliougli  tlie  great  majority  who 
then  had  worshipped  anil  worked  together, 
had  passe'd  away.  He  had  been  preaching,  by 
God’s  help,  on  the  very  same  lines  as  at  Hull. 
He  had  not  found  a  better  Gospi’l,  and  so 
should  keep  to  tlie  old  one.  The  ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Vine  Hall  as  pastor  of  South 
Cliff  Church,  Scarl)(>rough,  took  iilaeoon  the 
1st  inst.,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  uncle  of  the 
young  pastor,  preaching  in  the  afternoon  on 
“Christ’s  Real  Presence  in  the  Chureli.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  not  unmindful  of  the  large  number  of 
students  gathered  in  that  city  in  pursuit  of  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  it  is  his  custom  to 
preach  specially  to  them  on  occasion.  Himself 
a  man  of  scientific  tastes  and  repute,  lie  is 
heard  with  deference  from  the  imlpit  liy  some, 
perliaps  many,  who  are  in  danger  of  discard¬ 
ing  the  religious  faitli  in  wliich  tliey  were  nur¬ 
tured,  for  some  of  tlie  speculations  of  the  time. 
He  prcaelied  a  special  sermon  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience  of  students  on  Sabliath 
evening  last.  _ 

The  nintli  liiennial  meeting  of  tlio  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Women’s  Cliristian  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  will 
be  lield  at  the  Young  Women’s  Cliristian  As¬ 
sociation  building.  No.  7  East  Fifteenth  street. 
New  York,  from  Oct.  2'')th  to  Oct.  28tli.  Papers 
will  1)0  read  and  discussions  lield  on  sulijects 
of  .s])ocial  interest  to  all  engaged  in  women’s 
work  for  women.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of 
special  interest  to  our  Christian  women  gener¬ 
ally,  without  regard  to  denomination. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  breaks  new 
ground  in  our  Church  by  issuing  a  Presliytc- 
rian  Year-Book  for  1887-1888.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  Church  information  sucli  as  all  the  church¬ 
es  need,  emViracing  the  Southern  as  well  as  the 
Northern  Church,  and  givingstatistical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  institutions  and  societies  outside  of 
both. 

The  church  at  Valatie  has  just  held  a  “  Har¬ 
vest  Home  Festival,”  which  is  a  good  thing  to 
do,  when  well  done,  as  in  this  instance. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  is  in  session  this 
week  at  Asbury  Park,  with  a  very  large  at¬ 
tendance. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  IN  (HINA. 

23  Centre  street.  New  York  City,  Oct.  13,  188T. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  write  to  record  the  favor  of 
God  to  the  Christian  Colleges  In  China,  in  Inclining 
one  of  Ilis  servants  to  contribute  $5000  toward  the 
endowment  of  the  Institution.  This  gentleman  is 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cliurch. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  amount  already  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  College  has  been  from  the  members  of 
that  Church. 

This  contribution  does  not  help  the  present 
urgent  need  of  the  College,  which  is  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  grounds  and  buildings.  The 
friends  of  education  and  religion  will  not  let  the 
Institution  suffer  for  the  want  of  the  $50,000  which 
the  trustees  ask  for  the  nece.ssary  buildings. 

I  know  three  Christian  Chinese,  converted  in  the 
Chinese  Sabbath-schools  in  this  country,  who  are 
arranging  to  return  to  China  to  study  in  this  Col¬ 
lege.  Their  support  will  be  provided  for  by  their 
present  teachers.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year 
wifi  meet  their  necessary  expenses  for  board, 
clothes  and  tuition  in  the  College.  I  hope  to  have 
eight  to  ten  Christian  young  men  in  the  first  cla.ss 
in  the  College.  I  ask  the  teachers  of  Chinese  Sab- 
l)ath-8chools  to  present  to  their  pupils  the  facili¬ 
ties  wliich  this  Institution  offers  to  young  men  to 
get  a  good  alucation,  especially  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature.  All  letters  in  reference  to 
contributions  and  students  should  be  addressed  to 
me,  at  ’23  Centre  street.  New  York  City. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  P.  Happeb. 


Dr.  Happer,  mir  venerable  missionary  of 
Canton,  is  eheered  by  another  liberal  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  proposed  college,  as  will  be 
seen  by  his  note  elsewhere.  It  is  high  time 
that  his  work  of  solicitation  for  this  object 
were  ended,  and  he  on  his  way  to  China  and 
the  speedy  realization  of  his  plans.  Funds  for 
grounds  or  buildings  are  still  needed  to  carry 
this  best  of  schemes  to  a  full  success. 


A  “PERSONAL  LIBERTY”  CONVENTION. 

Coming  up  State  street  one  day  last  week  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock,  I  saw  a  group  of  men 
around  the  doorway  of  Agricultural  Hall.  They 
were  hearty  looking  fellows,  stout-built,  clear-faced, 
with  bright  eyes  that  frequentlj*  looked  through 
spectacles — not  at  all  what  one  would  call  “  a  drink¬ 
ing  crowd,”  yet  tliese  were  some  of  the  delegates 
to  a  State  convention  of  Germans,  called  to  take 
measures  to  protect  their  “personal  liberty”  in 
drinking  beer  between  2  P.  M.  and  midniglit  of 
Sunday.  Looking  at  the  question  from  their  point 
of  view,  it  did  seem  rather  hard  that  an  honest 
man,  accustomed  to  take  his  beer  seven  days  in 
the  week,  might  do  so  on  six  days  with  none  to 
molest  or  make  him  afraid,  but  on  the  seventh 
must  dodge  into  the  side  door  of  the  saloon  and 
drink  by  stealth.  All  tliey  wanted  was  to  do 
honestly  and  openly  on  one  day,  wliat  nobody 
questioned  ttieir  liglit  to  do  on  the  other  six. 

Now  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  tliese  honest 
men  taking  their  lieer  and  quietly  going  home 
again,  how  easllj'  it  niiglit  he  granted.  They  pro¬ 
tested  tliat  tliey  liad  no  wisli  to  encourage  the 
saloons ;  they  had  large  respect  for  tliose  wlio 
went  to  cliurcli  (in  tlie  morning),  and  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  them  for  tlie  world.  All  tliey  would 
ask  was  “While  good  Christians  are  takii'g  their 
Sunday  nap,  or  perctiance  walking  abroad,  let  us, 
gentlemen,  quietly  and  peaceably  drink  onr  l>eer.” 

But  tliis  misn't  all.  The  line  could  not  lie  drawn 
at  your  well-behaved  singing  and  gymnastic  Ger¬ 
man.  Your  liot-lilooded  and  your  ugly- tempered 
Teuton  must  drink  too;  also  tlie  gentleman  wlio 
flourislies  tlie  shillelah,  and  tlie  .\morican  hoodlum 
who  carries  pistol  and  knife.  And  what  follows 
^/leir  diinkiiig,  we  all  know.  Yet  this  must  inevita¬ 
bly  be  a  part  of  tlie  “  personal  liiieity  ”  asked  for. 

So  it  seemed  to  the  clergj-men  of  Albany,  and 
some  of  tliem  felt  not  only  tliat  they  must  give 
voice  to  their  feelings  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
but  that  they  must  unite  on  a  plan  ot  action,  and 
directly  oppose  this  new  iiiovemont.  So  it  came 
aiiout  tliat  twenty-tour  or  so  met  in  the  new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  iiHilding  Oct.  11,  and  discussed  the  matter. 
Father  Walworth  (Rotnan  Catliolic),  who  lias  al¬ 
ways  taken  strong  ground  on  great  moral  ques¬ 
tions,  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  conference,  liav- 
iiig  already  exiirossed  himself  witli  great  vigor  up¬ 
on  the  sui.ject  in  a  morning  paper.  Some  of  the 
clergymen,  wliile  agreeing  that  sometliing  ought 
to  be  done,  Ihongtit  tlieir  action  ought  to  be  indi¬ 
rect,  and  tliat  tlie  laymen  slioiild  take  the  lead. 
But  Father  Walworth  said  tliis  was  a  moral  ques¬ 
tion,  not  a  political  one;  and  if  they  did  not  meet 
tills  terrilile  ctiallenge,  they  would  abdicate  tlieir 
posts  as  moral  teactiers.  It  seemed  to  him  tliat 
they  should  lead  in  defending  Sunday,  and  do 
more  tlian  merelj-  express  tlieir  sentiments.  “  We 
I  want  to  show  those  men  tliat  we  mean  business — 

'  tliat  we  will  vote  against  the  candidates  for  tlie 
Legislature  wlio  promise  to  vote  to  open  the  sa¬ 
loons  on  Sunday.”  To  tliis  Dr.  Ecob  and  otliers 
agreed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  call  a 
public  meeting.  Tlie  clergymen  of  Alliany  w(*re 
also  invited  to  preach,  at  tlieir  early  convenience, 
against  any  cliange  in  tlie  law.  Tims  the  battle  is 
fairly  set  in  tliis  city,  witli  a  promise  of  vigorous 
blows  on  eitlier  side.  One  good  tiling  has  lieen 
done  liy  tlie  Germans — candidates  for  tlie  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  liave  to  take  sides,  witliout  fnrtlier  liodg- 
ing  of  tlie  liquor  question. 

The  next  day  was  “saloon-keepers'  day”  in  tin* 
Uourt  of  Spi'cial  Sessions.  Fourteen  men  pleaded 
guilty  to  selling  liquor  witliout  a  license,  luit  liad 
since  taken  out  a  license.  Tiiey  were  lined  $15 
eacti.  Eleven  women  were  cliarged  with  selling 
witliout  a  license,  hut  liad  since  their  arrest  taken 
out  licenses.  Counsellor  Hitt  said  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  soul  and  liody  together,  ami  asked  Hie 
Court  to  deal  leniently  witli  Hiem.  Tliey  wen* 
fined  $10  <  aeli.  Two  oHier  women  wlio  had  iilead- 
ed  guilty,  imt  liad  not  taken  out  a  license,  were 
lined  $15  and  $20  respectively.  If  saloons  are 
open,  they  rol)  llio  poor  of  tlieir  tiard-eariicd  mo¬ 
ney ;  if  they  are  closed,  tliey  take  away  the  lireail 
of  tliose  wlio  run  them.  It  is  a  diiricult  question 
to  liaiidle,  but  if  proliiliition  is  not  possible,  re¬ 
striction  certainly  is.  W.  H.  C. 

Oct.  1.5. 


jHfnistcvg  atm  etjutcijeis. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

SoME-RviLLE. —  Union  Sgnare  Presht/terian  i'/inrch, 
Somerville,  Mass. — Tlie  loth  inst.  was  a  red  lett(*r 
day  for  the  pastor  and  congregation  of  this  young 
church.  .1  ust  one  year  ago  Hie  jiastor.  Rev.  C.  G. 
Dewing,  commenced  niorniiig  services  in  Pythian 
Hall,  liaving  preached  on  four  suli.st  quent  Salibatli 
evenings  in  the  same  place.  The  chnrcli  was  or- 
gaiiizecl  liy  Hie  Presiiytery  of  Boston,  Dec.  15,  1886, 
with  sixty-three  memiiers,  and  Mr.  Dewing  was  in¬ 
stalled  Jan.  25,  1887.  In  July  last  Hie  society  pur¬ 
chased  Hie  Prosjiect  Hill  Congregational  Cliurcli 
for  $'.)0()0,  including  a  pipe  organ,  costing  $1500, 
and  Hie  furniture.  Oct.  16  was  Hie  date  appointed 
for  formally  taking  possession  of  this  ctiurch 
liomo.  Tlie  services  commeneed  with  a  prayer- 
meeting  of  great  Interest  at  !).15  X.  M.  .\t  10.30 
the  pastor  preach(*d  a  communion  sermon  from 
Solomon’s  Song  ii.  4,  “  He  brought  mo  to  the  han- 
((ueting-house;  and  His  liarinerover  mo  was  love,” 
after  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celelirated,  and 
nine  new  members  were  admitted.  Rev.  Andrew 
Burrows,  pastor  of  Hie  South  Boston  Presliyterian 
Church,  preached  in  the  evening  in  exchange  witti 
the  pastor.  His  sermon  had  special  reference  to 
Hie  occasion,  and  was  listened  to  liy  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation.  The  church  has  now  a 
memhersliip  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  witli 
the  divine  ble.ssing  will  accomplish  a  good  work  in 
tliis  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  The  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Sunday-school  will  bo  hold  the  first 
Sabt)ath  in  Novemlier. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  The  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  Seventy-second  street  and  Second 
avenue,  held  its  Fall  communion  on  Sabbath,  Oct. 
9th.  Twenty  were  added  to  the  church,  thirteen 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  seven  by  letter  from 
other  churches.  We  all  feel  thankful  to  God  for 
the  encouragement  He  is  giving  us  in  the  good 
work.  w. 

Mount  Vernon. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  society,  which  was  organized  about  three 
niontlis  ago,  at  a  meeiingon  Thursday  night  of 
last  week  adopted  a  report  of  Hie  Committee  on 
Supply  to  extend  a  call  to  Hie  Rev.  William  Knox, 
pastor  of  Hie  Reformed  chureli  of  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
The  general  outlook  i.s  very  encouraging  for  this 
new  congn’gation.  Elder  John  W.  Clarke  has  con- 
triliuted  a  good  pulpit  Bible  to  Hieir  oiiillt. 

Middlepokt. — A  Presbyterian  society  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  nourishing  village  of  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
with  the  purpose  of  starting  a  cliurcli.  A  pastor 
wifi  be  wanted  soon.  Address  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin, 
Loekport,  N.  Y. 

Knowle.sville. — The  Slater  will  contest  has 
been  emled,  after  a  long  and  strenuous  contest,  in 
a  compromise.  The  several  heirs-at-law  felt 
grieved  an<l  wronged  that  none  of  their  bachelor 
uncle’s  large  estate  of  $150,000  or  more,  should  in¬ 
ure  to  tlieir  benefit,  and  so  use<l  all  the  legal  skill 
they  properly  could,  to  modify  at  least  the  pecu¬ 
liar  provisions  of  Hie  will.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  pays  to  the  legal  heirs  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Sla¬ 
ter  $22,000,  as  what  they  regard  a  fair  compromise 
in  the  matter.  Tlie  Prestiylerian  church  of  Knowles- 
ville  receives  $.5000  in  cash  in  lieu  of  the  annuity 
of  $300  derived  from  the  bequest  of  $50,000  to  the 
Presiiytery  of  Niagara.  Miss  Emma  Beckwith  of 
Carlton  receives  $.3000,  David  Famham  of  Roches¬ 
ter  a  small  legacy,  and  Hie  Home  Board  tlie  bal¬ 
ance  of  Hie  e.-tate,  minus  the  legal  expenses  incur¬ 
red.  The  wifi  has  lieen  (KlmiUed  to  probate,  and 
the  estate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  executor, 
Ezra  T.  Coan  of  Albion.  The  estate  will  aggre¬ 
gate  about  $100,000,  it  Is  ex[)ected,  after  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  several  amounts  agreed  upon  in  the 
1  compromise  and  the  expenses  of  the  estate. 


Camden. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Camden, 
Oneida  county,  celelirated  the  twentieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Hieir  organizition  on  Monday,  Oct.  10, 
1887.  Invitations  had  been  given  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  absent  from  town,  and  to  the 
jiastors  and  people  of  neighboring  churchos.  Many 
responded,  and  the  exercises  were  opened  with  a 
voluntary  and  the  doxology.  The  invocation  was 
by  the  pastor,  ttie  Rev.  .V.  W.  Allen ;  reading  of  a 
liymn  by  Rev.  Joel  Davis  ot  the  Episcopal  cliurch  ; 
of  Psa.  xeix.  and  c.  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Guill  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church;  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  N. 
Manley,  a  former  jiastor;  hymn  by  Rev.  R.  Curtis 
of  the  Congregational  cliurch,  after  which  the  Rev. 
E.  N.  Maiile}’  gave  an  address  on  “Our  Former 
Days.”  The  church  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churcti  in  this  village  with  twenty-sev¬ 
en  original  memiiers.  For  the  first  three  months 
it  was  ministered  to  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Seldon 
Haines  of  Rome.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Manley  took 
cliarge  in  January,  1868,  and  faitlifully  ministered 
to  Hie  church  for  eighteen  years,  when  lie  resigned 
on  account  of  his  liealtli  failing.  The  Rev.  A.  W. 
Allen  was  called  July,  1886,  and  Is  its  present  pas¬ 
tor.  The  pastor  followed  Mr.  Manley  with  words 
expressive  of  the  “  Hopes  of  the  Chureli,”  after 
wliicli  a  collation  was  served  in  ttie  church  parlor.-j, 
and  the  following  toasts  were  responded  to :  Our 
church  Imildiiig — \V. C.  Stone;  The  parswnage — T. 
B.  Norton  ;  The  choir — Egbert  More ;  Our  ladies’ 
work— S.  G.  McKillip;  Our  Sabliath-school— G.  H. 
Smith;  The  Session — P.  W.  Laney;  Our  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Eiuleavor — Dr.  H. 

Smith,  the  pastor  acting  as  toast-master.  Inter¬ 
esting  letters  were  then  read  from  absent  friends 
who  were  formally  memiiers  of  this  church,  nota¬ 
bly  from  Rev.  W.  H.  Albralglit  of  Stillwater,  Minn., 
a  son  of  this  churcli  in  whom  she  takes  pride. 
portion  of  tlie  evening  was  spi'iit  in  recounting  tlie 
pleasant  memories  connected  with  the  churcti’s 
history.  The  cliurch  In  Camden  lias  great  cause 
for  Hiankfnlness  ns  it  looks  back  upon  its  com- 
pb’ted  score  of  years.  All  wlio  have  labort'd  to¬ 
gether  there  are  grateful  to  God  for  His  signal 
blessings,  while  hoping  for  still  greater  blessings 
in  the  near  future. 

Knoxhoro. — A  committee  of  Utica  Presbytery, 
Get.  nth,  installed  Rev.  C.  O.  Thatcher,  late  of 
Hie  Reformed  cliurch,  Cliitteriango,  N.  Y.,  pastor 
of  tills  thrifty  cliurch  in  the  liill  country  of  south¬ 
ern  Oneida.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  G.  O.  Plielps, 
Hie  installing  prayer  l>y  Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  the 
charge  to  Hie  pastor  liy  Rev.  E.  C.  Lawrence,  and 
the  cliarge  to  the  people  l)y  R(‘v.  E.  H.  Dickinson. 
Eacli  pait  was  excellent,  and  all  were  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  by  a  full  house.  'The  cliarge  to  the  pastor 
was  iiniipie,  it  being  almost  wliollyln  tlie  language 
of  t!ie  Seripture,  and  consisting  of  quotations  per¬ 
tinent  to  tlie  person  and  work  of  Hie  pastor,  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  and  neatly  joined  togettier.  Ttie 
Knoxlioro  elioir  gave  clioiee  music.  Tlie  last  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  left  this  eliiirch  In  fine 
working  order,  and  Hit*  cluiich  ami  its  otlicers  have 
lieen  very  failtifiil  during  the  elevi*n  moiiHis  va- 
eaney  in  keeping  ever.vHiing  in  motion.  In  this 
tliey  liave  lii'en  .seconded  liy  Hieir  .siqiply.  Rev.  C. 
W.  ilavvley  of  Cottage  Seminary,  ('liiiton.  The  new 
pastor  liegiiis  ids  work  under  favoraide  conditions. 

Rochrstei!.— ‘*■7  Peter's  ('hnreh.—'Wxe  R(*v.  A.  J. 
Hutton,  D.D.,  the  pastor-elect  of  tills  ctiiir(*li,  ar¬ 
rived  on  Saturday  nioriiing,  and  occiipieil  Ids  jiul- 
pit  on  ttie  SnlJiath.  A  large  ami  gratified  audi¬ 
ence  greet(*d  and  welconie<l  their  new  pastor  with 
nmiiif(*staUons  of  joy.  Since  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
H.  C.  Riggs  more  tiian  two  years  ago.  Hiey  liavc 
liecn  di'pendent  upon  varied  supplies  of  pulpit,  and 
nsnally  with  only  one  preaching  service  upon  Hie 
Saiihath.  Dr.  Hutton  preached  ids  farewell  ser¬ 
mon  at  Hie  “Reformed  Clinrehon  the  Heights”  in 
Brooklyn,  a  week  ago  last  Sabliath.  Tlie  sermon, 
witli  the  resolutions  adopteil  by  the  consistory, 
were  published  in  Monday’s  Eagie  of  the  following 
day.  We  anticipate  ids  condmr  here,  will  be  a 
most  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  our  cleri¬ 
cal,  ranks. 

Neiv.akk. — Saliliath,  Oct.  9,  was  the  twent.v-third 
amiiver.sarv  of  tlie  Betliany  I’resli.yterian  Church 
Saiibath-scliool.  The  cliurcli  was  decorated  with 
llowers,  SabTiatli-seliool  banners  and  flags,  and  Hie 
scholars  with  tiieir  friends  crowded  the  audience- 
room  so  tliat  the  rolling  doors  liad  to  be  opened. 
The  services  were  presided  over  by  Win.  Turner, 
superintendent ;  tlie  singing  tiy  P.  iiartig,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  large  clionis  of  young  people.  Tlie 
pastor  (Rev.  J.  Lester  W«*lles)  offered  prayer,  after 
whicli  the  clionis  chanted  softly  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  Secretary,  Samuel  Voegtlcii,  read  the  annual 
report,  from  wtdeli  ttie  followini;  facts  are  coll**ct- 
ed  :  “  The  |) resent  roll  of  tlie  scliool  is  MHt;,  and  Hie 
iiundier  for  Hie  wliole  year  1253,  showini;  lliat  367 
liail  receiv<*d  Hie  lih*ssiii.s;s  of  tlie  si’liool  only  part 
of  the  yiar,  liaving  removi'd  to  oilier  jiarisiies: 
wtiile  8  li.’i v<*  (lied.  Eriipliasis  has  been  laid  upon 
Hie  iieeessity  of  Hie  scliolars  coimiiittiiig  to  m(*m- 
orv  ver.ses  of  Scripture,  and  36,166  are  r(*t>ort(*d  as 
reeiti'd  ;  26,000  Siinday-seliool  pajiers  w(*re  disl-rilt- 
iitcd,  isoo  \Vestmiiist(>r  li*sson  i<*av(>s  used,  and  900 
ti'acher’s  lielps.”  CoTiiiiiittei*  on  Visitation  re¬ 

port  .3225  calls  niach*.  Iteiiiforciiig  the  SiilJiatli- 
seliool  work  among  tlie  young,  is  Hie  Band  of 
Hope  on  Tii(*sda.v  evenings,  witti  107  memiiers,  | 
and  tin*  Sewing  Scliool  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
with2(!3;  also  tin*  Cliristijiii  Band  and  Children’s 
Met*tiii<'S — all  liiiving  h('(*n  well  siistaiii(*d.  The 
Treasurer,  M.  Smitii,  r(*porled  Hie  (‘X|i(*iise3  of  Hie 
school  $1016. ‘20,  and  tlie  auxiliaries,  including  the 
missionary  work  and  lienoliceiiei*,  $4’26.39.  The 
cxercis(>s  of  linildiiig  a  “  Liglit-lionsc  ” — an  cm- 
lilem  of  Christ,  tlic  “Life  and  Ligtit  of  the 
World  by  several  .scliolars,  was  very  inipri’ss- 
ive.  Addresses  were  delivert  (1  tiy  William  N.  Bar¬ 
ringer  and  the  pastor,  S|n*cial  reference  being  made 
to  ttie  foundation  and  tlio  shining  of  Hie  liglit. 
Miss  Jessie  Speer  re(Mt<*d  a  lieaiiliful  poem  entitled 
“Sliining  for  Jesns,”  after  wliicli  uH(*ntion  was 
called  to  Hie  revival  in  Bethany,  and  the  mindier 
of  scholars  who  are  beginning  to  let  tlieir  liglit 
sliine. 

Valatie. —  Uarrest  Ifome. — Tlie  Valatie  chnrcli 
celelirated  on  Saliliath,  Oct.  9th,  its  annual  Harvest 
Home  Festival.  The  decorations  of  fruits,  vegela- 
liles,  and  flowers,  w(‘re  most  iirilliaiit  and  bt*auti- 
ful.  Tbe  services  were  of  Hie  most  tdeasaiit  and 
prolllatile  cliaracter.  In  the  morning  Pastor  Walk¬ 
er  pr(*ach(*d  an  appropriate  sermon,  and  Mien  took 
up  ns  a  Hiaiikoffcring,  our  liest  missionary  colli’c- 
tion  Hiis  year.  In  the  evening  oceurred  a  general 
“  Siiiidny-school  rally  ”  of  Hie  former  and  present 
nienihers  of  our  school.  The  programme  was  very 
int(‘re.sHng  and  well  render(*d.  But  decidedly  Hie 
rich(*st  part  of  the  feast  of  good  tilings  was  furnish¬ 
ed  liy  absent  friends.  Letters  filled  with  cordial 
greetings  and  |il(‘n8ant  reminiscences  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  former  pastors,  were  r(*ad  :  Revs. 
Henry  E.  Niles  of  York,  Pa. ;  Charles  T.  Berry  of 
Caldwell,  N.  J. ;  Jolin  C.  Boyd,  Fonda.  N.  Y. ; 
Samuel  Carlile,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  and  George  O. 
I’helps,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Who  can  picture  the  joy  ami 
delight  with  which  these  letters  were  h(*ard,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  older  members  of  the  coiigr(*gal ion  ? 
Smiles  and  tears  chased  each  other  in  turns,  ns  the 
letters  sparkled  with  humor,  or  suggested  sad 
memories.  A  fitting  close  to  tliis  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  was  the  reading  of  a  tieautiful  poem, 
written  for  the  occasion  liy  a  former  member  of 
Hie  school,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Terry  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
More  than  three  hundred  “Sunday-school  rally” 
tiadgcs  were  distributed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  many  of  Hie  old  members  wlio  wore  them, 
reconsecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  In 
the  Sunday-school.  The  pastor  was  not  forgotten 
on  this  joyous  occasion.  'The  fruits  and  vegetaides 
are  now  reposing  in  the  parsonage  cellar,  together 
with  special  and  very  substantial  gifts  from  the 
young  men  and  young  ladi(*8  of  the  church.  It 
need  not  be  .said  that  we  all  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  For  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ‘I 

Dansville. —  The  Rev.  George  H.  Ward,  for 
nianj’  years  the  successful  pastor  of  Hie  Pr(*.sbyte- 
rian  church  in  tills  village,  is  now  off  among  the 
Dakotans  and  Nebraskans  on  his  vacation.  Ho 
could  not  well  tie  absent  from  his  family  ami  peo¬ 
ple  in  Hummer  time,  and  now  seizes  these  beauti¬ 
ful  Autumnal  days  to  roam  and  recuperate.  He 
will  find  the  broad  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  West 
full  of  charms  and  wide-awake  people  and  church¬ 
es  wherever  he  goes.  Just  now  Dansville,  once  a 
stable,  prosperous  and  upright  place,  is  suffering 
grievously  from  a  cyclone  of  dishonesty  and  crime. 
Two  banks — all  there  were  in  the  village — in  two 
y'vars  or  more  have  been  wrecked  by  the  malfeas¬ 
ance  and  peculations  of  their  Presidents  and  di¬ 
rectors — one  of  whom  Is  now  in  Anbuni  Prison, 
and  the  other  President  is  a  fugitive  in  Canada, 
the  hitherto  safe  retreat  of  delinquents  and  ra.scals 
of  tliat  grade.  Very  many  poor  people  liave  lost 
their  little  savings  and  deposits  of  years,  while 
business  men  are  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  sore 
losses  sustained  by  thi'se  failures.  And  worse  than 
all,  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  reliability  of 
business  men  is  greatly  shaken,  and  the  social, 
educational,  commercial,  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
terests  and  character  of  the  place  is  greatly  suf¬ 
fering  in  this  carnival  of  dislionesty.  A  new  bank, 
called  the  Citizens  Bank  ot  Dansville,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $50,(100,  has  just  been  organized  to  succeed 
the  First  National  Bank,  In  ttie  same  building. 
George  A.  Sweet  is  President,  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth  of  Geneseo,  Vice-President,  and  Frank  Fiel¬ 
der  of  Dansville,  Casliler. 

Lockport.— Rev.  Mallby  D.  Babcock,  for  six 
years  pastor  of  tlie  First  Cliurch  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Brown  Memorial 
Church  ot  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Babcock  graduat¬ 
ed  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1882,  and 
has  done  a  good  work  in  Hie  large  and  im|)ortant 
church  to  whicli  he  has  since  ministered.  He  has 
the  good-will  of  many  friends  as  he  goes  to  this 
new  field. 


AtTnuRN. — The  Second  Church  ha.s  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Sprague, 
D.D.,  of  Meadville,  Pa. 

Hornellsville. — Miss  Harriet  Noyes,  for  twen¬ 
ty  yeare  a  missionary  teacher  in  Canton,  China, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  work  on  a 
reci’nt  Sabiiath  evening  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Hornellsville. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Brunswick. — A  memorial  tablet  has  re¬ 
cently  be(*n  placed  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Cliurch,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Emily  Searle  Wilson,  wife  of  Gen.  James 
Wilson  of  New  York,  erected  in  memory  of  her 
fattier,  the  R(*v.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Hie  chnrcli,  her  mother,  and  bro¬ 
ther,  Andrew  Kirkpatrick  Cogswell.  It  is  alienvy 
brass  plate,  on  which  Is  engrav(*d  simply  the 
memorial  inscription,  which  is  quite  lengthy.  The 
background  is  of  polished  anthiiie  oak.  'Fhe  tab¬ 
let  was  executed  by  J.  &  R.  Lamb  of  New  York. 

The  Prf-shytery  of  Elizareth  met  in  the  First 
Church,  Rahway,  Oct.  4th.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Row¬ 
land  of  Clinton,  was  eicetesi  moderator.  Thirty- 
seven  ministers  and  twentj’-fonr  elders  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Rev.  George  H.  Steiihens  was  dismissed 
to  the  Prc'^bytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  ami  Li¬ 
centiate  Edward  H.  Rudd  to  tlie  Presbytery  of 
Afiiany.  Mr.  William  Long  Moore  of  Belfast  and 
Princeton,  was  lleensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  considering  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  revising  the  standing  rules  of 
Presbytery.  These  are  to  be  printed  in  a  manual. 
Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nov(*mber  Simul- 
tan(*ous  Meetings  was  adopted,  and  meetings  In 
behalf  of  Foreign  Missions  are  to  be  held  in  all  the 
chnrclies  on  some  day  of  tlio  second  week  of  No- 
veiniier.  A  general  exchange  of  ministers  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Saliliath,  Nov.  IJth.  No  action  was 
taken  on  Hie  overture  concerning  chapter  vi.  of 
Directory  ot  Worsliip.  The  hosiiitality  of  the 
cliurch  was  generous  and  genial.  'The  Presbj’tery 
was  entertained  at  meals  at  tlie  manse.  p.  c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphi.v. — The  Southwark  Presbyterian 
Chureli  (R(>v.  C.  M.  McNulty  pastor)  has  reiiifore(*d 
its  staff  of  eld(*rs  liy  four,  tlir*'o  of  wliich  number 
were  ordaiiK'd  on  Saliliath  ev(*niiig,  Oet.  9.  Dr.  J. 
A.  Woi’d(.*n  pr(*.aeli(*d  (he  sermon,  whicli  im'ceded 
Hie  setting  apart.  The  present  pastor  Ix'gan  his 
labors  in  ^lay  last,  and  tie  and  his  p(*ople  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  many  favorable  indications. 

MICHIGAN. 

CoLDWATER.  —  Sewi-i 'entennial.  —  Tin's  Church 
was  orgaiiizi’d  Si'pt.  3()tli,  1837,  and  is  as  old  as  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  praycr-mci’ting,  Thursday 
('veiling,  S('tit.  2!)lh,  was  devoL’d  to  reminiscenc'es 
of  Hie  prayer-iiK'etings  of  the  half  century.  Friday, 
Hie  3()Hi,  was  devoted  to  relK'arsing  tlie  nu'iiiories 
of  Hie  past,  and  in  the  evt*niiig  Rev.  R.S.  Goodman, 
pastor  from  1 853- 6(i,  prcaelied.  Saturday  evening 
was  devot(*d  to  recollections  .snitablo  as  a  pri'para- 
tion  for  Hie  coninuinioii.  Sunday,  Oct.  2d,  Rev, 
H.  P.  C(dliii,  Hie  pastor,  pr(*aehoii  an  appropriate 
lilstorieal  sermon.  Rev.  P.  W.  Wariiier  orgaiiiz(*d 
the  eliiireli  wiHi  (‘ightet'ii  niemlx'rs,  two  of  wliom 
are  still  living.  Two  new  ehurcii  iniildings  liave 
lieen  er(*ct('d  since  tliat  time,  and  994  (n'raons  liave 
been  add(*d  to  Hie  chnreti.  Tin*  Sniiday-seliool 
session  was  occupied  with  reniini8C(*nC(*3  of  that 
organization.  Sunday  evening  Rev.  Herrick  John- 
■son  of  Cliicago  pi(*ached,  all  Hie  cliurches  of  Hie 
city  niiiting  in  the  service.  Tlie  oceasion  was  one 
of  great  interest  and  profit.  This  church  starts  on 
its  second  half  century  thorouglily  organized  and 
equiiipi'd  ill  all  respects,  and  witti  one  of  tlie  ablest 
and  most  active  pastors  in  tlie  State,  and  may 
look  forward  to  a  career  of  still  greater  usefulness 
and  lilessiiig.  wheeler. 

Hillsdale. — Tlie  Rev.  W.  H.  Millliam  has  re¬ 
signed  the  pastoral  cliarge  of  tliis  ctiurch  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  His  labors  liave  been  Idessi'd 
of  God,  large  acet'ssions  having  been  made  to  tlie 
cliurch.  It  is  with  deep  regret  tliat  tlie  people 
part  witli  him. 

ILLINOIS. 

CiiicAOO.  —  The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  whose 
urgent  pleading  for  larger  social  privileges  for 
sliop-girls  and  si'amstresses  last  August  led  to 
some  trouide  in  liis  church,  lias  since  his  hand¬ 
some  vindication,  been  following  np  that  line  of 
r(*mark.  He  has  preached  six  weekly  sermons  to 
young  women  in  service  and  tlieir  employers, 
wliich  liave  attracted  much  attention.  There  must 
first  be  a  righteous  causi*,  and  then  pluck  is  in 
order. 

NEBR.VSKA. 

The  Puesuytf.ry  of  Niohrara  met  in  O’Neill, 
Neb.,  Oct.  4,  Rev.  N.  S.  Lowrie  moderator.  The 
Rev.  F.  P.  Itaker  was  ri'eeived  from  Winnebago 
Presiiytery,  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  from  Iowa  City 
Presiiytery,  Rev.  11.  J.  Brown  from  Detroit  Pros- 
liytery,  R(*v.  G.  B.  MeConib  from  NeliraSka  City 
I’resliytery.  T’lie  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark  was  dismissed 
to  Platte  I’ri’sliytery.  Arranged  for  Hie  installa¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Baker  over  Hie  Wayne  Cliurch 
and  ot  Rev.  C.  F.  Grav(*s  over  Hie  Atkinson 
Cliurch.  Enrolled  four  new  cliurches,  viz :  South 
Sioux  City,  Norden,  Grand  Lake,  Warnerville. 
Pleasant  View  and  Lone  Tree  cliurches  were  dis- 
baiid(*d.  w.  E.  K. 

MISSOURI. 

Si’RiNOFiELi)  — The  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  P.  Put- 
iiani,  wlio  lias  been  Hie  pastor  of  tlie  Calvary  Pres- 
liyterian  Cliurch,  Springfield,  Mo.,  since  April, 
1881,  lias  felt  constrained  to  accept  (lie  call  of  the 
First  Prcsiiyt(*rian  Cliurcli  of  Logansfiorl,  Iiid., 
and  will  sliortly  remove  thitlier.  Tlie  cliange(it  is 
explained  in  a  local  paper)  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Putnam  lias  recently  lo.st  tier  father 
and  now  wishes  to  lio  near  tier  beri'aved  motlier. 
The  Springfield  cliurch  and  congregation  part  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  witli  gr(*at  reluctance,  moved 
by  asi'iiseof  duty  towani  t  tiein.  Minutes  expressive 
of  the  sentiment  of  Hie  eliuich,  and  also  of  the 
congregation  more  at  large,  were  unanimously 
adopted.  All  testify  “  That  Hie  si.x  years  of  his 
work  in  onr  church  hasbei'ii  to  us  years  of  growth 
In  spiritual  things;  that  our  faitli  in  God  and  in 
our  fellow  man  has  been  strengthened  and  built  np 
under  his  leadership,  and  that  onr  pastor,  by  ids 
lioiu'st,  fearless,  and  consisti'iit  Cliristian  eliaracter, 
liy  his  kindly  sympathy  in  allliclioii,  liy  his  daily 
ministrations  of  tlie  love  and  charity  that  think- 
eth  no  evil,  and  by  his  earnest  appeals  to  us  in  ttie 
name  of  the  Master,  has  securely  eiislirliK'd  him¬ 
self  in  our  hearts’ best  affections.  That  to  sever 
our  churcli  and  social  relations  will  deprive  us  of 
onr  trusted  guide,  counsi'llor  and  friend,  and  it  is 
witli  heavy  liearts  we  pledge  to  liim  and  all  his, 
for  the  brief  time  that  now  is,  and  for  the  unend-* 
ing  life  iieyond,  friendship’s  most  sacred  memory. 
And  further,  our  best  wislies  go  witli  liim,  and  it  is 
our  prayer  that  the  rememlinince  of  our  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  may  uphold  liim  in  Ids  new  field  of 
labor,  and  that  he  and  his  ever  helpful  wife  may 
be  8[>arod  to  many  years  of  health  and  usefulness.”' 

KANSAS. 

Manhattan.— Rev.  D,  C.  Milner  has  removed 
from  Atclilson,  Kan.,  to  Manhattan  in  the  same 
State. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  large  Congregational  church  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Eng.,  preached  in  Plymouth  Cliurch  on 
Sunday  morning  and  evening.  It  appears  that 
when  last  in  England,  Mr.  Beecher  invited  him  to 
visit  America,  and  this  partly  accounts  for  his 
presence.  He  was  heard  with  both  interest  and 
satisfaction.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  been 
engaged  as  the  stated  supply  of  Plymouth  Church, 
and  is  expected  to  remove  to  Brooklyn  vfrom 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson)  and  enter  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  very  shortly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Special  Sermon  held  over.  —  The  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Journal  tells  this  little  story:  Down  on 
the  Sasanoa  River  there  abides  a  hard-working 
well-meaning  minister  who  has  a  great  respi'Ct  for 
the  Summer  boarder,  and  as  his  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  in  his  little  parish  are  stinted,  he  jiartlcular- 
ly  enjoys  the  Summer  boarder’s  generosity  to  the 
contriiiutlon  box.  One  rainy  Sunday  last  Summer, 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  lie  missed  tlie  usual  con¬ 
tingent  ot  “  city  folks  ”  who  had  been  coming  to  hear 
him  preach.  His  own  faithful  flock  was  there,  but 
the  rain  had  kept  the  Summer  boarders  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  boarding-houses.  The  disapiKiinted  parson 
thus  addressed  his  congregation  :  “  I  have  prepar¬ 
ed  brethren  and  sisters,  a  sermon  for  this  morning 
especially  adapted  to  the  city  people,  whom  I  ex- 
pi'ctcd  to  be  here.  As  they  are  not  here,  and  the 
sermon  Is  not  suited  to  your  comprehension,  my 
beloved,  I  will  postpone  its  delivery  till  next  Sun- 
da  v  and  make  a  few  extemporaneous  remarks  to¬ 
day.”  _ _  ^  ^  ^ 

MAHRIED. 

McCauley— Walkeb— In  Chariton,  Iowa,  Oct.  5th, 
1387,  (»y  Bcv.  John  H.  Aiighev,  Both  D.  McCauley  of 
Huiiieston,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Maboaket  Jane  Walkeb 
of  Lucas,  Iowa, 

Cromwell— Walkeb— At  Union,  Oregon,  Oct.  6, 1887, 
by  Hcv.  Connell  Cox,  Dr.  I.  N.  Cbomwell  and  Mi.ss 
Maooie  Walkeb. 

Barnes— Mobbis— On  Thursday,  Oct.  1.3^  1887,  at  the 
We>-t  piost.yteriari  Cliuich  on  42d  street,  .New  York,  t>y 
the  Kev.  Dr.  B.  .M.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans,  assisted  by 
the  lt)V.  Dr.  John  B.  Paxton  of  N(*w  York,  Frances 
Isabel,  daughter  of  John  A.  Morris  of  West  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  to  Thublow  Week  Barnes  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Miller— Nassau— In  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  13, 1887, 
by  Bcv.  Dr.  J.  E.  Na-ssau,  .Mr.  William  Edwin  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Miss  Isabella  Hamill  Nassau,  daughter  of 
the  offlciatiiig  clergyman,  all  of  Warsaw. 
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DIED. 

Field — At  Stookbriilir**,  Mas=.,  0,?t.  IStli,  1887,  Mrs. 
Huldah  F.  Hopkins  Field,  wMow  of  the  late  Jona¬ 
than  E.  Fi«li|.  Es^.,  and  cousin  of  the  late  President 
Hopkins,  uf'ed  83  years. 

J0DSON— At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  8th,  1887,  after  a 
painful  illness  of  four  yeai^,  William  B.  Jddson,  aged 
57  years,  formerly  of  Stockport,  N.  Y. 

Fish— .At  the  n-sidence  of  her  daucrhter  in  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  Cal..  S<^pt.  12.  1887.  Mrs.  Nanct  S.  Fish,  aged  83 
years,  widow  of  Rev.  John  B.  Fish,  who  spent  his  life 
In  the  Master's  service  in  New  York  State. 

Mrs.  Fish  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1803, 
and  was  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Wliile 
quite  young,  she  was  thrown  under  infidel  influence; 
but  during  her  school  life  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  one  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  pow¬ 
erful  sermons,  that  site  gave  her  heart  to  the  Saviour, 
and  her  faith  never  afterwards  wavered.  She  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  she  was  ever 
a  devoted  and  useful  menit  er,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  connected  with  the  First  Church  of  Lt>s  I 
Angeles.  A  friend  writes;  ‘I  can  never  forget  her  j 
wonderful  prayers,  so  strong  and  earnest.  I  never 
knew  but  two  women  so  gifted,  an<l  have  often  wished 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  heating  her  voice  in 
supplication  once  more.”  Her  education  was  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  iind  thorough  for  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  She  was  a  classmate  of  Catherine  and  Harriet 
Beecher,  and  many  others  wlio  are  well  known.  She 
kept  up  her  reading  and  study  as  long  as  she  wtis  able, 
even  joining  the  Chautauqua  Circle  when  nearly  eighty. 
During  her  long  months  of  feettleness  and  declining 
strength,  she  never  murmured,  but  showed  unfailing 
patience  and  gentleness.  Site  loved  The  Evangelist 
from  its  first  numlter  to  the  close  of  her  life,  especially 
prizing  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Field. 

Lockhart— At  Almond,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1887,  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  Moses  Lockhart,  in  the  80lh  year  of  his  age. 

Born  at  .Angelica  in  tlie  year  1808,  ho  shortly,  with  his 
parents,  moved  to  Almond,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death.  Ho  was  a  loving  f.-ither,  a  faithful  friend,  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  had  fieen  a  leeml-er  of  the  Pres- 
bxterian  Churi.-h  for  fifty-six  years,  and  a  ruling  elder 
for  nearly  fifty  yeais.  As  a  citizen,  he  stood  foremost 
in  the  coiuinunity;  but  as  a  Christian,  his  life  was 
most  Complete,  being  an  e.xample  ot  zeal  and  confi¬ 
dence  as  well  as  of  manly  puiity.  Only  those  nearest 
him  knew  how  earnestly  he  prayed  for  tlie  welfare  of 
the  Church  with  which  he  Wiis  connected,  and  that  the 
cause  ot  Christ  might  t'C  exbinded.  In  1872  he  was 
called  to  part  with  the  companion  of  his  life,  ami  but 
three  short  weeks  before  his  death,  lie  saw  the  cher¬ 
ished  son  of  his  old  age  stricken  down  in  tlie  prime  of 
■lanhooil,  anil  yet  ho  calmly  said  “  Ood  doetli  all  things 
well.'’  Thus  hiis  ended  a  long,  useful, and  upright  life, 
full  of  noble  living  and  doing.  He  is  dead,  but  his 
deeds  will  live  long  after  him,  and  his  memory  grow 
brighter  as  the  years  go  tiy. 

Denton — .At  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  X.*Y.,  on  Oct.  8, 
1887,  P.ATIENCE,  widow  of  tlio  late  Amos  Denton,  in  the 
93<i  year  of  tier  age. 

Jlis.  Patience  Denton,  the  lait  of  ten  children  of  tlie 
late  Nelienii.-ih  and  llaniiali  Ludliim,  was  born  Oct.  14, 
1784,  at  .laiiiaica.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  slie  always 
lived.  She  with  tweiity-tliree  others  becamo  a  member 
•f  the  Presbyterian  ehurcli  in  ttiat  place  Oct.  11,  181(>, 
just  seventy-one  years  ago  from  theday  slio  was  burieil. 
Only  two  of  those  survive  her.  In  1817  she  married 
the  late  Amos  Denton,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Richard  Denton, a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  came  and 
settled  in  tliis  cnuntry  in  1G.'J0.  Her  hiisliainl  for  many 
years  was  a  luling  elder  in  the  Jamaica  church,  and 
she  now  leaves  two  sons  who  are  elders  in  tlie  same 
•liurcli,  and  lier  grandson  is  a  Presbyterian  niiiiister. 
Rho  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  tire  welfare  of 
Christ's  kingdom  by  her  praversaml  contributions  for 
its  advaneeineiit.  She  was'  totally  lilind  for  tlie  past 
•iglit  years,  and  for  throe  years  has  Is-en  confined  to 
her  bed,  being  rendered  helpless  from  a  fall,  and  tin; 
nature  of  tlie  injury  was  such  that  she  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  silting  posture;  yet  slie  was  patient  and 
•heerful  with  it  all,  and  willing  to  suffer  if  it  was  (rod's 
will.  J.  M.  V. 

MBMURIAIr  MIA’L'TB. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  proviiience  of  (lod  the  Rev.  Chas. 
C.  Darling  lias  been  removed  from  the  scones  of  his 
earthly  eares  and  labors, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tho 
Magdalen  Society  of  New  York,  do  deeply  regret  his 
death.  For  thirty -seven  years  he  was  the  Cliap- 
hiin  of  this  Society.  Faithful  and  earnest,  he  went 
111  and  out  among  the  inmates  of  this  home,  sow- 
kig  the  divine  seed  of  tlie  Word;  and  of  hi-  lalors 
Biuidi  fruit  was  gathered  in.  Wtien  witli  advancing 
yeare  he  felt  conifielled  to  resign  his  place  among  us, 
we  saw  liim  depart  with  regret. 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  sincerely  .sym[iathize  with  his 
family  in  tho  loss  of  so  good  a  tatlier,  so  earnest  a 
Christian,  and  so  devoted  and  cfllcieiit  a  worker  in  the 
Master’s  vinevard. 

Resolved,  'ftiat  these  resolutions  bo  sent  to  his  son, 
Gen.  Darling,  ami  also  placed  on  the  pages  of  our  Miu- 
mtes — a  slight  tribute  to  a  life  well  lived. 


The  Woman's  Synodical  Committee  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  lioI<l  tiH  incctliiK  In  tlie  interest  i<t  Home 
Missions  In  tlie  First  I’rcsliyierlan  C'hiircli  at  P.eaillng,  I'fi., 
sn  Weiint  scpiy  anil  Tfiiirsclny,  Oct  ifi  aiel  27.  Kcv.  Hr.  T. 
S.  Chillis  of  Waslilngion.  I).  C  ,  ainl  (  apt  Pratt  <  I  Carll.sle, 
With  Some  or  lilsscho  ars,  will  t>t>  present.  A  full  atteinl- 
aiice  Is  reiiuestcil.  Delcsafcs  from  Western  Pennsylvania 
change  cars  at  ilarrlspurg  for  Iteaillng.  Hottrd  can  la*  ob- 
talneil  at  the  .American  House  for  $2  per  day  during  tlie 
meeting.  RUTH  E.  PLI'MF.U,  Cer.  Sec., 

West  Ni’Wton.  Pa. 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  having  liectdcil  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  ••  Delegate  ”  system,  and  to  resume  Its  constitu¬ 
tion  as  an  “Oilglnal”  Isxly.  will  meet  accordingly,  at 
Dover.  Del.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  27111,  at  7J  P.  M.  Tlie  wiiigre- 
gat ion  of  Dover  lias  made  ample  arrangciseuts  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  wh'de  Synod — ndiilsters.  ruling  elders,  aud  visit¬ 
ing  friends,  and  earnestly  desires  a  full  attendance.  It  la 
Iniisirtsnt.  however,  that  all  cxpis-tlngto  tie  i  roscnt  shouiil 
Bo  Inform  tlie  pa-lor,  llev.  .1  Sloneclpher,  Dover.  Del. 
The  Stated  Clerk  liaving  made  arrangements  for  reduced 
railroad  rates,  will  fiirnlsli  orders  for  the  purchase  of 
excursion  tickets  to  all  desiring  them,  on  receipt  of  re- 
Buests  for  the  same.  All  liii<-iestcd  wl;l  please  be  prompt 
In  reiMirttng  tsuh  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  and  to  the 
Stated  Clerk.  Tlie  orders  will  be  issueil  slKiUt  Oct.  l.'ith. 

■1.  P.  I'AKTF.K,  Slate.1  Clerk. 

Ko.  633  X.  Fremont  Avenue,  Haltimore,  Md. 

The  Synod  of  Tennessee  will  meet  In  the  Oakland 
Church,  (ircene  county,  Tenii.,  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
ITtli.  The  time  of  meeting  is  changed  on  aci-oiiiil  of  the 
Slate  Election  on  the  Piohibltory  I'eniperance  Amendment. 

O.  A.  DCNC.AN.  Mmlerator. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  OalnesTlIIe,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  27tli,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WAUNEU  H.  EKHIS,  HtaU-d  Clerk. 


$3,750,000 

.Already  paid  to  more  than 

1,000  WIDOWS 

.AND  • 

5,000  ORPHANS 

of  the  deceased  members  by  the 

Md  Reserve  M 
life  kociation, 

HOME  OFFICE,  POTTER  BUILDING, 

38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

THIS  A8SOCI.ATION  CONTINUES  TO  FURNISH 

L.IFK  INSURANUK 

AT 

ONE-HALF  THE  USUAL  COST. 

IT  H.AS 

$1, ‘250,000  Cash  Surplus, 
$2,000,000  Assets. 

It  Is  paying  In  cash  more  than 

to  the  Widows  and  Orphans,  one  death  e'alm  being  paid 
on  an  average  of  every  day  In  the  year. 

Its  Cash  Surplus  Is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  tliau 

S1,000 

This  .Association  lias  already  savcil  to  Its  memhers  liy  re¬ 
duction  of  prcniluiiis,  as  compared  with  the  rtiles  charged 
tiy  the  monopoly  Life  Insuraiu-e  tioiiipaiiles,  more  than 

$14,000,000  SAVED. 

Fiirtliei'  iiurtitMiliirs  ftmiishcd  iit  Home  Ofliee, 
38  Ptirk  How.  New  York. 

Board  of  Directors  and  I'ounrii  OAirers  of 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association: 

EDWARD  li.  HARPER,  PresMent,  New  York  city. 

ALFRED  TaYLOR,  Vice-President,  Attorney,  New  York 
city. 

CHARLES  R.  DISSELL.  Trea.surer,  Caidtallst,  Now  York 
city. 

Hon.  HENRY  OVEHSTOIjC,  President  Fifth  National 
Rank,  ex- Mayor,  St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

JOHN  J.  ACKER,  Past  Grand  Master  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  A.  RORIN«ON,  M.D.,  Chairman  Investment 
Committee.  AVes;  New  Hrighion,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

AVAL  H.  BKOAVN,  AVliolesale  Drugs.  Baltimore,  M<L 
ANTHONY  N.  BRADY,  President  -Municipal  Gas  Co., 
Alb.-iiiy.  N.  Y. 

SAMt-’EL  W.  AVRAY,  Grand  Secretary  A.  L.  H.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

NEAVELL  AA'.  BI.OSS,  Resident  Aftce-Presldonl  Great 
Britain.  London,  Eiigtand. 

JAMES  W.  BOAVDEN,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  New  York 
city. 

GEORGE  F.  LAAA'RIE,  AVhoIesale  Dry  Goods  of  Martin, 
Btiffum  .k  Co.,  46  AVhlti-  street.  New  York  city. 

FREDERIC  T.  BRA.AIAN.  Secretary,  New  York  city. 

Hon.  HENRY  .1.  REIXAU.ND,  Comptroller  (late  Suiierln- 
tendentof  Insurance,  state  of  Ohio). 

Surgeon-General  Sir  AA'.  GUYER  HUNTER,  M.P.,  F.  R  C. 
P.,  K.  C.  M.  U.,  il.D.,  Chief  .Medical  Director  for  Great 
Britain,  Diudon,  England. 

THUS.  AV.  JOHNSON,  AVholosale  Dry  Goods,  .Johnson, 
Sutton  .vCo..  Baltimore,  Md. 

AVARRINU  KENNEDY,  AVholesalo  Dry  Good.s,  Toronto, 
Oat. 

Hon.  HENRY  L.  LAAIB,  late  Bank  Superintendent  State 
of  New  York.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THUS.  P.  BALDAATN,  AVholosale  Cotton  Goods,  Baldwin 
&  Cugle,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AA  AI.  AVIESUN,  Maiinfacturer,  Toronto,  Out. 

FREDERICK  S.  PARKER,  Chairman  Death  Claim  Com¬ 
mittee.  Attorney,  New  York  city. 

AVILI.IAAI  AIIl.LElt,  Director  of  Ageiicl.  s.  New  York  city. 
E.  D,  LUDAVlci,  Superintendent,  Erie.  Pa. 

GEOlUiE  R.  AIcCUES.NtY.  Acljnsier.  New  York  city. 

J.  .Al.  STKA'ENSgN  and  B.  AA'.  T.  A.ALSDE.N,  Assistant 
Secretaries.  New  York  city. 

JULIUS  AV.  KRAFFT,  Ciistilcr,  New  York  city. 

B.  G.  BLtJSS,  Inspector  of  .Agents. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TRU.STEE  OF  TONTINE  RESERVE  FUND. 

(’OMK  Vl'i  AlMllT. 

Daily  morning  readings  in  tlie  life  of  Christ, 
by  tlie  Itev.  J.  It.  Miller,  D.D.,  author  of 
“  \Vt>ek-day  Keligion.”  I'Jiiio,  gilt  top  -  $1  *i0 

Hxtriicl  frinii  (h<-  I'rcfiicc. 

This  volume  of  a  year’s  readings  lias  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  lio|ic  Unit  It  may  prove  dally  fi-od  to 
some  earnest  ciilldren  of  (lod  in  tlielr  life  of  care, 
struggle,  and  duly.  11  is  made  to  cover  the  earthly 
life  of  our  Lord  from  Ps  licginiiing  to  Its  close.  The 
hook  thus  promises  a  year's  dally  rca  lings  on  the 
story  and  the  w..r  Is  of  .lesus,  and  has  hut  a  single 
aim— hi  honor  and  glorify  Christ  lii  tlie  eyes  ot 
those  who  fellow  Us  pages. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

714  Broadway,  ITo'^  York, 

HAVE  NOW  READY 

H.  GEATTAN  BDISHESS’S  NEW  WOEK 

ROHANM  ADD  THE  EEFOBMATION 

From  Ihe  Staiulpoint  of  Prophecy. 

By  author  of  the  ‘•.Approaching  End  of  the  .Age,” 
etc.  I'imo,  cloth,  SI  ."ill. 

Contents  :  Daniel’s  ForevDw  ot  Romanism— John's 
Forevlew  of  Romanism— Paul’s  Forevlew  of  Romanism — 
Interpretation  of  this  Triple  Prophecy  In  Pre-Refotniallou 
Times,  and  Its  Practical  Effect- Its  Interpretation  in  Post- 
Reforinatlou  Times,  and  Practical  Effect — iKiubie  Forevlew 
of  (he  Reformation  In  Old  Testament  Types,  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Prophecies. 

"These  lectures  contain,  I  am  sure,  truth  for  Ihe 
limes,  truth  deeply  and  incnasimjly  needed,  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  the  civil  and  relii/iinis  liberties 
of  our  country,  but  for  the  practical  yiiida  nee  of  the 
people  of  God." — Author’s  Prefaco. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

IS  THEBE  SALVATION  AFTER  BEAIH? 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gospel  In  tho  Intermediate 
State.  By  E.  D.  MORRIS,  D.D.,  of  Lane 
Seminary.  CroAvn  8vo,  cloth, 

K.  Y.  Ohserver  says:  "The  various  vicir.s  are 
stated  irith  fairness  and  precision,  the  .speci/ic  pa.s- 
sages  ot  Scripture  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  care¬ 
fully  considered,  as  well  as  the  general  tesGmony  oj 
Scripture  in  relation  ta  it.  We  would  commend  the 
volume  to  ministers  and  teachers.” 

NEARLY  READY. 

THE  HUmilATION  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS 

Physical,  FthienI,  ami  Dlllclal  Aspects. 

(Being  the  Sixth  of  the  Cunningham  Lecture.s.) 
By  Rev.  .A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.  8vo,  (  loth,  gilt 
top,  $’2..o0.  Uniform  Avitli  tlie  same  autlior's 
“Paraiiolie  Teachings  of  Cliiist,”  tind  *■  Mirac¬ 
ulous  Element  in  tlie  Gospels.” 

"These  lectures  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  they 
bear,  and  of  *heir  preenrsors  in  the  series ;  and  the 
book  in  which  they  are  published,  with  ain/ile  uotes 
and  references,  will  be  valuable  lo  theologians,  sup. 
plying  a  want  in  Ihe  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
containing  many  jruitfnl  genns  of  thought.  l>r. 
Jirnce’s  style  is  uniformly  clear  and  vigorous,  and 
this  bonk  of  his  has  the  rare  advantage  if  being  at 
once  stimulating  and  .satisfying  to  the  mind  in  a 
high  degree.  He  has  given  ns  a  book  that  wilt  ready 
advance  the  theological  nnder.standing  of  the  great 
Iruth  that  forms  its  subject.” — Urilibli  and  Foieign 
Evangel  leal  RevieAv. 

Copies  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  publishers. 


Carmina  Sanctorum. 


A  New  Hymn  Book--Not  a  Revised  Edition  o  an  Oi  Book. 

THE  LATEST  AND  3rOST  IMPOirrANT  RESULT 
OF  THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  ROSWELL  D. 
HITCHCOCKS  E3IINENT  LAI5C)RS 
IN  HV^lNOLOCn. 


INCOMPAlUlUil 


snrdPSSKiiL 


RIDLEY’S. 

Graid  Street,  New  York. 

FALL  N^ELTIES 


IN  LARGE  DISPLAY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


THROUGHOUT  OUR  ENTIRE 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE 
WE  ARE  IN  DEATH: 

A  LAYMAN’S  THOUGHT. 

By  Richard  Padgham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8-2. 

Co^■TE^T^^ :  Introdiiftlon  _  Life  —  Death  —  Maller  —  Oui- 
PcfeusiieMH— Creation— FoimI — Memory — Morality— EUniiiy 
— Pain — (4o<l  the  Inpitht  rer. 

a#  •  7'Ap  ahocf  u'iH  hf  nent  upon  receipt  of  prire. 

ahgut*  of  our  regular  utock  irilf  if  dtiir»*d,  to  fho^t 

d,  ytw  Catalogue  of  Choice  and  Hare  Hooks  nearly  ready, 

SCRIBNER  &  WElFORD, 

743-74.'»  UroadAvn}',  Xew  York. 


So  great  has  be(»n  tho  success  of  this  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  in  its  reception  among  the  churches, 
that  predecessors  and  competitors  have  cither  been  relegated  to  a  suhordinate  place  in  the  hymn  book 
examinations,  or  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  Icatling  fcatnri'.s  of  excellence  in  this  newest  and 
best  of  Church  liynin  books  and  bring  out  new  editions,  that  tit  the  best  arc  iiiiitations. 

Notice  that  typographically  it  is  already  perfect.  It  givt'S  the  nanit*s  of  authors  and  composers  on 
every  page,  and  It  net*ds  no  successor  or  new  edition  to  niidie  it — what  it  is — tho  most  (lerfcct  and 
delightful  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  ever  offer.'d  to  the  churches  of  .Atuerica. 

The  foremost  scholars,  pastors,  and  musicians,  together  with  the  Pi  ess  of  tliis  .and  other  eountries, 
have  pulilicly  pronounced  the  Carniina  Sanctorum  to  be  superior  to  any  other  Ilyrnn  and  Tune  Book 
extant.  A  long  list  of  these  strong  commendations,  together  with  mention  of  prominent  adoptions, 
and  the  terms,  retail  and  introductory,  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  tlio  Publisiicrs. 


A.  ri.  BAKXKS  A  CO.,  I’lililisliers  loi-  ihiitv 
Hooks  used  in  Cliiii’chos,  Clunicds,  Lucluru  Rooms 
timoiig’  others  the  rollo\viii<i’  : 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  OF  PRAISE. 

Hitchcock,  Eddy,  aud  Schaff. 


years  of  Hymn  and  Tune 
and  Sirndav  J’^ehools.  issue 


HYMNS  AND  SONGS 
FOR  SOCIAL  AND  SABBATH  WORSHIP. 


BAPTIST  PRAISE  BOOK. 

Holbrook,  Annitage,  Everts,  Lorimer,  and  others. 


EVANGELICAL  HYMNAL. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  and  Sigismoud  Lasar. 


WORSHIP  IN  SONG. 

Jos.  P.  Holbrook,  Mas.  Doc. 


PLYMOUTH  COLLECTION. 

Henry  'Ward  Betcher,  Zundel,  and  Charles  Beecher. 


RESPONSIVE  WORSHIP  SCRIPTURE  READINGS  (two  editions). 

(ll  McLeod.  (2)  Dr,  Storrs. 


IS^S. 

'SOW 


cJotiielA 


UoiiJhiUu  ckf)  Lo. 

WOOLENS. 

.nn\’s  SllTIMiS,  IIRESS  CLOTHS 

And  ()vercojitiiio-s. 
Plaid,  Stripe  and  Cheek 

SlTTIMiS  l.\H  ILSTLRIMiS. 

LADIES’  CLOTHS. 

Latest  ('(dnriiigs  fur 

LADIES’  DRESSES  AND  JACKETS. 


A 


The  Pr«*.»bytery  of  Troy  will  nic.-t,  according  to  ad- 
lotirnmoiit.  In  the  Third  Chunh  of  Troy,  on  Tui'«day  cve- 
■Ing,  Nov.  1,  at  :  Gtd  ..'rlock.  .A.  .A.  ALLEN,  Slated  Clerk. 

Kin  goton  Pre»bytcry  will  meet  In  tho  Park-place 
f  hurch.  Chattanooga,  Teiin..  O.'t.  2-"..  at  7  10  P.  M. 

D.  L.  LANDER.  StaG'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kast  Klorida  will  hold  Ita  t-tated 
Fall  meeting  at  Ureecent  City.  Florida,  on  Tueaclay,  O.’t.  23, 
at  7J  P.  M.  JAMES  MITCHELL.  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  South  Florida  will  meet  In  tho 
ehurehof  Paola,  Orange  count v,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  2.'>th,  at 
7  P.  M.  .1.  H.  POTTER.  Slated  Clerk. 


Uross  Corners.  story  by  .Cnnu  U.  W.arner 
Warner  Itooks.  U)  vols.  l'2nio,  in  a  Iiox  - 
Ki/|iah*s  Heritage.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Drink- 

water  Conklin.  l'2mo . 

The  Victory  of  Faith.  (Ken . 

Psalms  in  History.  iKer) . 

Seottish  Nationality.  (Ken . 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  llninan  Life.  By 

liev.  Jollll  Pliilip, . 

Come  and  Go  Family  Text-Hook.  -  -  -  - 
The  Marshall  l.ibrary.  1’2  vols.,  -  -  -  . 
The  Power  I.ihrary.  10  vols., . 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  ecxmcmlcial  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  he  sold  In  (x>m  petition  with  the  multitude 
ef  low  test, short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  ixiwders.  Sold 
mtjf  is  coal.  Rotal  BAKINU  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.T. 


1  50 
15  00 

1  50 
1  75 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
•2  00 
4  00 
4  CO 


FOB  SUXD.W-SCIIOOU  Id-XSOXS. 

.inV.WCK  OF  -li.l.  OTilKIlM* 

Dr.  F.  IVnt (‘cost’s  iu‘tv  ConiiiK'iitary, 

PEyTEt  OSTS  P>IllLE  STI  lilES, 

FROM  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Covering  the  International  Sunilay-seliool  Lessons  for  1888.  By  Rev.  George  F.  Pcmti'eost,  D.D.,  pos¬ 
sessing  all  the  strength  and  attractiveness  of  the  author’s  study  and  style.  Postpaid  prices :  paper, 
50  ct*nts;  clotli  lioard,  $1. 

Iiivaliialile  for  teaeliers  and  older  seholars.  .Vgenls  wanted  in  ev<>ry  elHireli  anil  Sunday- 
sehool.  .'lend  in  your  orders  early.  Samples  sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Special  rales  to  eliibs. 

HR.  LYMAX  ABBHTT’S  CttM.MEM  AltV, 

.An  illustrated  eonimiMitary  for  Christian  workers.  By  Rev.  Lyman  .Miliott,  D.D.,  author  of 
Commentary  on  the  New  Ti'staiiient.  Four  volumes  now  ready,  covering  (1)  Mattliew,  ('2)  Mark  and 
Luke,  (3)  John,  (4)  Tlie  .Acts.  Price,  per  volume,  $1.75. 

A  TOUR  THROUGH  BIBLE  LAXHS. 

■ra  wDa’w  nm  m 

Illustrated.  .A  liook  in  wliich  every  (ilaeo  mentioned  in  Old  and  Xt>w  restaiiieiits  was  visited,  and 
is  descriiied  witli  text  reference  given.  By  Rev.  Henry  C.  Fish,  D.D.  I’riee,  $3. 

-Vliovo  books  for  -sale  by  iiooksellers,  or  sent  po.stpaid,  on  receii>t  of  price,  liy  tlie  Piildishers, 

A.  S.  IJ ARNES  A  (’()., 

Ill  and  113  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  263  and  265  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


IN  OUR 

MILLINERY  PARLOR, 

1800  TRIMMED  HATS, 

IlijiresenthKj  decidedly  ihe  laryed  col¬ 
lection  and  niofd  comprehensive  assoit- 
metd  of  Stylish  Head  Cover inys,  for 
ladies,  missex,  and  children,  ever  ex¬ 
it  ibited. 

HIGH  CLASS  EVENING  AND 
KECEPTION  DONNETS. 

ELEGANT  WALKING  AND  RIDING  HATS. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS  IN  NOVELTIES  FOR  MISSES 
AND  CHILDREN  IN  UNIQUE  SHAPES  AND  ODD 
DECOR.ATIVE  FINISHINGS. 

COSTUMES, 

WRAPS. 

AN  ELEGANT  DISPLAY  OF 

EVENING  DRESSES 

and  Stylish  Cashmeres, 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  NEWEST  FAHRICS  AND  LATEST 
STYLES.  ^l•I;('IAL  EXHiniTION  OF  HANDSOME  WRAPS 
FOR  FALL  AM)  WINTER  IS  ALL  THE  SEW  MATERIALS. 
LARGE  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  AND  REASONABLE  COST 
WRAPS,  JACKETS,  CLOAKS,  RAGON.VLH,  .VND  NEW¬ 
MARKETS, 

Tlii'oii^diAiit  Dili'  Esiilklisiliiiciit. 

A  GRAND  DISPLAY  WILL  BE  MADE  OF 

HIGH  CLASS  NOVELTIES, 

AND  ALL  VISITING  OUR  STORE  WILL  FIND  OUR 
PRICES  ARE  LOW  AS  THE  GREATLY  “  REDUCED 
PRICES  ”  ADVERTISED  ELSEWHERE,  AND  SUFFER 
NO  INUONVENIKNCE  liinM  THE  CONFUSION  AND 
CROWDING  CONNECTED  Wll’II  SO-CALLED  “  SPECl.VL 
SALES.” 


BLANKETS 

FANCY 


AND  FLANNELS. 

FLANNEI.S, 


for  Wrappers  and  Hressiiig  Sacks. 

D()W.\  (|lli;rS  A.\D  PILLOWS. 


EOBEKT  CiBTEB  &  BBOTHEBS, 

530  Broal^ay,  Hcv  Tor^. 

**’Any  of  Hie  above  sent  by  mall.  iKistage  iirepiild,  on 
receipt  of  Ihe  price. 


ON’T 


Allow  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 
Wood-work  washed  in  the  old 
rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  James 
Pyle’s  pcarline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Tour  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline- 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 

BA  P  TISM  MODES  TUT)  IKS. 

By  Bev.  H.  H.  HAWES,  D.D.,  Staunton,  Va. 

In  pap^r  covers,  1.3c.;  cloth  30c. 

Addreaa  PBE-SBYTERIAN  PUBLISHING  HOUSH, 

1001  Malu  street,  Blobmand,  Ta., 
Or,  the  Author,  as  above. 


THE  NEW  YDRK  FASHION  BAZAR. 


NOYEUBEE  1TI7MBE3-1T0W  READT. 

siNoi.F.  Number:  price  25  Cents. 
SCBscuiPTKiN  Price:  »3.oo  per  an.num. 


CDSTAISINO 

NEW  WINTER  FASHION  PL.ATES. 

CLOAKS,  WRAPS.  ULSTERS.  AND  JACKF.TS. 
BBAUTIFUL  EVENING  AND  RECEPnON  TOILETS. 
WtXILEN  HOUSE  AND  STREET  DRESSES. 
VELVET.  PLUSH.  CLOTH.  AND  CASHMERE  COSTDMKS 
MOURNING  COaTUMES.  BRIDAL  DKIUSKS. 

NEW  SUITS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRL.S. 

NEW  EMBROIDERY  PL.VTES. 

NEW  MILLINERY 
FALL  AND  WINTER  HATS. 


In  this  number  will  be  found  the  coniinuatlon  of  the  do- 
llgbttul  serial, 

“CL.\IUSSA’S  ORDKAL,” 

BY  THE  .AUTHOR  OF  “A  GREAT  MISTAKE,"  ETC. 

Also  the  contlnuallon  of  a  new  humorous  story,  tiy 
OLIVE  HARPBR,  entltlal 

“THE  LADIES’  DOCTOR.” 

A  choice  selecllon  of  Sketches,  Fashion  Articles,  and 
Paragraph.-,  Charming  Miscellany  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan, 
and  other  iuterestlug  matter. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FASHION  B.AZAR  Is  for  sale  by  all 
newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  a.-nt,  p.istage  ['repaid,  for 
15  cents  |)er  single  copy.  The  suhscrlpUou  price  is  tJ.UO 
per  year.  Address 

GEORGE  MUXRO. 

Munuo's  Publi-suino  House, 

17  to  '27  Vaudewater  SL,  New  Tork. 

P.  O.  Box  3751. 


fBtoaDivaij  I^lk  <5t. 


A'A’IF  YOEK. 


The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  Ijetween  the  linsiness  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  tiie  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Ari.ssioniirij  ('olisirtage  and 
the  makinij  of  grant.-t  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  etirnestly  solicits  the  co0{)eration  and  tlie 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gosjiel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  T.ao,  -\ssistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Jane  21st,  1887. 


•A  choice  selection  of  the  fall 
styles  in  Carpetinj^s  and  Ruj^s. 

We  areshowini^  a  lar^eline 
of  Best  Patterns  Smith’s  Mo- 
quette  at  $1.25,  reduced  from 
$1.50  and  $1.65. 

Also  Lowell  Body  Brussels 
•It  $1.00,  reduced  from  $1.50. 

f^ord  &  Taylor 

Broadway  &  Twentieth  St. 


THE  TWO  BEST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS  in  the  FIELD 

JOYFl  I.  I.VTN.  j  KI.An  IIKFKilV. 

930  per  100  I'upie*  ;  9‘ili  per  lOO  Cnpieti  ; 

.3.'>  rt«.  earh  by  Mail.  |  .30  cts.  each  by  .tlnil. 

Stnt  fnr  examination  on  receipt  of  price,  .Specimen  I’ai/ei  fret. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  Street  Chicago, 


JUST  PUT3LISIIED.  THREE  NOTABLE  WORKS. 

HISTORY  OF  Tllh  (’IIHISTIAN  (’liriU'li. 


By 


GEORGE  PARK  EISIIER,  1).]).,  EL. I).,  Piioi-'essoi!  of  Iv'clesiasticai,  Uistory  in  Yai.e 
University.  1  voi,.,  smi,  with  ^I\ps,  $3..‘(>. 

I’rof.  Fisiior  liere  presents  in  a  siiiglt>  voliiiiie  a  coriipl.'te  liistorv  of  tlio  (’hiistiaii  (’iiiireli,  fully 
I'xliil.itiii'g  al.so  tlie  relations  of  tlit>  liistory  of  Cliii.'.tiaiiity  and  of  tlio  (’litiicli  to  contemporaneous 
ular  lii>.tory,  and  giving  a  sunicieiitly  eoniplete  survey  of  ttio  liistory  id'  tlieolugical  doctiiiie.  Tlie 
woik  is  de.sigiied,  not  for  students  only,  iiut  for  intidligent  readers  genenilly.  Icing  in  tlio  liest  sen.-c 
p()[iular  as  wcdl  as  seliolarly  and  original. 


CHRISTIAN  FACTS  AND  FORCES. 

By  NKW.M.W  SMYTH,  D.D.,  LI.  D.  LJmo,  $1  .50. 

These  sermoiifi  nre  eliiiraeterize'l  liy  tlie  same  lire.ultli  of 
view,  earin'stiiess  of  s|  li  il,  comprelieiisiveiieHS  of  tlioii!;lit. 
ami  religious  fervor  wlileii  Dr.  Sinytli’s  re  iiiers  liave  learii- 
I  to  look  for  ill  every  work  from  hi.s  liainl.'’ — The  Ulirls- 
tiaii  Union. 

“Tlie  sermons  aro  simply  m.arvels  of  clear  ainl  foreilile 
exisisltion."— N.  Y.  Sun. 


./  WO  UK  OX  J  .XKir  ULAX. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

J2nio,  Sl.ott. 


By  IIENHV 


VAN  DYKE.  DD. 

.f 


In  writing  liie  slory  i>t  some  of  llie  Psalms  tlie  ileslre 
l)r.  Van  Dyke  lias  been  lo  Itrtiig  tliese  aiieieni  |»oems  Into 
.•lo'-e  l■..nlleell.ln  Willi  ilie  lives  aiel  e.\|.erieiiees  of  llie  men 
wlio  wrote  lliem.  'I  tils  iiietlioil  of  eonne.'ting  tlie  IMalins 
witii  tlieir  aniliors  is  new.aiel  iiie  suljjeet  lias  been  treated 
in  a  ire  li  and  snggesllve  manner. 


*  * 


These  tiuok.s  fur  .sale  by  aU  buok.sedcrs,  or  sent,  jui.s/iiai  l,  on  receipt  oJ  /n'ice,  by 


I'lLUiLES  SCKIil.\EH’S  S().\S,  iDI-ilj  lliiiadwiiy,  Sew  York. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 

DRESS  GOODS. 

JIMES  McGREESr  &  CO. 

Offer  among  their  large  assortment  of  Pall 
Dress  Qoods  the  following  Special  Lines  : 

One  Line  of  Fine  Diagonal  Serge,  65  cents ; 
worth  85  cents. 

Also  one  line  of  Camel’s  Hair  Cloth,  75 
cents  ;  good  value  for  ijil. 

Have  just  opened  a  full  line  of  The  Farley 
&  Buttrum  Brand  of  Fine  English  Hosiery 
and  Underwear.  The  finest  goods  Imported. 
For  Ladies’,  Misses’,  Children's,  and  Qentle- 
Prices  moderate. 


men’s  wear. 


Orders  by  AXuil 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  ELEVENTH  STREET, 

IN' e w  Y ork. 


WE  DF.SIRE  TO  CALL  Sl'ECI  VL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
EXTENSIVE  LINES  OF 

l'OVEPil.\(JS  FOR  FLOORS, 

I'MDUACING  ROYAL  WILTONS,  G()HKLINS,  MOQUKTTI^, 
VKLVKTH,  BODY  AND  TAPP'.STKY  IJUrsSKLS,  &(*., 
FROM  Tin-:  oi.uixr  and  most  celkhuatkd  li^omh 

OF  EUltOPE  AND  AMEIUC^V,  AT  PUK.’ES  TO  SUIT 


THE 


MOST  ECONOMICAL. 

.fl.4TS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  &t. 


A  COMPLETE  VARIETY  OF 

COVERINGS  FOR  FINITERE. 

THE  RIUHEIHT  DESIGNS  AND  UOLORINOS  OF  FOREDiN 
AND  DOMESTIC  FABRICS  IN  SILK  BROCADES.  S.ATINS, 
SATIN  DA.MASK,  SILK  AND  WOOL  PLUSHES,  EVE:K 
SHOWN,  AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  TIIE  ACTUAL 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 
COVERINGS  FOB  WINDOWS, 

INCLUDING  THE  ENTIRE  RANGE  OF  CURTAINS, 
TAPESTRIES,  VELOURS,  CHENILLE,  TURCOMAN,  AND 
LACE  CURTAINS,  BRU.SSELS,  UENAISHASCE,  TAM¬ 
BOURS,  CLUNY,  ANTIQUE,  CRETE,  AND  NUfTING- 
HAMS,  AT  LE>S  THAN  IMPORTATION  PRICES. 

WINDOW  HHADEfS  |A  SPECIALTY). 


EVERY  LADY  IN  AMERICA, 

Imt^restecl  in  I>RKSSM.%KI.NCA,  Mliould  send  at 
once  for  our  V.ALU.AnLF:  ILLt'STK.ATED  CIH- 
j  CULAR,  Sent  FKKB.  Tb«*  .McDohpII  Gurnipnt 
I  Dna-  Machine  Co,,  fl  West  14tb  St.,  .Vew  York 
City.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


EMIY'EAiT  PHYNIC'I.IY'S  as  well  as  the  exiierlenrn 
of  laymen  agree  that  CAT.4RKII  can  be.st  t)e  treat.-d  by 
I'lcal  npidicatloii.s.  The  IDEAt.  MEDICINE  Ctl.M- 
P.VXV,  m  Park  Place,  New  York,  have  had  great 
success  with  their  common-sente  treatment,  costing  »2, 
and  are  so  confident  of  Its  merits  that  they  will  seinl  their 
ai'pllance  on  fifteen  days'  trial,  and  refund  Ihe  money  If 
not  satisfactory.  Seuil  tor  pamphlet. 


23D  STREET  TABERN.4CLE. 

NOW  OPEN. 

EXHIBITION  OF  M.  rfe  .Ml  NKACSY’S  GREAT 
REblGIUl'S  PAI.N'l'I.NG. 

CHRIST  ON  CALVARY, 

Companion  to  the  Picture 
•CHRIST  BEFORE  PIL.ATE,” 

OPEN,^DAILY,  11)  A  M.  TO  10  P.  M. 

Admission,  .>0  cents. 

"  It  impre.^ses  me  more  than  any  picture  I  have  ever 
seen.”— Rev.  Dr.  Mulchahey  ot  St.  Paul's  Chaiiel. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINLSTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Of  DECE.ASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadeli'hla,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disable<l  by  age  or  illsease.an'l  for  the  families  of  deceased 
mlalsters.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  amt  also  fer  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  Amboy,  Che.-ks  should  he  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  w.'w.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer.  ‘ 


Sixth  Avenue  and  131h  &  14th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


m 


WASTE 

EMBEOIDERY  SILK.I 


Kautory  Kndx  at  halfprlcv ;  one  ounce 
I  a  Ikix  all  ((Oo<i  i^Gic  and  ro«m}  colors. 
Sent  By  ni.'ill  on  i  »  <  *  ii>t  of  40  4’ents.  100 
Gruzy  Stif«  he4  in  vm  h  iHwkaifp. 
and  ljo<ik  on  .-Vi  t  NiM^Bewoi-k,  ouly 
I0<'**nt>4,  S*‘nd  |Kr-f;il  noti'or  Htaino-to 
TFIK  lUt.X  1  .N  Klil*  a:  a  KMSTKONU 
<  <>.,  46'j  Ilroufiway,  N.  Y,, 
li.’l  .Mark‘1  St  ,  I'hiiaJi<‘Iohia,  I'a. 

.'or  tho  n.'iMf  -i  aiul  of  10 

laYlir«  intJ-rc^ted  in  .\rt  Ni'idhfWork, wo 
iHkok  fr«* 


Ridley’s  Fashion  Magazine, 

ISSUED  (JUAUTERLY  AT  5()C.  PER  ANNUM. 

SA3IP1.E  COPIES  ir.  CEN'l'S. 

THIS  POPULAR  MAGAZINE  ALSO  CONTAINS  FASH¬ 
IONS  FOR  LADIES,  MISSKS  AND  CHILDREN,  WITH 
RELIABLE  PRICE-LISTS  OF  EVERYTHING  NEE:DE» 
FOR  WEAR,  IN  JIATERIALS  OR  MADE  ARTICLES  OR 
FOR  HOUSEHOI.D  USE:S. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

:m,  311,  31:5  in  :5’»1  (Jmnd  Sln^t 

5('.,  58,  (10  TO  7(»  ALLEN  STREET; 

.5‘.»,  (il,  (’.3,  ('.5  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SCHOOLS  AND  OOLLEG'iiS. 


IHE 


CHAUTAUQUA 


(  OLLBii:  OF  JJBEHAL  ARTS. 

COMPI.E’rK  (  OI.I.EGK  f'OI  KMEM. 

Under  Ineti iieture  of  W')rld-wlde  re|>uUillon. 

OPENING  OF  FOl'Kl  H  %’EAIl  Oclttber  1. 

INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE.  NO  EXPERIMENT. 
Out-  HtuiiiK'beMl  ttilbereiitH  tboite  \vli»  liu-ve  been 
biiigeNt  rnniierled  witb  iim. 

SliidentH  received  at  any  time,  Terms:  Teii  Onllarit  ]>er 
year  (or  one  Htiidy.  Regl(tratlon  E'ee,  Five  Dollurs. 

«  I.AflGF  AND  EN'I'III  Ml AM'1'14'. 

Senil  (or  full  Information,  inelosliig  2c.  .stamii,  to 
UeKlxIrur  C.  C.  I..  A.,  Ilux  1)7.3,  Plulnlleld,  N.  J. 

M  CHAUTAUQUA 

LITERARY  AND  MTIFIC  CIRCLE. 

A  FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE  OF  READING  IN  HISTORY,  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE  AND  ART,  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Adaiited  to  tlio  needs  ot  Imay  jieople  who  want  to  use 
their  spare  time  wisely.  Exiiense  less  than  Seventy 
Cents  n  iiionib.  Persons  may  enter  for  one  year  only, 
hut  all  studeiits  are  urged  to  comiileto  the  full  course. 

60,000  Students  are  actively  at  worir. 

The  tenth  year  opens  Oct.  1,  1SS7,  hut  members  will  he 
received  at  any  time.  Addre  s  ' 

Eork  Drawer  K,  Plalnlleld,  New  Jersey. 


Tin:  UOLLUaiATE  SCHOOL. 

(P’ofNDKD  A.  D.  1H2(I.) 

Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

English  and  Clnsslcal  Day  Sch(K,l  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
I)ei>artment.  Gymnasium.  New  hiillding  complete  In  tta 
apiiointments,  Tlie  6Kth  sehiKd  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  21,  1SS7.  Circulars  sent  on  apiilicatlon. 


rjT  H 


E  .41  I  N  N  E  M  G  K  I  N  N  E I.  li  will  reoi>eii  their 
DAY  bCIIOOE  FOK  GIHI.N, 

East  Fifty-fourth  Nt.,  October  .3.  1H87. 

Seiiarato  department  tor  Boys,  Seiitemlier  21). 
Kindergarten,  Froehel  Method,  October  10. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

Boarding  and  Day  Srbool  for  Young  l,adiea. 
Nos.  6  and  8  east  .5.3d  St..  New  York. 

Tlie  same  able  stall  of  Professors  amt  Teachers  Is  retaiu 
ed,  with  ImiKirtant  additions. 

24lh  YEAR  BEGINS  OCTOBER  4. 


MISS  (  HISHOLM'S  SCHOOL  for  OIRLS, 

1.5  East  a.5th  Street,  New  York, 

Will  re-oiieu  September '26th.  Boys’  Classes. 

Feinalc  Colleg:e, 

54  A  .50  West  .5.5th  Street,  New  York. 

Forty  ninth  annual  session  0[ienH  He|,t.  2S.  Preparatory 
aud  Boar'ling  Departments  and  S[>eclnl  Evening  classes. 

G.  W.  SAMSON,  D.D.,  President. 


UPSO.N  KKMI.NARV,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Ik^ys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yaln 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  S. 
Owyune,  25  Broail  street.  New  York.  For  other  referencM 
or  Information,  Inquire  ot 

Bev.  HENRY  DPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ot, 


Mice  F  I  fnilF^  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  (OR 
miss  Cl  Ll  KUUCOi  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  C^HILOREN. 

45  East  OSth  Street.  New  York. 

Afternixm  Classes  for  Adults. 


BEADPORD  AC  ADEMY.rsni'l; 

{•uBf  feulUlaCi  uawnyind.  T«*»<;-iT»  mtm  ~ 

k  irrav*  1  Uk«  t0r  nwimt  bm  tkBtiaf.  ObmAbbI  gBB«mA 

•••irM  OT  §todf  i  bIot  OTtpBtBtOTy  Bai  gmIbbbI.  f«r  WotmIm  bb4 
»  M  tixaakvnr,  Tn9sut9r,  Hn4lm4,  iUm. 


f 
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THE  NEW- YOKK  EVANGELIST  :  *  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1887. 


THE  >ECESSITY  A>D  ADMISISTRATIOS  OF 
THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

By  Ber.  B.  W.  Patterson,  D.D. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Evangelist  we 
examined  the  argument  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  j 
support  of  what  he  regards  as  the  Calvinistic  ! 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord’s  ' 
Supjier,  as  presented  in  the  Presb>derian  Re-  ^ 
view  for  April,  1887.  We  now  proceed  to  no¬ 
tice  his  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Re- ! 
view,  on  “The  Necessity  and  Administration; 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.”  j 

With  many  things  in  this  article  we  are  in  ' 
full  accord,  but  on  several  points  we  dissent.  | 
In  regard  to  “  the  necessity  ”  of  the  Lord’s  i 
Supper,  w’e  accept  his  main  positions  with  j 
modifications;  1 

1.  His  remarks  in  respect  to  the  command 
“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,” are  certain-  ; 
ly  just  in  regard  to  all  those  persons  who  ad- 1 
mit  that  the  command  was  designed  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation  in  the  Churcli.  But  there  ’ 
are  those,  e.  g.,  the  orthodox  Quakers,  who  | 
construe  the  command  “  Do  this  ”  very  much  ■ 
as  we  construe  the  example  of  Christ  in  wash- , 
ing  His  disciples’  feet  (John  xiii.  1-18).  They  ! 
hold  that  the  sacraments  have  a  spiritual  im¬ 
port,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  j 
keep  in  mind;  but  they  deny  that  they  were  i 
designed  to  be  literally  observed  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church.  Are  they  to  be  set  down  as  wick-  j 
ediy  disobedient  to  the  command  of  Clirist  ?  , 
We  cannot  think  so,  while  we  utterly  reject  | 
their  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
command  as  mistaken  and  injurious  to  them¬ 
selves. 

2.  But  Dr.  Van  Dyke  rests  his  argumental 
on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Supper.  Here  ! 
we  could  agree  with  him,  if  he  merely  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  ordinance  has  a  spiritual  value  as  j 
a  means  of  grace,  which  is  forfeited  by  the  , 
neglect  of  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  spiritual  | 
loss  to  those  who  refuse  to  receive  the  em-  | 
blems  of  the  Saviour’s  broken  body  and  shed  ' 
blood,  however  conscientious  they  may  be  in  : 
doing  so.  There  is  a  spiritual  l>enetit  to  the 
believer  in  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper,  just  j 
as  to  the  person  who  receives  baptism  in  true  j 
faith.  The  S\  ml>ols,  as  Calvin  says,  are  “  a 
living  sermon,”  or  in  the  language  of  Angus-  j 
tine,  “a  sacrament  is  a  visible  word,  because  ; 
it  presents  the  promise  of  God  in  a  living  pic- 1 
ture.”  That  is,  it  is  in  one  aspect  more  im- 1 
pressive  than  other  means  of  grace,  and  may  j 
therefore  afford  a  special  help  to  the  faith  of  i 
the  communicant,  and  thus  become  a  medium  { 
of  large  spiritual  blessings  to  his  soul.  But  it  , 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  channel  of  spiritual 
gifts  that  are  different  in  kinO  from  those 
which  are  communicated  through  other  means 
of  grace,  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  seems  to  maintain. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  asks  why  the  Lord’s  Sup])er 
was  instltutefl,  if  it  does  not  convey  a  blessing 
which  is  not  received  in  any  other  means  of 
grace.  In  reply  we  ask  Why  are  we  command¬ 
ed  to  “sing  and  make  melody  in  our  hearts  to 
the  Lord,”  if  singing  does  not  convey  a  bless¬ 
ing  peculiar  to  itself?  The  argument  is  as 
good  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  we 
answer  again  that  the  Supper  is  not  designed 
solely  for  the  subjective  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
municant.  The  Apostle  does  not  assign  this 
reason  for  it,  but  he  does  say  “  For  as  oft  as  ye 
eat  this  brea<l  and  <lrink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord’s  death  till  He  come.” 

But  this  doctrine  we  have  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  already,  and  we  continue  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Cunningham,  that  “  the  effort  to 
bring  out  something  like  a  real  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  Christ’s  liunian  nature  upon  the  souls 
of  believers  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  is  perhaps  the  (jreatest  hlot  in  the  history 
of  Calvin's  labors  as  a  public  instructor.” 
This  doctrine  is  the  vestibule  of  Sacramenta- 
rianlsm,and  usually  ac'companies  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  (See  Calvin’s  In¬ 
stitutes,  Bonk  IV.,  chaiiter  15.) 

In  reference  to  the  admission  of  persons  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  endorses 
Dr.  Charles  Hoilge’s  teaching  with  n'spect  to 
baptized  children,  viz:  “that  bai>tized  infants 
are  professing  Christians  and  nn  nibers  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  sense  that  their  parents 
ar<‘;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  admit  to  the 
Lord’s  table  all  members  of  the  visible  Church 
who  express  an  intelligent  desire  to  jiartake 
of  it.”  That  is,  we  might  to  admit  all  children 
of  the  Chundi  who  desire  it,  to  the  Lord’s  ta¬ 
ble,  unless  they  have  “  forfeited  their  member- 
ship  by  scandalous  living.”  on  the  giound 
that  they  have  made  a  credible  profession  of 
their  faith  at  their  baptism  in  infancy.  We 
have  long  regarded  this  as  the  “  gnaitest  blot  ” 
on  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  We 
all  know  that  baptized  children  are  not,  /y/so 
faeto,  professing  Christians,  whatever  their 
parents  may  have  promised  on  their  behalf. 
Their  baptism  docs  not  make  them  spiritmil 
Christians,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  evince 
true  piety  when  they  become  caimble  of  know¬ 
ing  good  and  evil.  .And  accordingly  our  Di¬ 
rectory  for  Worship  savs,  in  siieaking  of  nil 
who  are  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances, 
that  they  “  shall  be  n.rnmined  as  to  their 
knowledge  and  piety.”  (Directory,  chapter 
10,  :f.)  But  Dr.  Hodge  says  in  the  Princeton 
Review  (for  lM5y)  that  the  Session  has  no  right 
to  examine  candidates  for  the  Lord’s  Supjier, 
especially  baptized  children  who  tire  free  from 
scandal,  but  th^^-  should  be  permitted  to  come 
if  they  intelligently  desire  it.  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  has  tilled  the  Continenhil  and  Brit¬ 
ish  churches  with  unconverted  communicants. 
It  is  the  doctrine,  in  substance,  against  which 
the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards  so  resolutely  con¬ 
tended  at  such  cost  to  himself.  .And  its  prac¬ 
tical  fruits  have  given  the  Baptists  their  most 
formidable  weapon  in  oi)posing  infant  baptism. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  however,  concedes  that  bap¬ 
tized  children  should  make  a  public  professi<ui 
on  being  admitb*il  to  the  Lord’s  Sui)per,  which 
he  regards  as  eciuivalent  to  Coniirnmtion.  But 
he  would  have  “a  uniform  and  authoritative 
Liturgy  for  this  important  service.”  We  do 
not  object  to  the  reixnnmeinlation  of  a  Liturgy 
foe  such  a  pur))ose.  but  we  should  object  to 
make  that  “authoritative”  which  the  Word 
of  God  does  not  prescribe.  It  would  be  the 
beginning  of  set  forms  in  the  Church,  which 
Presbyterians  have  shaken  off,  we  trust,  for¬ 
ever. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  alleges  that  “  kneeling  ”  is  as 
near  the  reclining  posture  in  which  the  Pass- 
over  and  the  first  Supper  were  received,  as 
the  sitting  posture  of  Presbyterians;  and  he 
thinks  that  it  should  be  preferred.  Bit  re- 
elinipg  was  the  ancient  and  common  posture 
at  meals,  and  sitting  is  our  usual  posture  at 
table.  Why  then  adoi>t  any  other?  In  regard 
to  the  “elements”  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  we 
more  seriously  question  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  jiosi- 
tion.  He  contends  that  only  tlie  fermented 
(intoxicating?!  juice  of  the  grape  should  be 
used,  while  he  does  not  object  to  the  use  of 
leavened  bread. 

Now  we  are  not  of  those  who  contend  that 
there  was  a  distinction  nunle  in  Bible  times 
between  fermented  and  unfermented  wine  as 
to  the  lawfulne.ss  of  using  the  one  and  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  using  the  other.  We  rejected  that 
view  long  before  Dr.  Hodge  or  Dr.  Dunlop 
Moore  wrote  on  the  sul>jevt.  We  ar*-,  la  ovover, 
in  full  accord  with  the  deliverance  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  -Assembly  which  authorizes  every  Session 
to  decide  for  itself  and  the  church  which  it 
represents,  what  is  the  “  wine  ”  proper  to  be 
used  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  do  not  deny 


that  the  use  of  fermented  wine  or  juice  of  the 
grape  is  lawful ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  sympathize  with  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Dr.  D. 
Moore,  and  others,  who  maintain  that  the  un¬ 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  not  a  proper 
element  to  be  used  in  the  Supper. 

There  are  two  questions  here:  1.  Is  the  un- 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape  “wine”?  and  2. 
If  it  is  not,  does  it  follow  that  only  intoxicat¬ 
ing  wine  can  be  lawfully  used  in  the  Supper  ? 

Dr.  D.  Moore,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  of 
January,  1881-1882,  argues  with  much  ability 
and  teaming  that  nothing  is  “wine,”  in  the 
Scriptural  sense,  but  the  juice  of  the  grape  in 
a  fermented  state.  Of  course  he  would  not 
deny  that  the  fermented  juice  of  other  fruits, 
as  barley  or  the  palm,  may  be  properly  term¬ 
ed  wine.  He  shows,  we  believe,  as  others  have 
shown,  that  in  the  later  ages  only  fermented 
grape  juice  has  been  called  wine  even  among 
the  Jews.  But  he  has  not  so  clearly  shown 
that  in  eariy  times  the  Hebrews  distinguished 
sharply  between  must,  or  unfermented,  and 
fermented  grape-juice,  as  the  later  Jews  and 
the  peoi)le  of  .Asia  and  Europe  of  the  modern 
ages  seem  to  have  done.  He  concedes  (Review, 
January,  1882,  p.  101)  that  Tirosh,  which  he 
translates  “  must,  or  new  wine,”  might  intox¬ 
icate,  and  refers  for  proof  to  Hos.  iv.  11.  But 
)nnst,  in  the  Latin  and  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  is  not  an  intoxicating  li<iuid.  The  word 
Tirosh,  then,  is  not  strictly  equivalent  to  must, 
in  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  Doctor’s  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  that  must  is  not  “  wine,”  fails  to 
prove  that  tirosh  might  not  be  wine,  even  in 
the  sense  of  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  But 
Dr.  Moore  rightly  maintains  that  tirosh  does 
at  least  often  denote  the  juice  of  the  grape  be¬ 
fore  it  has  so  far  fermented  as  to  become  in¬ 
toxicating.  In  this  he  agrees  with  King 
Janies’  translators  ami  with  the  Revisers, 
who  in  many  instances  remler  tirosh  “  new 
wine.”  It  is  a  hojieless  attempt  that  is  some¬ 
times  made  to  show  that  when  “the  presses  ” 
are  said  to  “  bui-st  out  or  overflow  with  new 
wine,”  intoxicating  wine  is  spoken  of  by  pro- 
lepsis  or  anticipation.  .And  hence  Dr.  Moore 
regards  tirosh  in  such  cases  as  meaning 
“must,”  and  not  “wine.”  Let  us  now  refer 
to  the  translations  of  tirosh  in  the  two  later 
English  versions  and  in  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Seventy,  commoidy  called  (he  Sejiluagint. 

Tirosh  is  translated  in  King  .Tames’  Version 
“  new  wine  ”  eleven  times,  and  in  the  Revised 
Version  six  times.  But  it  is  also  translated 
simply  “  wine  ”  in  this  common  version  twen¬ 
ty-six  times,  and  in  the  R(*vised  Version  thirty 
times.  In  the  common  version  it  is  nuidered 
“sweet  wine”  once,  and  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  it  is  twice  translated  “vintage.”  In  the 
Greek  Version,  called  the  Septuagint,  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  simply  “oinos,”  or  “wine,”  thirtij-slr 
times,  once  “  methusma,”  or  “strong  drink,” 
and  once  “grape  berry.”  But  it  is  )iot  once 
translated  (jlenkos,"  which  Dr.  Moore  says  is 
its  Greek  e<iuivalent!  Gleukos  is  only  once 
found  in  theSeptuagint,  and  there  it  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  i/ffi/ia.  •  So  much  for  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Moore  on  this  point. 

Tirosh,  then,  meant,  as  the  Greek  translators 
understood  it,  oinos,  ov  “  wine,”  and  nothing 
else.  They  did  not  think  of  Dr.  Moore’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tirosh  and  wine.  What  then 
becomes  of  Dr.  Moore’s  statement  that  the  use 
of  a  Hebrew  word  (tirosh)  to  denote  must, 
shows  that  must  was  not  regardtal  as  wine? 
Why  “tirosh”  was  usial  in  distinction  from 
“yayin,”  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  because  tirosh  cannot  be 
properly  translated  by  the  Greek  oinos,  which 
is  equivalent  to  our  wine.  Perhaps  it  com¬ 
monly  denotes  both  the  unfermented  and  the 
partly  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  while  ya¬ 
yin  signifies  only  that  which  has  been  fully 
fcrnientetl.  In  later  times  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  must  and  wine  seems  to  have  Ix'en  more 
clearly  drawn.  But  lehen  the  Greek  word  for 
wim'  heijnn  to  be  used  exclusively  as  the  strict 
erpiivalent  of  lunjin,  we  have  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining.  In  the  Heptuagint  translation 
(which  was  made  from  280  to  i:f2  B.  C.),  tndh  ti- 
rosh  ninl  ijniiin  are  rendered  by  oinos  or  wine, 
and  this  niay  have  been,  juobably  was,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  meaning  of  both  words  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  word  wine  in  the  New  Testament, 
like  our  wonl  cider,  may  be  more  generic  than 
the  word  riinnn  among  the  Romans,  or  the 
word  ob/o.s  in  Classic  Greek.  That  is,  it  may 
have  designated  both  intoxicating  and  unin- 
to.xicating  wine,  having  been  used  in  this  wide 
sense  in  tlie  familiar  translation  of  the  Heiitu.a- 
gint.  See  Matt.  ix.  17,  ^lark  ii.  22,  Luke  v.  :)7. 
Dr.  Moore  (([tpcals  to  Ecclcs.  xxxi.  25-;)(),  and 
Philo,  Vol.  1,  p.  H'.t,  to  show  that  fermented 
juice  of  the  grain*  was  the  wine  in  common  use 
licfore  and  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  he  would 
no  doubt  contend  that  the.se  passages  prove 
that  wine  was  always  intoxicating.  But  they 
only  luove  that  intoxii*ating  wine  was  the  wine 
in  common  use  in  the  times  of  the  writing  of 
Ecclesiastieus  and  of  Philo.  Tirosh,  or  sweet 
wine,  was  not  usually  drank  in  those  tinu's; 
but  was  it  not  “  wine,”  as  the  Septuagint  calls 
it  ?  That  has  not  bi'en  shown. 

Dr.  Moore  refers  also  to  the  advice  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  to  take  a  litth*  wine  for  his  stom¬ 
ach’s  sake,  and  for  his  often  inlirmities.  But 
this  only  proves  that  the  fermented  wine  in 
common  use  was  valuable  as  a  medicine,  and 
not  that  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  was  rarely  to  be  had,  was  not  wine. 
Timothy  would  understand  without  explana¬ 
tion,  that  Paul  recommendeil  the  wim'in  com- 
imui  use.  Can  Dr.  Moore  show  that  the  “  new 
wine ”  contraste<l  with  “old”  (Luke  v.  :t7-;{9i 
as  being  liable  to  ferment,  was  already  intoxi¬ 
cating  wine?  “  No  one  having  drunk  the  old, 
desireth  new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  »/ood  ”  (R**- 
vised  Version!,  apparently  implying  that  the 
new  was  not  so  good.  Is  not  the  new  wine 
here  spok(*n  of,  the  tirosh  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ?  If,  then,  the  wine  used  by  our  Lord  in 
the  first  Supper  was  fermentcil,  that  was  an 
acciilent  of  usage,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
“  the  cup,”  or  “  the  fruit  of  the  vine,”  must  tie 
the  fermented  and  intoxicating  juice  of  the 
grape.  It  may  be  wine,  though  unfermented. 
According  to  our  translators  and  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  it  is  wine. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  follows  Dr.  D.  Moore  as 
his  chief  authority,  sees  that  to  make  his  ar¬ 
gument  good,  it  must  l)e  proved  that  nothing 
was  calleci  wine  in  the  Bible  but  fermented 
juice  of  the  grajw*.  But  this  has  not  been 
jwoved  either  by  him  or  by  Dr.  Moore.  Their 
proofs  are  derived  from  modern  times,  except 
those  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  remote 
from  Palestine,  while  our  proof  of  a  wider  us¬ 
age  in  the  Septuagint,  is  made  from  an  earlier 
authority.  Of  course  the  wine  which  was  gen- 
craily  used  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  was  ferment¬ 
ed,  though  not  always  fully  so  (Matt.  ix.  1 
But  this  only  proves  the  existence  then  of  the 
fact  from  which  arose,  probably  at  a  latt'r 
time,  the  exclusive  application  of  the  word 
wine  to  a  fermented  liquor.  But  was  it  so 
use<l  in  Pnlestine  when  the  Supper  was  insti¬ 
tute!?  This  has  not  been  proved.  .And  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  »*ommand  “Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me,”  has  not  been  shown  to 
require  the  use  of  fermented  wine  in  the  Sup¬ 
per.  AVhat  if  the  Corinthians  in  tlieir  pretend¬ 
ed  Love  Feast  before  the  Supper,  diil  use  in¬ 
ebriating  wine  ?  How  docs  that  prove  that 
we  must  use  the  same,  or  be  ilisobedient  to 
our  Lord’s  command?  We  fully  accept  the 


statement  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  that 


“  it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew 
terms  translated  ‘wine,’  refer  occasionally  to 
an  unfermented  liquor,”  while  we  agree  with 
the  same  authority  in  the  belief  that  the  mod¬ 
erate  use  of  intoxicating  wine  is  not  forbidden 
in  Scripture,  either  at  ordinary  meals  or  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

But  the  question  remains.  What  if  it  were 
proved  that  nothing  but  an  inebriating  drink 
was  regarded  as  wine  when  the  Supper  w'as 
instituted  ?  Would  it  still  follow  that  we  dis¬ 
obey  our  Master  if  we  use  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape  in  this  ordinance  ? 

Was  it  the  meaning  and  substance  of  the 
command  that  the  elements  used  must  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  those  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  disciples  ?  The  feast  was  that  of  “  unleav¬ 
ened  bread,”  as  we  arc  expressly  told  (Matt, 
xxvi.  17,  etc.).  When,  therefore,  Christ  said 
“Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,”  He  was  giv¬ 
ing  iinlearened  bread  to  His  disciples ;  and  this 
was  a  necessary  element  in  the  Passover.  But 
the  Church  has  never  understood  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  to  be  essential  to  the  right 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Why  not? 
Because  bread  of  any  kind  is  deemed  the  sig¬ 
nificant  thing,  and  the  fact  that  the  bread  at 
the  original  Supper  was  unleavened,  is  treated 
as  an  accident.  But  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
Passover  was  no  part  of  the  original  institu¬ 
tion,  but  it  became  a  Hebrew  usage  long  after 
the  time  of  Moses,  without  any  divine  com¬ 
mand.  Is,  then,  the  use  of  just  such  wine  as 
the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  use  in  the  Pass- 
over,  essential  to  the  Lord’s  Supper?  The 
Jews  used  wine  mixed  with  water.  Dr.  Moore 
(piotes  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
wine  was  often  diluted  with  three-fourths  of 
water.  And  this  may  have  been  true  of  the 
first  Sujiper.  But  is  such  a  mixture  (jennine 
wine?  It  thus  becomes  a  nice  question.  How 
much  intoxicating  iignor  is  essential  to  make 
the  element  proper?  Dr.  Van  Dyke  thinks 
the  clement  must  be  “exhilarating.”  But 
how  does  he  know  that  ?  It  is  not  said  or  in¬ 
timated  in  Scripture.  It  is  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
“  rationalism.” 

Now  consider  that  in  the  four  references  to 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  contents  of  the  eu))  is  three 
times  called  the  “fruit  of  the  vine,”  but  ?((>( 
once  is  it  termed  “  wine.”  Dr.  D.  Moore  shows 
that  wine  was  called  in  the  Mishera  (.A.  D.  lOO- 
2(MM  “the  fruit  of  the  vine.”  What  foliovvs? 
That  fermented  wine  (if  we  concede  that  wine 
must  be  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  as  we  do 
not)  is  the  “  fruit  of  the  vine,”  which  only  ex¬ 
tremists  deny.  But  is  not  an  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  unintoxicating  wine,  also  and 
egnallg  the  “  fruit  of  the  vine  ”  ?  If  our  Saviour 
did  use  the  fruit  of  the  vine  fermented,  do  we 
not  use  the  fruit  of  the  vine  as  well,  when  we 
drink  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ?  Or  has 
It  come  to  this,  that  it  requires  fermentation 
to  make  grape  juice  “  the  fruit  of  the  vine”  ? 
Plainly  it  was  the  essence  of  the  command  that 
we  should  use  grape  juice,  fermented  or  unfer¬ 
mented,  as  the  cinbiem  of  the  Redeemer’s 
blood.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  spoken  of  three 
times,  with  no  mention  of  wine,  apparently  in 
allusion  to  Christ’s  illustration  of  the  Vine  and 
the  branches,  and  to  indicate  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing  in  the  cup  is  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in 
some  form.  There  is  even  less  ground  for  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  use  of  fermented  wine,  than 
for  contending  that  the  bread  must  be  unleav¬ 
ened.  For  in  the  latter  case  we  have  the  fact 
clearly  stated  that  unleavened  bread  was  used, 
whereas  the  fact  that  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape  was  used,  must  be  made  out,  it  at  all, 
by  a  long  series  of  historieai  arguments  and 
inferences,  ami  not  from  any  clear  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  itself.  xAnd  then,  how 
many  of  our  churches  know  that  the  liquid 
which  they  use  as  wine,  is  “the  fruit  of  the 
vine  ”  in  any  form. 

Dr.  Moore  refers  to  the  view  of  some  Church 
fathers  that  “red  wine”  (which  he  says  lie- 
com(*s  red  by  fermentation,  but  is  contradict¬ 
ed  by  t)ther  authorities)  was  to  lx*  jircfcrrcd  in 
the  Eucharist  because  it  was  emblcmatie  of 
blood.  But  he  does  not  insist  on  this  iioint, 
perhajis  because  he  can  seldom  use  such  wi!ie 
himself.  It  is  doulitful  also  whether  there  is  a 
drop  of  grape-juice,  fermenti'd  or  unferiuent- 
ed,  in  the  so-eail(*d  wine  which  is  often  used 
by  the  most  scruimlous  advocates  of  inebriat¬ 
ing  wine  as  a  necessary  ciement  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper. 

We  conteml  for  lawful  liberty.  We  do  not 
condemn  the  use  either  of  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented  grape-juice  in  the  sacred  Su|)])cr.  But 
we  plead  the  cause  of  many  reformed  inebii- 
ates,  who,  as  we  know  from  umpiestionable 
testimony,  have  informed  their  pastors  that 
they  dare  not  take  intoxicating  wine  at  the 
Lonl’s  table,  and  some  of  whom  have  been 
advised,  on  this  account,  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  holy  Sacrament. 

Dr.  Moore  tells  us  (as  quoted  by  Prof.  W. 
•T.  Beecher,  Presbyterian  Review,  .April,  1882,) 
that  he  abstains  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  as  a  beverage  for  n'asons  especial¬ 
ly  applicable  in  our  times.  We  do  the  same. 
xAnd  we  wouid  fain  help  those  weak  Christians 
who  desire  to  obey  their  Lord’s  command,  but 
are  bi*ing  taught  that  they  cannot  do  so  with¬ 
out  the  perilous  use  of  intoxicating  wine. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

Complaints  are  often  made,  and  surprise  ex¬ 
pressed  by  individuals  who  have  never  found 
a  blessing  rest  upon  anything  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  in  the  service  of  God.  “  I  have 
bcf'ii  a  Sunday-school  ti'aclier  for  yc'ars,”  says 
one,  “and  I  have  never  seen  any  of  my  girls 
or  boys  converted.”  No;  and  the  reason  most 
likely  is,  you  have  never  been  really  anxious 
about  it.  You  have  never  made  vip  your  mind 
that,  in  dependence  on  the  fiower  of  God’s 
Spirit,  concerted  they  shonld  be ;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  shontd  be  left  undone  until  they  were.  You 
have  never  been  led  by  the  Spirit  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  earnestness,  that  you  have  saiil  “  I  can¬ 
not  live  unless  God  bh‘ss  me.  I  cannot  rest 
until  I  see  some  of  those  dear  children  saved.” 
Had  it  been  so,  you  wouM  not  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  give  you  an  illustration  ; 

A  pious  young  lady  was  requested  to  teach 
a  class  of  girls  in  a  Sabbath-school.  She  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  engaged  in  the  work. 
She  was  seen  to  be  very  earnest,  faithful,  and 
atTectionate  with  her  youthful  charge.  In  a 
little  while  one  scholar  after  another  became 
thoughtful,  serious,  and  anxious,  until  every 
member  of  her  class  was  converted.  She  was 
then  i-e«]uesteil  to  take  another  class,  and  had 
not  been  long  in  it  before  similar  efTects  were 
produced,  and  ultimately  every  member  of 
this  class  also  believed  in  Jesus.  She  was 
finally  induced  to  give  up  this  class,  and  take 
another  one  of  children,  in  which  again  she 
had  not  labored  long,  when  the  same  results 
followed  as  before,  every  impil  having  been 
brought  into  the  Shejihenl’s  fold. 

Her  work  was  now  <lone.  She  fell  asleep  in 
i  .Tesus.  .After  her  death  her  friends,  on  I'xam- 
,  ining  her  journal,  found  the  following  resolu- 
I  tion : 

I  Resolved,  That  I  will  pray  once  each  day  for 
each  mem  her  of  iny  ela-s  by  name. 

!  On  looking  further  into  this  faithful  teaeh- 
'  er’s  journal,  they  found  the  sam-*  resolution 
rewritten  and  readoptcil  with  a  slight  addi- 
j  tion,  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  I  will  pray  once  each  day  for 


each  member  of  my  class  by  name,  and  agonize  In 
prayer. 

On  looking  still  further  into  the  journal,  the 
same  resolution  is  found  rewritten  and  re¬ 
adopted  with  another  slight  addition,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Resolved,  That  I  will  pray  once  each  day  for 
each  member  of  my  class  by  name,  and  agonize  in 
prayer,  and  expect  a  blessing. 


Efat  ^liUtrvtn  at 


THE  DECORATED  COAl-SHOVEl. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

‘  I  can’t  find  the  coal-shovel  anywhere,’  ex¬ 
claimed  Carl  Rumley  in  a  fretful  tone  of  voice 
as  he  came  into  the  kitchen.  ‘  I  want  to  fill 
the  coal-hods  now,  and  get  off  with  the  boys 
to  the  bali-ground.’ 

‘  Indade  and  it  was  there  this  very  morning, 
for  it’s  meself  that  saw  it  after  you  went  to 
the  school,’  Bridget  rejoined. 

The  boys  were  waiting  in  the  yard,  and  in  a 
great  hurry  to  have  Carl  get  off  to  the  ball- 
ground,  so  they  could  have  a  game  of  foot-ball 
before  dark. 

‘  It’s  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  where 
that  shovel  is,’  said  Carl.  ‘  Come  on,  boys,  and 
help  me  fill  these,  so  we  can  get  off.’ 

The  three  scuttles  were  soon  filled  by  the 
boys  without  any  shovel,  as  they  all  had  in¬ 
ventive  powers  enough  to  accomplish  what 
they  wanted  to  without  the  proper  tools,  when 
foot-ball  was  waiting. 

Carl  Rumley  had  his  chores  to  do  nights  and 
mornings.  His  father  felt  that  it  is  better 
for  every  boy  and  giri  to  have  some  portion  of 
work  to  do  every  day  that  they  were  personal¬ 
ly  responsible  for.  Carl  kept  the  kindling-box 
supplied  and  the  coal-scuttles  filled,  and  when 
there  was  snow,  he  kept  the  piazza  and  the 
front  walk  clear  of  it.  xAnd  he  was  what  his 
mother  called  the  “  emergency  boy  ” ;  he  was 
always  expected  to  go  errands,  and  lend  a  hand 
at  things  the  women  folks  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  his  help.  But  his  mother  was  very  consid¬ 
erate— all  mothers  are,  you  know— and  she  did 
not  break  in  iqion  his  sports,  or  sjioil  his  fun 
by  calling  him  at  inopportune  times.  Her 
emergencies  generally  came  when  Carl  would 
not  be  fretted  because  he  was  called  away 
from  something  he  was  enjoying  very  mu<*h. 
His  mother  knew  boys  who  are  in  school  all 
day  nec'd  recreation,  but  she  was  very  particu¬ 
lar  about  having  him  do  his  regular  work  sys¬ 
tematically,  and  at  the  proiier  time. 

After  Carl  went  to  the  ball-ground,  his  father 
passed  through  the  yard  and  looked  into  the 
coal-shed.  ‘  I  wonder  where  Carl  has  left  the 
shovel,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  here,’ he  thought. 
‘Strangt*  too,  because  he  is  very  particular  to 
leave  it  standing  in  this  corner  just  where  I 
told  him.’ 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  coal- 
shovel  was  the  theme  of  conversation  between 
father  and  son  at  the  supper-table  that  eve¬ 
ning.  ‘  I  would  not  t^are  so  much  about  the 
loss,  if  it  had  not  been  almost  a  new  shovel.  I 
bought  it  last  week,’  the  father  said. 

‘It  must  have  been  stolen,’ Carl  remarked. 

‘  Probably  some  one  came  through  the  alley 
and  took  it.’ 

After  two  days  had  jiassed,  Mr.  Rumley  gave 
up  the  shovel  as  a  never-to-be  seen-again  piece 
of  property,  and  bought  a  new  one,  which  Carl 
took  the  first  opiiortunity  to  mark  in  large 
black  letters  THIS  IS  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
C.  H.  RUMLEY. 


but,  my  dear,  that  shovel  there,  if  it  could  j 
speak,  I  am  sure  would  ask  you  to  take  off  its 
trappings,  and  let  it  go  back  to  the  work  it 
was  made  for.  It  would  say  I  am  not  doing 
any  good  here  in  my  fine  clothes ;  I  was  made 
to  hold  the  coal  that  fills  the  scuttles,  and  do 
my  part  toward  making  the  household  warm 
and  cheery.  I  liked  to  hear  that  boy  Carl 
whistle  when  he  took  me  in  his  hand.  I  did 
not  care  how  roughly  he  handled  me,  because 
I  knew  he  and  I  were  both  engaged  in  honest 
labor,  and  we  were  dressed  for  our  work,  too. 

Carl  coming  in  at  that  moment,  said  ‘I  told 
the  boys  our  mysterious  disappearance  had 
turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  decorative 
art,  and  was  at  present  on  exhibition  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  boys  begged  me  not  to  tell  their 
sisters,  for  all  the  coal-shovels*they  handled 
would  bo  spirited  off.  Girls  do  get  such  strange 
crazes.’ 

There  were  tears  in  Agnes’  eyes,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  said  ‘  Y’ou’ve  said  enough,  Carl,’  and  the 
brother  went  out  of  the  house,  but  his  whistle 
came  back  through  the  window.  ‘  Time,  my 
child,’  said  the  father,  ‘is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  We  need  to  employ  it  in  ways  that 
will  benefit  ourselves  and  others,  and  not  in 
useless  expenditures.  It  is  just  like  money, 
and  must  be  used  with  economy.  Learn  its 
value  while  you  are  young.  Employ  ymur  lei¬ 
sure  in  doing  something  to  help  yourself  and 
others  who  need  heli>.  Do  what  will  fit  you  to 
take  your  place  in  the  world  as  a  noble,  true, 
Christian  woman.  Let  everything  you  do  be 
for  the  good  of  somebody.’ 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  decorated  coal- 
shovel  disajipeared  as  mysteriously  from  the 
library  as  it  did  from  the  coal-shed.  So  many 
persons  who  came  in  said  ‘xA  decorated  coal- 
shovel,  why  what  do  you  do  with  it  ?  ’  that 
made  Agnes  glad  to  put  it  in  her  closet  out  of 
sight. 

Next  year  Mr.  Rumley  found  a  beautiful 
dressing-gown  thrown  over  his  chair  on  his 
birthilay  morning.  ‘  I  made  it  all  myself, 
papa,  every  stitch  of  it.  Mamma  showed  me 
how  to  niake  it,  but  she  did  not  do  any  of  it 
herself,’  Agnes  said  enthusiastically. 

‘I’m  just  as  proud  of  you  as  I  can  be,  my 
daughter,’  Mr.  Rumley  said,  as  he  put  the 
dressing-gown  on  and  found  it  such  a  perfect 
fit.  ‘  I  shall  take  solid  comfort  in  it  when  I 
come  home  so  tired  from  the  office  and  sit 
down  to  take  a  rest  at  evening.  I  shall  put  it 
on  this  very  night,  and  my  little  girl  and  I  will 
have  a  good  talk  together  in  the  library.  Y’ou 
have  done  more  this  j'ear  to  make  yourself  a 
useful  girl  than  in  all  the  other  years  put  to¬ 
gether.  ’  _ 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME  LIFE. 

.A  glance  of  heavim  to  see. 

To  noneon  earth  is  given; 

And  yet  a  happy  family 
Is  but  an  earlier  heaven. 

—Bowring. 

Nobody  over  outgrows  Scripture:  the  book  wi¬ 
dens  and  deepens  with  our  years. — Spurgeon. 

Rememlier  that,  valualile  as  is  the  gift  of  speech, 
siience  is  often  more  valuabie. 

God’s  treasury,  where  He  keeps  Ills  cldldren’s 
gifts,  will  be  like  many  a  mother’s  store  of  relics 
of  lier  children,  full  of  tilings  of  no  value  to  oth¬ 
ers,  but  precious  in  Ills  eyes  for  the  love’s  sake 
that  was  in  them. — Fenelon. 

O  young  men,  leave  not  open  the  garden-gates 
of  your  hearts  for  the  swine  to  come  in  ami  tram- 
j)le  down  tlie  llower-beds  of  tlie  graces  of  your 
God. 


Meantime  Agne.s,  his  sister,  thought  she  had 
a  great  surprise  in  store  for  her  father  and 
Carl.  Up-stairs  in  her  closet  was  the  missing 
shovel,  and  by  its  side  were  jiainting  materials 
and  brushes  and  decorative  necessities,  for  Ag¬ 
nes  Rumley  had  “a  luiinting  craze,”  ami  dei^- 
orative  art  sei'med  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her  senses,  for  ‘  everything  in  the  house  had 
been  ileeoratcd,’  so  Carl  said,  although  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  to  what  a  degree  her 
craze  was  being  carried  at  the  very  time  he 
sjioke  the  words. 

xAgnes  locked  herself  in  her  room  one  hour 
each  day,  sometimes  more.  ‘Don’t  disturb 
Agnes,’  the  mother  said,  ‘  this  is  her  third  year 
in  the  high  school,  ami  her  h'ssons  an*  hard; 
she  really  is  studying  too  closely,’  so  the  good 
mother  really  thought.  Because  of  that,  the 
mother  mended  the  hob's  in  lier  daiigliter’s 
stockings,  she  sewed  up  the  rips  in  lier  slei'ves, 
and  jiut  on  the  trimming  that  h  id  bet*n  torn 
off  while  she  was  carelessly  taking  her  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises. 

The  coal-shovi'l  was  to  be  decorated  in  honor 
of  her  father’s  liirthday.  Her  father  was  what 
young  peojde  call  now-a-days  “  an  obl-fashion- 
ed  man.”  He  thought  girls  ought  to  learn  to 
mend  their  own  clothes,  and  to  bake  bread, 
and  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in  order,  ami  to 
wait  on  the  mother;  he  believed  in  “emergen¬ 
cy  girls  ”  as  well  as  emergency  boys. 

But  xAgnes  did  not  do  her  work  as  faithfully 
as  her  brother  did.  There  was  always  some¬ 
thing  to  take  her  time.  Her  mother  often  ex¬ 
cused  her  by  saying  ‘xAgnes  has  no  time  for 
any  work  at  home.  There  always  seems  to  be 
something  to  take  her  away  from  her  duties  in 
the  household.’ 

So  the  mother  really  thought,  she  knew  it 
was  different  in  her  day;  but  this  generation 
seemed  to  have  entirely  too  much  to  do. 

The  birthday  morning  came,  anil  by  the  Ra- 
ther’s  seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  long 
lost  shovel  had  come  back  and  taken  its  stand. 
But  nobody  could  recognize  it  now,  for  it  had 
been  bronzed  over  and  painted,  and  daisies 
and  buttercuiis,  blue  forget-me-nots  and  pink 
ap|)le  blossoms  were  thrown  about  all  over  the 
handle.  The  top  was  surmounted  with  a  large 
blue  ribbon  bow,  wdiich  had  long  ends  falling 
down  at  the  side.  It  had  taken  an  hour  or  aa 
hour  and  a  half  each  day  for  three  weeks  to 
get  up  this  great  transformation  scene. 

It  was  very  kind  in  Agnes  to  wish  to  honor 
her  father’s  birthday,  so  he  thought  as  he  took 
the  shovel  and  looked  at  it.  But  he  was  a  very 
practical  man,  and  he  could  not  help  saying 
‘  What  am  I  to  do  with  this,  my  daughter?  ' 

‘  Put  it  in  the  corner  of  the  library,  papa 
dear,’  xAgnes  repiied,  ‘as  an  ornament,  a  work 
of  art.’ 

‘The  work  of  art  is  well  done,  my  dear,*  he 
flowers  are  true  to  nature;  but  why  did  you 
select  the  coal-shovel  to  display  your  talsntji 
on  ?  ’ 

‘  G  papa,  it  was  such  a  novel  idea.’ 

‘  It  can’t  be  that  this  is  the  shovel  I  hunted 
for  so  much!  ’  exclaimed  Carl. 

‘A’es,  Carl,  it  is,’  re|)lied  his  sister,  ‘  the  very 
one ;  haven’t  I  given  you  a  grand  surprise  ?  ’ 

‘  I  should  think  the  shovel  would  be  ashamerl 
of  itself.’ said  Carl  laughing  heartily.  ‘If  I 
were  that  shovel  I’d  want  to  hide  myself. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  painted,  be  -  flowered 
coal -shovel?  A'ou  can’t  use  it  any  more. 
What’s  it  goofl  for,  any  way?  ’ 

Carl  began  to  juieker  up  his  mouth  and 
whistle,  as  boys  always  do  when  they  are 
afraid  they  will  say  too  much.  !\Ir.  Rumley 
went  off  to  his  business,  and  xAgnes  juit  the 
decorated  co.il-shovel  in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  tlie  library. 

That  evening  .Agnes’  father  put  his  c'lrm 
around  his  daughter,  and  inqirinted  a  kiss  on 
her  check.  ‘  It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  think 
of  j-our  father’s  birthday.  But  another  time, 
my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  something 
j  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  I  like  to  see 
useful  things  ornamented  to  a  proper  degree ; 


i 


Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts ;  [one : 

Of  humblest  friends,  bright  creation,  scorn  not 
The  daisy,  by  the  shallow  that  it  casts. 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun. 

— Wordsworth. 

A  LESSON  FROM  THE  OLIVE-TREE. 

This  faitliful  tree  seems  to  bear  the  mark  of 
suffering.  I  have  called  it  a  ligneous  agony,  a 
deat.h-tliroe  in  wood,  some  of  them  are  twisted 
and  gnarled  in  such  anguish  that  one  would 
tliiidv  they  had  heard  the  groans  of  Getlisi'in- 
ane.  Well  does  the  olive  embody  the  great 
agony.  The  pangs  that  rent  the  Saviour’s 
lieapt  in  the  garden  have  often  been  brought 
before  me  when  resting  among  these  trees.  It 
you  will  observ’e  them,  not  so  much  the  young¬ 
er  oniis  as  those  of  vi'iierable  age,  you  will 
eonqiare  them  to  si'ipeuts  in  their  strange 
twistings  and  coilings.  Some  of  them  are  split 
to  the  very  heart  and  bndvcn  from  the  root 
u|iward  as  with  an  ax.  Om*  wonders  hew  they 
live,  but  indeed  tliey  are  full  of  life.  I  am  told 
that  even  the  idd  roots  which  are  brought  to 
us  in  our  baskets  for  the  fire,  would  grow  if 
they  were  buried  in  the  ground.  If  that  be  so, 
it  would  be  very  hard  woik  to  extirpc'ite  an 
olive-tree.  It  lias  so  much  life  in  it  that  if  it  is 
buried  in  the  soil,  it  will  send  out  shoots.  Even 
when  it  is  in  the  tire  it  burns  with  a  clear  flame, 
far  more  bright  than  any  other  wood,  for  it  is 
full  of  the  oil  of  life  ;  and  even  in  jierisliing  it 
does  its  best  to  enlighten  those  who  cast  it  on 
tilt!  fire. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  care  to  do  groat  things 
for  Goii,  w'e  shall  have  to  become  gnarled  and 
twisted  by  suffering.  I  suiqiose  that  a  few 
good  people  may  possibly  escafte  from  trial 
;  and  siilTering,  but  I  <lo  not  know  them.  Those 
whose  lives  an*  very  easy,  are  usually  of  small 
account  in  the  matter  of  usefulness.  Many  who 
are  doing  very  little,  would  be  all  the  better 
for  the  fertilizing  processes  of  pain  and  anguish. 
Even  a  week  or  two  of  gout  might  cure  them 
I  of  fancies,  and  put  them  upon  real  work.  Sym¬ 
pathy  with  others  is  not  learned  without  per- 
I  sonal  suffering.  The  power  to  comfort  grows 
I  out  of  our  own  afflictions.  Depend  upon  it, 
those  useful  workers  whom  you  so  much  envy 
I  have  their  private  griefs  which  minister  to 
their  usefulness  or  keep  them  humble  under 
their  success.  Those  whom  the  Lord  honors 
in  luiblie.  He  chastens  in  private.  These  sick- 
I  neB.ses  and  sorrows  of  ours  have  a  fertilizing 
I'ffcet,  or  at  least  theiy  ought  to  have.  Every 
cold  wind,  as  well  as  every  sunbeam,  hel[)s  to 
put  oil  into  the  olives,  and  grace  into  believers. 

I  — C.  11.  Hpurgeon. 

I  HIS  OFFERING. 

I  nr  CUIiLIS  Ii.  HO.NNEY. 

I  An  old  man  wheeling  a  heavy  cart, 

;  Pausing  oft  to  rest  on  his  weary  wa3’, 

Wtdle  western  sunbeams  in  showers  of  gold 
O’er  the  wrinkled  f<.*atures  In  glorj*  pla^*. 

j  Fair  as  a  suratieam  acro.ss  his  path 
!  Darts  a  merr^'  child  in  his  boj’ish  glee, 

Pausing  aiiruptlj’  at  figure  bent 

With  tlie  tottering  step  and  trembling  knee. 

[  Poor  oid  man  !  x\nd  the  wee  boy  stopped, 

I  IJorrowfulIj’  shaking  his  curly  head; 

i  Then  a  happy  thought  to  the  baiiy  came — 

I  “Just  take  a  iiite  of  my  apple,’’  he  said. 

The  old  man  stopped  at  the  boy’s  request, 

I  Whilst  blessing  tiie  dear  little  tiand  for  aye  ; 

Tlien  took  up  his  load  witli  a  ligtiter  tieart, 

I  As  the  child  went  singing  back  to  his  idav. 

I  — Wide  Awake. 

I  A  CHINESE  HOSPITAL. 

!  In  one  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  Shanghai,  there  has  stood 
for  forty  years  a  free  native  hosfiital,  mainly 
supi»orted  by  the  European  community.  Very 
strange  its  wonls  look  at  first  to  English  visi¬ 
tors.  The  jiatients  bring  their  own  bedding, 
consisting  of  a  imrnboo  mat  anil  a  wadded 
quilt.  Those  who  can  move  about  are  the  only 
regular  attendants  of  those  who  cannot.  The 
house-surgeon  and  distienser  is  a  Christian 
Chinaman,  for  thirty  years  connected  with  the 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  first  converts  of  a  mis¬ 
sion  school,  i'eariy  about  8Ub  jiatients  j)a.ss 
through  the  wards,  and  the  jirojiortion  of 
deaths  is  small.  Last  year  there  wi-re  50,  and 
in  the  disjicn.sary  mori*  than  2‘2,(»()0  cases  were 
treated.  From  very  far  distances  many  of  the 
jioor  suff'Ting  creatures  come,  and  back  to 
their  far-ofl  homes  rnanj*  a  healed  one  lias  car- 
lied  a  blessing  greater  than  bodily  healing; 
for  we  believe  that  nowhere,  at  home  or  abroad, 
could  belter  proof  be  found  than  in  the  Shang¬ 


hai  Hospital;  of  the  benefit  of  cornMning  medi¬ 
cal  and  Gospel  work.  Daily  the  waitii^-room, 
seated  for  300,  is  crowded  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  long  before  the  dispensing  hour  ; 
and  daily  an  English  mi8sionary,as  conversant 
with  their  language  ajs  his  own,  sets  before  this 
waiting  multitude  the  Word  of  Life.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  writes  a  Christian  physician,  who  for 
some  years  had  the  oversight  of  this  work, 
“that  the  Chinese  undergo  more  suffering  for 
want  of  medical  knowledge  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  In  an  Institution  like  this, 
almost  daily  under  a  good  surgeon  may  the 
blind  receive  sight,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lame 
walk.  I  have  known  in  one  year  among  those 
cured  in  our  Hospital,  thirty  men  and  women 
received  into  the  Christian  Church.” — Short 
Arrows. 


CATBIRD. 

'Ihc  catbird  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  exasperating  of 
birds,  to  the  tyro.  Like  some  people,  he  seems 
to  give  up  all  his  time  to  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  himself  talk.  He  is  a  first  cousin  of  the 
mocking-bird — whom  he  resembles  in  person 
much  more  than  in  voice — and  the  relationship 
may  account  for  the  overweening  confidence 
he  has  in  his  vocal  powers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  jerky  utterance  is  so  strikingly  harsh 
that  some  one  has  aptly  termed  it  asthmatic. 

The  catbird  is  unmistakably  a  Bohemian.  He 
is  exquisitely  formed  ;  has  a  beautiful  slate- 
gray  coat,  set  off  by  a  black  head  and  tail ;  by 
nature  he  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  and  when  he 
chooses,  can  pass  for  the  most  polished  of  the 
cultured  riiilistine  aristocracy.  But  he  cares 
nothing  for  all  this.  With  the  laziness  of  a 
self- indulgent  Bohemian,  he  sits  by  the  hour 
with  reliuxed  muscles,  and  wings  and  tail  droop¬ 
ing  listlessly.  If  he  were  a  man,  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  would  sit  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at 
home,  and  go  on  the  street  without  a  collar. 

And  his  occupation  ?  His  cousin  is  an  artist, 
but  he — is  he  a  wag  as  well  as  a  caricaturist, 
or  is  he  in  sober  earnest  when  he  tries  to  mim¬ 
ic  a  Wilson’s  tlicush  ?  If  he  is  a  wag,  he  is  a 
successful  one,  for  he  deceives  the  unguarded 
into  believing  liim  a  robin,  a  cat,  and  “a  bird 
new  to  Si'ieiU'e.”  How  he  must  chuckle  to  him¬ 
self  over  the  euthusuism  with  which  his  notes 
are  hailed  in  their  different  characters,  and  the 
bewilderment  and  crest-fallen  disgust  that  come 
to  the  more  ililigent  observer  when  he  finally 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  garrulous  mimic. 

lie  builds  his  nest  as  he  does  everything  else. 
The  great  loose  mass  of  coarse  twigs,  heajied 
together  and  patcheil  up  with  jiieces  of  news- 
jiaper  or  anything  that  happens  to  come  in  his 
way,  looks  as  if  it  would  hardly  bear  his  weight. 
He  lines  it,  however,  with  line  bits  of  dark 
roots,  and  when  the  beautiful  green  eggs  are 
laid  in  it,  you  feel  sure  that  such  an  artistic- 
looking  bird  must  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  contrasting  colors. 

High  trees  have  an  unsocial  aspect,  and  so 
we  find  him  in  low  bushes  on  the  edge  of  a  riv¬ 
er,  or  even  by  the  side  of  the  gariien,  enjoying 
the  sun  and  his  own  company. — Audubon  Mag¬ 
azine. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

I  cannot  do  great  things  for  Him 
Who  did  so  much  for  me. 

But  I  would  like  to  show  m3’  love. 
Dear  .lesus,  unto  Thee. 

Faithful  in  eveiy  little  thing, 

G  Saviour,  may  I  be ! 

There  are  small  crosses  I  may  take. 
Small  iiurdens  I  may  bear. 

Small  acts  of  faith  and  deeds  of  love. 
Small  sorrows  I  may  share; 

And  little  bits  of  work  for  'I'liee 
I  ma3'  do  everywhere. 

And  so  I  ask  Thee,  give  me  grace 
M3’  little  jdace  to  till, 

That  I  may  ever  walk  with  Thee 
And  ever  do  Thy  will. 

And  in  each  duty,  great  or  small. 

May  I  bo  faitliful  still. 


NEVER  SWEAR. 

1.  It  is  mean.  A  boy  of  high  moral  standing 
would  almost  as  soon  steal  a  sheej)  as  to  swear. 

‘2.  It  is  vulgar  —  altogether  too  low  for  a 
decent  1)03'. 

3.  It  is  cowardly — implying  a  fear  of  not  be¬ 
ing  Ix'lieved  or  obeyed. 

4.  It  is  iingentlemanly’.  A  gentleman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Webster,  is  a  genteel  man — well  bred,  re¬ 
fined.  Buell  a  man  will  no  more  swear,  than  go 
into  the  street  to  throw  mud  with  a  chimney- 
sweej). 

5.  It  is  indecent,  offensive  to  delicacy,  and 
extremely  unfit  for  human  ears. 

().  It  is  foolish.  “  Want  of  decency  is  want  of 
sense.” 

7.  It  is  abusive — to  the  mind  that  conceives 
the  oath,  to  the  tongue  which  utters  it.  and  to 
tlie  jierson  at  whom  it  is  aimed. 

8.  It  is  venomous,  showing  a  boy’s  heart  to 
be  a  nest  of  vijieis  ;  and  every  time  he  swears, 
one  of  them  sticks  out  its  In'ad. 

!).  It  is  contemjitible,  forfeiting  the  respect 
of  all  tlie  wise  and  good. 

10.  It  is  wicked,  violating  the  divine  law,  and 
jirovoking  the  disjileasure  of  Him  who  will  not 
liold  him  guiltless  who  takes  His  name  in  vain. 
— Baltimore  Methodist. 


FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

Although  boys  are  often  rather  hard  in  their 
treatment  of  each  other,  they  certainly  stick 
together  when  one  of  their  jiarty  is  in  trouble. 
There  are  hundreds  of  instances  of  this  ;  but  a 
most  amusing  one  occurreil  while  Dr.  Vaughan 
was  head  master  of  Harrow  School  in  England. 
He  was  returning  late  one  evening  from  a  dinner 
Jiarty,  when  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  his  jiujiils 
who  was  taking  a  walk  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed.  The  moment  the  boy  saw  Dr. 
Vaughan  he  ran  for  his  life.  Off  started  the 
master  in  hot  jnirsuit,  and  he  just  succeeded  in 
seizing  his  pujiil  by  the  coat-tail.  After  a  good 
many  struggles  the  boy  escaped,  but  he  left 
one  tail  in  the  Doctor’s  hands.  The  master 
made  sure  he  would  find  out  the  culjirit  next 
morning  by  his  coat,  but  when  he  entered  the 
school,  every  boy  of  the  sixth  form  had  only 
one  tail  to  his  coat,  so  the  offender  escaped 
punishment. 


Stientiftc  ana  ^Useful* 


To  REMOVE  Brass  Stains. — The  strongest  con¬ 
centrated  ammonia  will  remove  stains  from  old 
brass  when  all  else  fails.  The  ammonia  vapor 
changes  the  brass,  during  the  process  of  clean¬ 
ing,  to  a  bronze  color,  but  the  immediate  ujipli- 
cation  of  the  liquid  removes  it  at  once. 

A  New  Fuel. — Some  one  in  Iowa  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  fuel  which  is  designed  to  take  the 
jilace  of  coal  in  the  prairie  countries.  This 
fuel  Is  made  by  grinding  cornstalks  and  coarse 
prairie  grass  together,  moistening  them,  and 
then  pressing  the  pulp  into  blocks  about  twelve 
inches  long  and  four  inches  thick.  These  blocks 
are  then  dried.  It  is  claimed  that  one  block 
will  give  an  hour’s  steady  heat,  and  that  fuel 
can  be  jiroduced  for  S3  a  ton. 

Photographing  the  North  Pole.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests  the  possibility  of  attaining 
a  view  of  the  polar  regions,  far  beyond  actual 
travel,  by  means  of  a  jihotographic  magneti¬ 
cally  directed  and  electrically  regulated  (open¬ 
ed  ami  closed)  balloon,  sent  up  under  favorable 
conditions  a  mile  or  more.  It  can  surely  bo 
done.  Of  course  there  might  be  lenses  on  all 
sides  of  it,  so  as  to  give  the  view  ali  around. 

Driving  a  Spike  under  Water.  —  In  mill 
work,  especially  when  making  repairs,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  necessary  to  drive  large  sjiikes  in  water  to 
the  depth  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet. 
Starting  a  spike  by  hand,  and  then  atteinjiting 
to  drive  it  by  means  of  a  crowbar,  is  an  unine- 
chanical  proceeding,  to  say  the  least.  The 
Manufacturers  Gazette  says  one  of  the  neat¬ 
est  and  also  the  best  ways  of  effecting  the  de¬ 
sired  object,  is  to  get  a  jiiece  of  steam  jiijie  of 
suflicient  size  to  jiermit  the  sjiike  to  <lroj)  easi¬ 
ly  through  it.  Place  one  end  of  this  jiijie  ujion 
the  spot  where  the  sjiike  is  to  be  driven,  rlrop 
the  sjiike  into  the  jujie,  point  first,  and  then 
follow  it  with  an  iron  rod  just  large  enough  to 
slide  easily  in  the  jiijie.  By  using  the  iron  rod 
as  a  battering  ram,  or  like  a  churn  drill,  the 
sjiike  can  be  easily  and  quickly  driven  home 
without  sjiatteiing  the  person  with  mud  and 
water. 
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33rpartinent 

EZFERIKEKTS  IH  TEEDHTO. 

Relative  to  some  experiments  in  feeding  milch 
■«ow:s,  and  also  fattening  cattle  with  meal  and 
ckopped  straw,  ear  com  and  corn  with  a  wisp 
of  hay  tied  around  each  ear,  Prof.  Arnold  thus 
detaito  his  experience  in  the  Home  Farm. 

In  feeding  meal  he -says  :  As  the  dilterence 
was  ewdently  due  to  the.  manner  of  feeding  the 
meal,  I  determined  to  be  positive  as  to  where  it 
was  lodged  when  eaten,  conjecturing  that  it 
failed  of  perfect  digestion  from  not  being  carried 
to  the  rumen,  where  it  would  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  complete  digestion.  With 
this  intent  I  followed  to  the  slaughtering  house 
a  pair  of  four-year-old  bullocks,  sold  to  the 
village  butcher,  and  just  before  killing  fed  them 
a  peck  of  corn  meal.  As  soon  as  the  stomachs 
could  be  reached,  they  were  examined,  and  the 
meal  was  found  deposited  in  the  fourth  stomach, 
iiot  a  particle  could  be  found  in  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  or  third  divisions.  Since  then  I  have  made 
similar  tests  with  cattle  slaughtered  on  the 
farm  with  like  results.  Whether  the  meal  took 
this  direction  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  or 
whether  the  pappillee  which  line  the  rumen  and 
lower  part  of  the  gullet,  were  too  large  to  grasp 
and  work  along  into  the  rumen  such  fine  food, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  do  with  the  coarser 
.food,  I  cannot  say.  It  must  suffice  for  the 
present  to  know  where  it  went.  But  I  will  say 
on  this  point  that  finer  food  goes  into  the 
.rumen  or  paunch  of  young  oattle,  than  into 
that  of  cdder  ones.  When  ll  fed  com  in  the  ear 
to  cattle  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  old,  just 
before  killing  them,  I  found  nearly  all  of  it  in 
the  paunch:;  but  when  I  fed  full  grown  cows 
in  the  same  way,  especially  old  cows,  I  found 
nearly  all  the  corn  in  the  fourthstomach.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  whole  kernels  or  lar^e  pieces 
went  into  the  first  stomach.  But  I  found  all  of 
It  there  wihen  the  ears  were  fed  with  a  wisp  of 
green  hay  wrapped  around  ithem.  In  this  way 
•corn  may  be  fed  with  very  little  loss  from  hav¬ 
ing  it  pass  through  the  cattle  whole.  The 
masticated  com  mingles  with  and  adheres  to 
the  hay,  and  goes  along  with  it  to  the  first 
stomach,  the  natural  reservoir  for  coarse  food, 
while  it  passes  through  all  the  digestive  appara¬ 
tus  and  receives  the  most  thorough  digestion. 

So  when  straw  or  hay,  cut  or  whole,  is  well 
wetted,  and  finely  ground  meal  is  sprinkled  on 
and  mixed  with  it,  the  whole  goes  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  first  stomach,  and  the  action  of  every 
part  of  the  stomach  is  made  available  for  com¬ 
plete  digestion.  Not  only  can  the  dairymen 
derive  better  results  from  meal  when  fed  in  this 
way,  but  more  of  it  can  be  consumed  in  a  given 
time,  because  more  of  it  can  be  fed  without  pro¬ 
ducing  scouring.  Meal  produces  scouring  when 
more  is  fed  than  can  be  digested.  It  is  imperfect¬ 
ly  digested  meal,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
disturbs  the  bowels  in  this  way.  Ijchs  meal 
will  produce  scouring  in  cattle  when  fed  alone 
than  when  mixed ;  evidently  because  when 
mixed,  by  having  the  action  of  the  first  three 
stomachs  upon  it,  the  work  is  well  along  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  last  division,  and  hence  will 
be  done  not  only  more  thoroughly,  but  also 
more  easily  and  rapidly. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  WEED  SEEDS. 

We  work  bard  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months  to  fit  the  ground 
for  the  several  crops,  and  guard  with  care  the 
tender  young  blade,  using  cultivator  and  hoe 
to  keep  down  and  destroy  weeds.  We  are  stn- 
prised  to  see  soon  after  a  fresh  crop  make  their 
appearance  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  the  first. 
We  wonder  where  they  can  possibly  come  from. 
A  correspondent  of  an  agricultural  paper — W, 
B.  H.  of  Wakeman,  Ohio — thus  writes  on  the 
subject :  The  dissemination  of  seeds,  as  the 
thistle  and  dandelion,  which  have  pappus,  or 
winged  seeds,  is  very  easily  accounted  for. 
The  wind  carries  them  across  field  and  garden, 
and  they  find  a  suitable  place  to  germinate ; 
but  of  some  of  tlie  larger  and  heavier  seeds,  it 
seems  hard  to  account  for  the  wide-spread  dis¬ 
semination.  Birds  have  much  to  do  with  scat¬ 
tering  seeds.  Also  many  are  carted  out  on  the 
fields  in  manure,  and  if  all  grew  that  ripened 
in  out-of-the-way  places — in  fence  corners  and 
road  sides— we  should  indeed  have  our  hands 
full. 

I  have  been  much  Interested  and  instructed 
this  season  in  gathering  the  seeds  of  different 
weeds.  The  only  thing  that  seems  strange  is 
that  we,  as  farmers,  have  not  given  the  subject 
more  thought.  How  many  have  ever  taken 
one  weed,  the  burdock,  for  example,  and  count¬ 
ed  the  seeds  ?  I  found  in  the  rear  of  my  grain 
barn  a  nice  patch  of  burdock  (Lappa  Major). 
One  of  these  I  selected,  and  with  great  patience 
counted  the  seeds  of  average  heads  (three 
counted  the  heads),  and  found  this  one  plant 
was  able  to  furnish  from  4d®,000  to  500,000  per¬ 
fect  seeds.  I  also  counted  and  estimated  the 
number  of  seeds  one  large  plant  of  purslane 
(Portulacca  Oleracea),  which  I  found  to  be  over 
500,000.  I  might  give  further  experience  in 
this  matter,  but  this  will  adequately  illustrate 
to  the  reader  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
weed  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  seed  the 
ground.  Go  count  the  weeds  of  different  kinds 
growing  near  your  dwelling,  and  then  estimate 
the  number  of  plants  that  one  of  these  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  another  season. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  an  admirable  law  which 
provides  that  “  every  person  and  corporation 
shall  destroy  upon  all  lands  which  he  or  they 
shall  own,  occupy,  or  control,”  the  following 
noxious  weeds :  Canada  thistle,  burdock,  teasel, 
white  or  ox-eye  daisy,  snapdragon  or  toad  flax, 
cockle  burr,  and  cow  thistle.  These  axe  to  be 
destroyed  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  them  from  bearing 
seed,  and  the  effort  at  destruction  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  centre  of  the  road  adjoining  the 
property.  If  any  owner  neglects  to  destroy 
these  weeds,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  “  thistle 
commissioner,”  authorized  by  the  act,  to  cause 
it  to  be  done  at  the  owner’s  expense. 

SOUTHERN  CORN  CROP. 

The  Agricultural  Department’s  Report,  just 
issued,  gives  the  average  condition  of  the  corn 
crop  in  ten  Southern  States,  and  on  this  basis 
the  yield  for  these  States,  as  compared  with 
last  year  (in  bushels)  will  be  : 


States. 

1887, 

1886. 

Maryland,  -  - 

-  .  16,970,000 

15,039,000 

Virginia,  -  -  - 

-  -  38,961,000 

32,793.000 

North  Carolina, 

-  -  32,621,000 

•27,215,000 

South  Carolina, 

-  -  15,763,000 

13,318,000 

Georgia,  -  -  - 

-  -  32,066,000 

31,197,000 

Florida,  -  -  - 

-  -  5,133,000 

4,497,000 

Alabama,  -  -  - 

-  -  32,290,000 

28,893,000 

Mississippi,  -  - 

-  -  29,487,000 

•25,507,000 

Louisiana,  •  - 

-  -  16,020,000 

14,640,000 

Texas,  -  -  -  - 

-  -  80,247,000 

69,213,000 

299,458,000 

262,412,000 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  over  37,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  yield  of  the  States  given 
above.  These  are  the  principal  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco-producing  States,  and  have  to  depend 
for  a  large  supply  of  their  corn  upon  the  corn- 
producing  States  of  the  northwest  This  in¬ 
crease  will  lessen  the  demand  on  these  States 
and  leave  more  of  their  surplus  for  shipment 
abroad. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  TREE. 

Very  many  persons,  when  looking  for  a  stick 
of  timber,  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate  either  the 
height  of  the  tree  or  the  length  of  timber  it 
will  cut.  The  following  rule  will  enable  any 
one  to  approximate  nearly  to  the  length  from 
the  ground  to  any  position  desired  on  the  tree : 

Take  a  stake,  say  six  feet  in  length,  and  place 
it  against  the  tree  you  wish  to  measure.  Then 
step  back  some  rods,  twenty  or  more  if  you 
can,  from  which  to  do  the  measuring.  .\t  this 
point  a  light  pole  and  a  measuring  rule  are 
required.  The  p(de  is  raised  between  the  eye 
ami  the  tree,  and  the  rule  is  brought  into  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  pole.  Then  by  sighting  and 
observing  what  length  of  the  rule  is  required  to 
cover  the  stake  at  the  tree,  and  what  the  en¬ 
tire  tree,  dividing  the  latter  length  by  the  for¬ 
mer  an<l  multiplying  by  the  number  of  feet  the 
stiike  is  long,  you  reach  the  approximate  height 
of  the  tree.  For  example,  if  the  stake  at  the 


tree  be  six  feet  above  ground  and  one  inch  on 
your  rule  corresponds  exactly  with  this,  and  if 
then  the  entire  height  of  the  tree  corresponds 
with  say  nine  inches  on  the  rule,  this  would 
show  the  tree  to  possess  a  full  height  of  fifty- 
four  feet.  In  practice  it  will  thus  be  found  an 
easy  matter  to  learn  the  approximate  height  of 
any  tree,  building,  or  other  such  object. 

CANNOT  BE  OVERDONE. 

The  venerable  Peter  Henderson  thinks  ma¬ 
nuring  cannot  be  overdone,  at  least  for  certain 
purposes.  He  says  in  the  National  Stockman  : 
It  is  a  great  blunder  to  attempt  to  grow 
vegetable  crops  without  the  use  of  manures 
of  the  various  kinds.  I  never  yet  saw  soils 
of  any  kind  that  had  borne  a  crop  of  vege¬ 
tables,  that  would  produce  as  good  a  crop 
the  next  season  without  the  use  of  manure, 
no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be  thought  to 
be.  An  illustration  of  this  came  under  my  ob¬ 
servation  last  season.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a 
market  gardener  of  twenty  years’  experience, 
and  whose  grounds  have  always  been  a  perfect 
model  of  productiveness,  had  it  in  prospect  to 
run  a  sixty  foot  street  through  his  grounds. 
Thinking  his  land  sufficiently  rich  to  carry 
through  a  crop  of  cabbages  without  manure, 
he  thought  it  useless  to  waste  money  by  using 
guano  on  that  portion  on  which  the  street  was 
to  be,  but  on  each  side  he  sowed  guano  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  planted 
the  whole  with  early  cabbages.  The  effect  was 
the  most  marked  I  ever  saw.  That  portion  on 
which  the  guano  had  been  used,  sold  off  readily 
at  $12  per  hundred,  or  about  $1400  per  acre, 
both  price  and  crop  being  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  ;  but  the  portion  from  which  the  guano  had 
been  withheld  hardly  averaged  $3  per  hundred. 
The  street  occupied  fully  an  acre  of  ground,  so 
that  my  friend  actually  lost  over  $1050  in  crop, 
by  withholding  $60  for  manure.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor,  with  a  lease  only  one  year  to  run,  also  un¬ 
wisely  concluded  it  would  be  foolish  to  waste 
manure  on  his  last  crop,  and  so  planted  and 
sowed  all  without.  The  result  was,  as  his  ex¬ 
perience  should  have  taught  him,  a  crop  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  in  every  article  grown,  and  loss  on 
his  eight  acres  of  probably  $2000  for  that  season. 

THE  AROMA  OF  BUTTER. 

Prof.  Arnold  in  relation  to  aroma  in  butter, 
formed  of  volatile  oils  in  the  food  eaten  by 
cows,  in  a  communication  to  the  National  Live 
Stock  Journal,  says  :  Every  species  of  herb  up¬ 
on  which  the  cow  feeds,  and  indeed  upon  the 
farm,  has  more  or  less  volatile  oil  peculiar  to 
itself,  on  which  its  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  de¬ 
pend.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  flavor  and  odor 
of  butter  are  affected  by  the  food  the  cow  con¬ 
sumes.  A  cow  eating  peppermint,  for  instance, 
carries  the  oil  of  peppermint  into  her  blood, 
and  thence  into  her  milk,  where  rising  with  the 
cream  it  is  carried  into  the  butter,  giving  it  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  mint.  Cows  do  not 
live  on  a  single  variety  of  heri)age.  Twenty 
diflerent  kinds  are  more  likely  to  l)e  found  in  a 
single  pasture  than  only  one.  The  mingled  oils 
of  all  these  constitute  the  aroma  of  the  butter 
made  from  their  milk,  each  one  having  its 
modifying  influence,  though  some  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized,  when  like  onions,  garlic,  or 
cabbage,  their  influence  is  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  rest. 

'I’he  kinds  of  food  which  furnish  the  most 
agreeable  aroma  are  the  most  desirable  for 
dairy  pjisture,  though  they  may  not  yield  the 
most.  More  people  are  pleased  with  the  aro¬ 
ma  from  Kentucky  blue  grass  than  with  any 
other  ;  hence  bluegrass  is  regarded  as  the  best 
food  for  the  dairy.  By  a  little  attention  every 
dairyman  can  determine  for  himself  what  food 
is  most  available  for  his  herd  ;  and  that  little 
attention  will  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that 
if  ho  would  make  clean-flavored  butter,  his 
cows  must  not  live  on  garbage,  litter,  or  strong- 
scented  weeds.  There  is  another  peculiarity 
about  the  essential  oils  in  herbage,  from  wliich 
the  dairyman  may  sometimes  derive  advantage. 
It  is  the  different  degrees  of  lightness  they 
possess,  the  rapidity  with  which  their  essential 
nils  are  evaporated  by  heat.  For  instance,  the 
pungent  oil  of  the  horseradish  is  so  volatile  as 
to  <«cape  in  a  short  time  by  exposing  the  crush¬ 
ed  radish  to  the  air ;  the  poisonous  oil  of  the 
wild  parsnip  and  of  ivy  escape  while  the  foliage 
is  withering ;  an  offensive  oil  in  green  clover, 
which  affects  butter  unfavorably,  escapes  while 
it  is  drying,  so  that  the  dry  plant  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  than  the  green.  The  aroma  of  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbage,  onions,  etc.,  are  heavier,  and  not 
entirely  eai'ried  away  by  drying.  Rut  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  freshly-drawn  milk,  even  these  oils  can 
in  many  instances  be  entirely  driven  out. 

TRASPLANTINO  NUT  TREES. 

D.  B.  Weir,  of  Marshall,  Ill.,  offers  his  own 
experience  to  disprove  the  theory  that  has 
l>een  advanced  by  various  writers  for  several 
years,  to  the  effect  that  in  raising  nut-bearing 
trees  they  are  liable  to  be  lost  by  transplant¬ 
ing.  He  states  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  he  has  transplanted  thousands  of 
black  and  white  walnut  trees,  one,  two,  and 
three  years  old,  with  as  little  loss  as  he  has 
met  with  in  transplanting  trees  of  any  other 
hardwood  variety.  A  year  ago  last  Spring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Northwest  Lumberman,  he 
'  transplanted  10,000  one  and  two  year  black 
I  walnuts,  late  in  the  season,  and  in  a  careless 
manner,  and  though  the  following  Summer 
I  was  quite  dry,  nearly  every  tree  grew.  Lust 
Spring  he  transplanted  3000  trees  two  years 
old,  also  late,  with  as  little  labor  as  possible, 
in  thick  rows,  and  now,  after  one  of  the  driest 
seasons  ever  known,  nearly  all  are  alive.  Last 
Spring,  also,  Mr.  Weir  sent  some  nursery  stock, 

*  including  400  one  year  and  400  two  year  black 
,  walnuts,  to  Northwestern  Iowa,  where  there 
,  has  been  scarcely  any  rain  for  two  years.  A 
!  report  came  back  from  the  customer  July  1, 

1  that  the  drought  had  killed  all  the  trees  except 
;  the  800  walnuts,  every  one  of  which  was  alive 
!  and  growing  nicely. 

)  - 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

’  A  foreman  in  a  New  York  factory  was  driven 
from  his  place  by  a  boycott  placed  upon  the 
factory  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  because  the 
foreman  was  a  non-union  man — as  every  man 
has  the  right  to  be.  He  went  to  Baltimore, 
t  where  he  obtained  employment,  but  tlie  threat 
1  of  a  boycott  against  the  shop  caused  bis  cxpul- 
)  sion,  and  the  ex-foreman  sued  the  executive 
1  committee  of  the  assembly  that  made  the 
threat,  and  Judge  Barrett  sustains  iiim.  W^e 
are  glad  that  what  is  so  manifestly  just  is  also 
)  law.  A  conspiracy  among  workingmen  to  pre- 
)  vent  the  employment  of  a  man  because  he  does 
)  not  belong  to  an  association,  is  a  great  wrong, 
j  The  law  undoubtedly  authorizes  the  peaceful 
)  withdrawal  of  any  number  of  persons  from 
1  their  work  in  order  to  secure  an  advance  of  wa- 
^  ges,  but  neither  violence  nor  threats  of  violence 
I  are  permissible.  But  where  the  strike  lias  no 
j  relation  to  wages,  the  combination  to  effect  un¬ 
lawful  purposes  becomes  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
3  A  fixed  price  for  labor  cannot  be  maintained  if 
persons  outside  of  the  combination  choose  to 

*  work  for  less.  But  the  right  of  a  man  to  set  the 
price  of  his  labor  is  unquestionable,  and  inter- 

i  ference  with  that  right  is  not  justifiable  under 
the  law.  Here  was  a  deliberate  purpose  to  crush 
an  honest  man  for  no  reason  connected  in  any 

*  way  with  the  advance  of  wages  or  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  rate.  There  was  no  shadow  of  a 
legal  pretence  for  injuring  him,  and  the  Judge 
holds,  as  every  just  man  will  hold,  that  the  ex¬ 
foreman  was  maliciously  persecuted. — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

c  - 

^  Forest  leaves  held  down  with  branches  of 
,  evergreen  trees,  make  as  good  a  covering  as 
'  any  for  all  kinds  of  plants.  Now  is  the  time  to 
.  get  them. 

There  is  no  more  favorable  season  in  the 
j  year  for  laying  out  new  llower-beds,  walks,  and 
,  garden  improvements  in  general,  than  the  late 
j  Autumn  mouths. 

}  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  propounds  tliis 
>  proi'lt  m  to  the  advocates  of  the  Land  doc- 
.  trine  of  Henry  George  :  Now  liere  is  a  (luestiou 
1  that  I  would  like  the  great  lan<l  theorist  to  an- 
)  swer.  I  have  a  little  country  seat  up  in  New 
.  Jersey,  and  not  long  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine, 

-  Mr.  Lorillard,  bought  a  big  tract  of  land  cover- 

*  ed  with  wood  and  underbrush,  and  entirely  un- 
1:  suited  for  farming  or  other  purposes.  I  don’t 
;  think,  estimating  the  value  of  the  laud  from  a 


practical  standpoint,  that  it  was  worth  $100. 
Mr.  Lorillard,  Ixowever,  set  to  work  making 
improvements.  He  hired  a  force  of  laborers, 
and  spent,  so  I  am  told,  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  cutting  down  trees,  building 
roadways,  drains,  and  transformed  the  waste 
into  a  veritable  paradise.  Of  course  all  the 
money  expended  in  this  way  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  laboring  men.  Now  what  I 
would  like  to  know  is,  how  is  Henry  George 
going  to  reimburse  Mr.  Lorillard  when  he 
comes  to  confiscate  the  land  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  ? 

Pickled  Pears. — To  ten  pounds  of  fruit  add 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  and 
one  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Boil  vinegar  and  sugar 
together,  and  pour  over  the  pears  four  morn¬ 
ings  in  succession. — S.  H.  R.  of  Falls  City,  Neb., 
in  Country  Gentleman. 

A  Cheap  Soup. — A  pound  or  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  lean  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  six 
quarts  water  ;  stew  in  three  large  onions,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  turnips  ;  put  in  thyme, 
parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  half  a  pound  of  lice, 
a  pound  of  potatoes,  peeled  and  cut  into  quar¬ 
ters,  and  a  handful  of  oatmeal.  Stew  at  least 
three  or  four  hours. 

Carrots. — Wash  and  scrape  them  well.  If 
large,  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces.  Put  into 
boiiing  water  with  a  little  salt.  Full  grown 
carrots  will  require  three  hours’  boiling,  small¬ 
er  ones  two  hours,  and  little  ones  one  hour. 
Try  with  a  fork,  and  when  perfectly  tender, 
take  them  out  and  dry  in  a  cloth,  divide  into 
pieces,  and  split  or  cut  into  slices.  Pour  melt¬ 
ed  butter  over  them,  and  serve  with  beef  or 
mutton. 

Killing  Fowls. — Tie  up  the  birds  by  the 
legs,  using  soft  cord  for  the  purpose,  so  that  it 
will  be  just  level  with  the  operator’s  breast. 
The  bird  is  first  stunned  by  a  biow  on  the 
head,  and  then  the  windpipe  is  severed  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  blood  flows  freely,  and  the 
action  of  the  wings,  left  loose  for  the  purpose, 
helps  in  that  direction.  In  a  very  short  time 
muscular  action  ceases.  We  have  been  assur¬ 
ed  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  this  is 
the  most  humane  method  of  killing  fowls. 

W'iNE. — To  Pi'epare  Unfermeiited  Wine  or 
“Fruit  of  the  Fine.”— Scald  the  grapes  and 
strain  as  for  jelly.  Sweeten  to  taste,  bring  to 
a  boil,  and  seal  in  bottles  or  jars  as  fruit  is 
sealed.  If  bottles  are  used,  cement  the  cork. 
Tliis  makes  a  rich,  pleasant  li<iuid,  free  from 
alcohol,  is  good  in  sickness,  in  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer.  Ladies,  make  it  for  your  clmrches,  and 
there  will  be  no  smell  or  taste  of  alcohol,  to 
tempt  a  weak  brother. 

Pickled  Gr.vpes. — Take  firm,  ripe  grai>es  ; 
pack  as  closeiy  as  possible  in  a  jar.  To  four 
quarts  of  vinegar  add  two  pints  of  wliite  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  cassia, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Boil  the  syrup 
well  together ;  let  it  get  cold,  and  turn  over 
the  grapes.  Cover  well  with  grape  leaves,  and 
keep  the  air  excluded.  They  make  a  splendid 
dish  to  ornament  a  dinner  table,  besides  being 
exceedingly  good  to  the  taste.  Cherries  are 
pickled  in  tlie  same  way,  with  the  stems  on 
and  the  stones  loft  in. 


«  _ 

Strong  Coffee  and  Hot  Boiled  Milk. — 
Even  in  the  best  hotels  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  boiled  milk.  In  restaurants  it  is  seldom 
given  without  a  special  order.  In  many  private 
houses  the  article  is  practically  unknown  ;  in 
many  homes  where  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  good  coffee,  only  cream  is  used  in  the 
mixture.  Coffee  with  cream  is  delicious,  and 
the  lovely  color  it  takes  on  us  the  thiek  yellow 
substance  drops  down  into  it,  is  a  joy  forever  ; 
but  it  is,  alas,  indigestible.  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  people  wlio  have  decided  tiiat  they  can¬ 
not  take  coffee,  would  find  themselves  nourish¬ 
ed  and  strengtiiened,  without  injury,  by  equal 
parts  of  well  made  strong  coffee  and  liot  boiled 
milk. — Good  Housekeeping. 

The  Cold  Tub  in  the  Morning.  —  Persons 
who  take  tlieir  cold  tub  every  morning  may  be 
glad  to  know  how  beneficial  results  accrue 
therefrom.  Mr.  Titus  Munson  Coan  explains 
it  thus  :  “Cold  baths  attack  and  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  it  is  by  the  in¬ 
stant  and  powerful  demand  that  they  make 
upon  the  organism  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  heat,  that  tiiey  stimulate  and  develop  tlie 
vital  powers.  The  cooling  of  the  skin  produces 
an  increased  oxygenation  and  consequent  warm¬ 
ing  of  the  blood  ;  the  sensibility  of  the  8U[)erfl- 
eial  nerves  is  first  heiglitened,  then  diminisiied, 
then  heiglitened  again  ;  the  pulse  (luickens  at 
first,  then  slows.  Tlie  skin,  the  motor  and  the 
sensitive  nerves,  the  muscular  system,  undergo 
a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  cold,  and  the  glow 
of  warrntli  that  results  is  called  reaction.  No 
cold  bath  is  beneficial  that  does  not  produce 
this  genial  warmth  on  quitting  it.” 

About  Baldness. —  The  boy  brought  up  in 
the  average  family  of  to-day  has  liis  hair  cut 
early  and  often  until  he  catches  onto  tlie  close 
cut,  which  he  keeps  up  until  about  the  time  he 
reaches  maturity  he  finds  his  hair  coming  out 
and  growing  thin  on  the  top.  Then  he  becomes 
alarmed  and  struggles  to  regain  his  covering, 
and  the  barber  helps  him  with  hair  tonics, 
shaving  and  shampooing,  until  the  poor,  over¬ 
stimulated  hair  follicle  gives  up  the  ghost  and 
dies  from  exhaustion.  Did  you  ever  notice  that 
a  close  shaven  lawn  will  not  survive  the  slight¬ 
est  ilrought,  while  on  a  neglected  one  the  same 
grass  is  hanl  to  kill  out,  even  when  you  try 
to  do  so  V  So  with  the  constantly  stimulated 
hair  follicle.  But  right  here  some  one  asks, 
why  does  not  the  beard  fall  off?  It  does  if  kept 
shaven,  but  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  hair,  because  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  further,  the  beard  differs  from  the  hair 
in  that  it  is  coarser  and  dips  deeper  into  the 
cutaneous  tissues.  It  is  so  to  speak  the  marsh 
grass  of  the  hirsute  headlands,  while  the  hair 
Is  the  cultivated  portion.  One  writer  advises  a 
shampoo  of  soap  and  water  or  borax  and  water, 
to  be  practiced  through  life.  I  would  like  to 
see  those  Sioux  Indians  try  that  long  enough 
to  make  them  bald,  and  then  see  them  go  off 
and  hate  themselves  to  death.  The  hair  needs 
no  soap  or  other  alkali  to  go  through  it  like  a 
search-warrant,  destroying  all  the  oleaginous 
matter  wliich  nature  has  supplied,  and  wliich 
must  be  replenished  by  artificial  means,  or  the 
hair  seems  dry— and  it  is  dry  and  husky — and 
lacks  luster.  And  now,  my  young  professional 
friends— no  use  talking  anything  but  “go  up” 
to  the  old  bald  heads— if  you  have  any  hair 
left  that  you  want  to  preserve,  take  my  advice 
before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late  and  avoid 
the  barber.  The  women  do,  the  savages  do, 
the  gutter-snipes  have  to,  and  tlie  “  greasers  ” 
always  do,  and  they  are  not  bald.  It  you  have 
a  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  daughter,  or  even  a 
barber  who  will  carefully  comb  your  hair  and 
remove  the  dandruff  once  a  week  with  a  line- 
tootli  comb — spend  half  an  hour  at  it  if  neces¬ 
sary — iind  then  if  you  want  to  wash  your  scalp, 
do  it  with  clean  soft  water,  and  never  use  on 
it  any  soap,  oil,  or  pomade,  and  never  allow 
your  hair  to  be  cut  close  enougli  to  expose  the 
scalp  ;  and  when  it  shows  symptoms  of  fall¬ 
ing  out  let  it  grow,  instead  of  cutting  it  off — 
three  or  four  times  a  year  is  often  enough  to 
cut  the  hair.  Never  use  any  hair  invigorator 
or  other  anti-mortem  nostrum,  and  give  your 
head  as  much  air  as  possible.  I  say  if  you 
will  do  this,  you  will  carry  as  many  grey  liairs 
down  to  the  grave  as  our  present  civilization 
will  permit.— Dr.  E.  B.  Ward  in  the  Medical 
Age. 

Asthma. 

A  youDfi  man  taken  down  with  asthma  was  very  mueh 
frlKhteni-d,  and  went  to  the  be.st  physicians  in  the  place 
and  stated  his  symptoms,  and  in  ijreat  suspense  await¬ 
ed  the  respon.se.  .\fter  several  ((Ui  stions,  the  answer 
was  *•  Lon^f  life  and  ill  health.  Your  disease  is  asthma.” 
The  first  clause  of  the  physieian’s  answer  comforted  the 
youiiK  man,  who  feared  cieath  was  near.  Rut  the  serotid 
clause,  tiivi-n  after  waitim;  a  little  while,  dejiressed  his 
spirits  to  nearly  as  Iowa  point  as  he  ha<l  reached  when 
he  entered  the  doetor’s  ofllee.  This  c  .nsiiltation  was 
hehl  before  the  discovery  of  our  Compound  ()xyt,en. 
By  its  use  multiluiles  of  sutTerers  from  asthma  have 
been  cureal.  A  monoirraph  1.0x0111:  rei>orts  of  .  ases  of 
asthma,  and  our  brochure,  “Comiioiind  0.\yt;en— It- 
Mode  of  .Vetion  and  Results,”  of  two  hundred  |)ai:es. 

•  an  to  hail  fn,-e  on  applii-atiou  eith>-r  in  [lerson  or  at 
our  ofib-e.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  i  I'aleu,  No.  1329 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


DTkTVOmtllJH 


MADAME  PORTER^S  COUGH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 


Minnie  Hank,  the  Celebrated  Prima  Donna,  I 
orders  a  Hnabe  Piano. 

Messrs.  lUm.  Knabe  &  Co. :  Gentlemen — The  Grand  ! 
Piano  you  furnished  me  for  my  concert  tour  just  end¬ 
ed,  has  still  further  convinced  me  of  the  superiority  of 
your  Pianos.  They  are  indeed  unequalled,  and  I  have 
dotermlneil,  therefore,  to  purchase  the  above  Grand  for 
my  Loudon  residence,  and  have  directed  my  ai'eiit  to 
make  the  necessary  pecuniary  arrani^ements  with  you. 
Please  make  shipment  by  early  steamer  to  my  adtiress, 
London,  England,  care  of  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.,  and 
believe  me,  your  sincere  friend,  Minnie  Hauk.  j 

_  I 

Prof.  Lolsette’a  Memory  Discovery.  | 

Prof.  Loisette’s  new  system  of  memory  trainiiiK, 
tausht  by  correspondence  at  237  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York, 
seems  to  supply  a  general  want.  He  has  had  two 
classes  at  Yale  of  200  each,  250  at  Meriden,  300  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  100  Columbia  Law  Students,  400  at  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  and  400  at  University  of  Penn.,  Ac.  Such  patron¬ 
age  and  the  endorsement  of  such  mon  as  Mark  Twain, 
Dr.  Buckley,  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper  of  Yale,  Ac.,  place 
the  claim  of  Prof.  Loisette  upon  the  highest  ground. 

Uct^ed  fobd 

The  Mother’s  Favorite. 

Send  fer  onr  Cironlar  entitled 

“lETTEES  from  METIERS, ” 

which  contains  a  large  number  of  letters,  many  of  which 
say  the  life  ol  their  baby  was  saved  by  the  use  of  LACTATED 
FOOD. 

Read  these  letters,  and  If  you  wish,  write  to  the  mothers 
and  get  their  opinion— every  one  will  gladly  answer. 

If  your  baby  Is  not  bearty  and  robust  try  it. 

LACTATED  FOOD 

Is  also  a  Perfect  ITutrient  for  IITVALZDS, 

In  either  chronic  or  acute  eases.  Weak  stomachs  always 
retain  and  relish  It.  Thousands  of  Physicians  recommend 
It  as  the  best  of  all  prepared  foods.  Vmqualled  in  l)jispij>sia. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

EASIL  r  PREPAKEl).  At  Druggists— 2.'ie..  .'iOc.,  $1. 

WELIS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

1SS7-B^BIES-1887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country.”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother's  heart  gcK>d.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lariated  Food  ns  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Mueh  valuable  information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  ilato  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  At  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


HANOVER  I  OABE 


Organized 


1874. 


6Z 


Ineorport’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

tyitlOS.OOO  Real  Estate  FIrat  Mortgages,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
St.  Paul  Trust  Company  (n  trust  as  special  ae- 
curity  for  each  VlOOttMtO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

BFo  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

No  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

I^Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  Now  York.  rF“First  Mnrtgagrj  ranniag 
I U  t  years  still  flictd  If  dasirrd,  on  best  of  secority,  at 


Mortgaged 
land  always 
carefully 
ezamined.  5 
per  ct.  paid 
onshorttime 
Invest  p  ents. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
had  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
lor  Interest 
or  take  land 


OUR  ^ 

.  ‘V^RADF.  MARK'S 


BONELESS  BACON. 

None  Genuine  unless  showing  our  Relented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvas, 
as  in  the  cuts. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 

KIDDER’S 


A  CKIITAIN  KK.1IKDY  FOK 

Indigestion,  Acute  and  Atonic  Dyspei.sla,  Chronic  and 
Gastro-Intesilual  Catarrh,  Cholera  Infantum,  and  In  Con¬ 
valescence  from  Acute  Diseases. 

Over  SOOO  Physicians  have  sent  to  us  the  most  flattering 
opiaions  ufM.n  Digestylln  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases  aris¬ 
ing  from  Improper  digestion. 

It  Is  not  a  seciet  remedy,  but  a  scientific  i  reparallon, 
the  formula  of  nhicb  Is  plainly  printed  on  each  bottle. 
Its  great  DIGESTIVE  POWER  Is  created  by  a  careful  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  ferments  In  manufacture.  It  Is 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  acceiitable  to  the  most 
delicate  stomach. 

It  will  positively  CURE  CHOLERA  INFANTUM,  Summer 
Complaints,  the  CHRONIC  DIARRIBEA,  all  of  which  are 
direct  results  of  Imperfect  Indigestion.  Give  your  children 
Digestylln.  One  bottle  may  save  a  life.  Not  one  case  of 
deatJi  reported  for  the  past  year  from  alsive  illseases  where 
the  patient  had  taken  Digestylln.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It. 
Price,  $1.01).  Ljirge  bottles.  If  he  iloes  not  keep  It,  send 
one  ilollar  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  iKdtle.  Exiiress 
prepaid.  W.n.  F.  HIIIMFR  A  ('<>.. 

MAN  U  FACT  U  RI  NO  CH  F.MISTS, 

H.l  .loliii  Street,  .51.  V. 

finillBa  Morphine  Habit  Cured  In  10 
I  ||f||  lllll  to  '20  flays.  No  pay  till  cured. 

_ wl  l$#lwl  Hr.  J.  Stephens.  I.elianon,  O. 

TO  $3  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  S1..V).  rnF.E. 

Lines  not  uii'Ier  the  horse’.s  fee',.  Write  to 

Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 

PlflRinA  Uscai-e  sickness  and  coM.  Throe  tourist 
rLUniUHi  hiitels,  i-.illege,  ri-lliied  Northern  society. 
High,  healthful  jilne  lands.  Noswamtis.  Orange  groves, 
houses  aud  lan-ls  for  sale.  Dc  Land,  Box  ISs",  New  York. 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  2TASSAT7  STREET,  ITE^  TORE. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  ■hewing'  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re- Insurance,  •  865,636  46 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  83 
Net  Surplus,  ....  540,903  67 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,674  96 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,596,205  Ot 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  Ot 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  OC 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit . ;  71,668  81 

Railroad  FIrat  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,360  Ot 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  OC 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  Ot 

Cash  in  hands  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  Ot 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  01 

-  $2,546,674  9t 

BElTJASmT  S.  'WALOOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  Jj»  ROE,  I  Aas’t  Sfirretarles 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  {  t  SecretarleB. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  >  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts 
Buildings;  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D, 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  (of  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $:I2.9,>0) . $'4,383,900  53 

Reserve  for  I'omiulssiona,  Taxes,  &c.  3u,UOU  00 
**  for  losses  and  other  claims.  4.51,343  84 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,374,9.50  03 

Total  Assets . $5,430,091  48 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000.) 

niKECTOKS: 

II.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MUORB,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PBCK,  4d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 


:nr€»_MVJE:is 

UNEgUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

VVII.I.IAM  KNAHE  &  f;0., 

Baltimore,  22  and  '2l  East  Baltimore  Street. 

NEW  York.  112  Fifth  Ave.  Washington.  817  Market  Space. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  &  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re- Finish  Dreaf 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
5  7  John  Street,  New  York* 


Atlantis  Express  Service. 
LIVERPOOL,  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OF  ROME”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  October  12. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  $50  and  upwards;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASOOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Llveri>ool.  or 
Belfast,  $4.5  and  $55;  Excursion,  $90  and  $110. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $40. 
8aUH)n  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  toot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  ot  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  SElTSEESOiT  BBOTHEHS,  Agrcnts, 

7  Howling  tireen.  New  York, 

eOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1871. 

BAKER'S 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 

GEORGE  BUSS,  ALFRED  KAY, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOPU, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  WII.  H.  HURjIBUT, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW,  BRADISH  JOHNsON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WJI.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIl-il,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  U.  REED. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEK,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Departisent. 


tF*Sure  piincipul  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.8.B. JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

axNTioN  THU  r.rBR,  8T.  rai'L.  nuix. 


The  Ameriran  Investment  Company,  of  Emmeta 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  $000,000.  aarplni 
$75,000,  offers  first  Mortgage  Tx.ans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  5  per  cent,  certlfl 
cates  of  deposit  for  i)erlods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  coratianvat  1.50  .tlassaa 
street,  N,  Y.  A.  L.  ORMSBY,  Vice-President. 

Our  constant  aim  Is  to  make  them  t)<a  fined  in  the  world. 

Ask  yonr  Grocer  for 

'ntTniDE-MlM’BiiS 


ItHE  CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  I 
ITAKESGRANK  WITH  THE  BEST  I 

\railways  of  the  world,  its  / 
Atrack  of  well  ballasted  / 
oXsTEEL  PENETRATES  THE/^ 
CENTRES  OF  POPULATION#  . 
°i-\lN  EIGHT  STATES  AND#  £ 
TERRITORIES.  ITS  DAY /ofe 
\  COACHES  AND  PALACE  /  <  o 
I- SLEEPING  &  DINING 
£^iu\CARS  AFFORD  THE/OX-i 
22>\  HIGHEST  REALIZA- / 

<[I<  \tION  of  SAFETY,  /  0^< 
i£z8VuXURY&SPEED./«“|g 


«  Warranted  ahoolutely  puV4 
oeoa,  from  which  the  excesnol 
>1  has  been  removed.  It  has  (ArM 
ne$  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixsd 
Ith  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
id  I*  therefore  far  more  ecoaoml- 
.1,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
ip.  It  is  dellcloua,  nourtahlaf, 
rengtheniug,  easily  digested,  and 
Imtrably  adapted  for  invalldi  la 
•ell  as  for  peraona  In  health. 

Bold  by  droeerriverywhoro. 

f.  BAKER  A  CO-,  DorMer,  Haa 
CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELL8. 

MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
BELLS  WEST  TROT,  N.  Y„  BELlIs, 

Furnished  Jt^ForChurclu-a  Bcboola.  etc.:  also Chlmea 

since  and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  centoif 

182A.  noted  for  auperlorlty  over  all  other*. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY.: 


CC  liJ  z  o 

znjycc 

tr±^z 

zOz°® 


Zujdcq: 

kJ  2 
I-  ai  o> 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY.: 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  CburelM% 
^Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  PULLT 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Ciaeiaiurti, 0. 

CHALLENGE  HOT-AIR  FURNACES. 

HKICK  NKT  OK  IMIKTAIII.K. 

WITH  CAST  OR  WROUGHT  IRON  RADIATORS. 
Unsurpassed  for  Heating  Power,  finrability  and  Economy. 


wVJSi/'T  'sthe  P0PU-\ <<<  d 
yglocH/LAR  SHORT  LINE\ 
m  <  g  /  BETWEEN  CHICAGO\  <  - 

Hh</aND  MINNEAPOLIS, \ '“23 
^^o/st  PAUL,  DULUTH,  MIL-\°“  if 
/ WAUKEE,  MARQUETTE, r 
y5'{;[  /  OMAHA,  DENVER,  PORT-\ 

^  O#  LAND,  THE  PACIFIC  COAStX^  h 

2  /andthecheaplandsandX  £ 

gfFREE  HOMES  OF  NEBRASKaX^ 
11./&  DAKOTA.  THE  ONLY  ROUTeVo 
#TO  THE  BLACK  HILLS,  ANDl 
/the  PIONEER  CALIFORNIA  LINEl 
/m.  HDQHITT,  H.  C  wicker,  E  P  WllS0N,^\ 

O^a'l  MnuMgrr.  Traffic  MADifer,  Oin'l  1'$$$.  Agint.B 


Greatest  Indui-i-inenUever  of- 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get 
^  orders  for  our  celebrated 
’Traa  and  t'oircra,  and  secure 
BlljluCUtUfl  a  beautiful  Guid  Band  or  Mom 
Rone  China  Tea  Set,f  )inner  Bet, 
6oid  liaiiri  Moss  linse  Toilet  Set,  Wntrh.Braae  Lamp, 
or  Wcheter’s  Diellonary.  Forfuil  partiGidareaddreM 
TIIR  GIIBAT  AMRKIUAIV  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Veacy  8t.,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS 


ST^inSTED  i  G-JLjJLSS. 

NEW  DEHKINH  IN 

MOS  A I C— OPA  L  ESC  E  N  T— A  NT  I QU  E— 
ROLLED  CATHEDRAL, 

AND  OTHER  GLASSES. 

Bend  for  Illustrate<l  Catalogue. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

50  Carniiiie  Street,  New  York. 

Memorial  Windows 
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^Tttmnt  Stirntfii. 

Prroonal  and  ^cv»  Item^. 

Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  is  the  Labor  candidate 
for  Major  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  pastor  of 
a  large  Congregational  church. 

The  last  census  of  Warsaw,  Russia,  shows  a 
population  of  that  city  of  439,174,  among  them 
150,588  Jews,  72, 1C6  males  and  78,392  females. 

River  and  lake  craft  are  multiplying  in  the 
West,  and  about  $20,000,000  is  soon  to  be  Invested 
in  plants  and  equipments  to  tarn  out  boats.  A 
$5,000,000  plant  is  to  be  built  in  Alton,  Ill.,  to  con¬ 
struct  ocean  and  river  steamships. 

Arizona  is  about  to  operate  a  dam,  which  in  mag¬ 
nitude  surpasses  anything  in  the  country.  The 
reservoir  will  store  15,000,000,000  gallons  of  water 
for  lrriga{ing  thousands  of  acres  of  placer  and 
grazing  lands. 

Of  the  thirty-six  millions  of  trade  dollars  origi¬ 
nally  coined,  lees  than  eight  millions  have  been 
redeemed,  and  as  the  period  for  redemption  has 
expired,  the  remainder  will  probably  never  return 
to  this  countrj'.  Most  of  them  are  in  China  and 
Japan. 

A  London  dispatch  of  Oct.  13,  says  Mrs.  Dinah 
Maria  Craik,  better  known  as  Miss  Mulock,  the 
author  of  “John  Halifax,”  is  dead.  Mrs.  Craik 
was  born  in  1820  81  Stoke-upon-Kent,  and  has  been 
a  novelist  since  1849,  when  her  first  novel  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  R‘'v.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  has  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Chairman  Jones  of  the  Greenback  State 
Committee,  accepting  the  nomination  for  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  Greenback  Labor  Party  ticket. 

“  The  duties  of  the  office  <io  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
difficult  or  laborious,”  he  writes,  “  and  if  elected 
I  will  perform  them  with  <liligence.” 

The  first  consignment  of  books  for  the  Newberry 
Library  in  Chicago,  arrived  Oct.  14.  The  building 
is  in  progress,  and  the  importation  of  books  will 
go  along  as  stea<lily  as  may  be  until  Spring,  when 
the  building  will  be  far  enough  advanc(“d  to  admit 
at  least  10t),0(i0  volumes.  By  the  time  the  builil- 
ing  is  completed  there  will  be  space  for  3,0(i0,<i00 
volumes,  or  l,00f),0d0  more  ttian  are  now  shelved 
in  the  library  of  tlie  Briti.sh  Museum  in  London. 

During  August  there  were  2000  freight  cars  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  California  shipments  to  the  East. 
The  amount  carritsl  in  poun<is  was  40,(>00,(K)0,  and 
of  that  enormous  quantity,  over  one-half,  20,.500,- 
000  pounds,  consisted  of  green,  dried,  and  canned 
fruit.  The  lailroacls  carried  10,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and  5,0(MI,000  pounils  of  tea.  The  iast  articie 
was  imported  of  course,  and  transhipped,  as  was 
also  part  of  the  remainder  of  tlie40,0tx),000  pounds. 

Tliree  million  women  in  the  I’nitrsl  States  work 
for  money.  Gf  these  G0(i,(K»0  are  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  mainly  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South; 
610,000  are  employed  in  manufactories,  while  530,- 
000  are  in  the  laundries  of  the  counti'y ;  280,tH)0 
are  milliners.  an<l  200,000  find  empl«>yment  as 
dressmakers;  60,000  earrt  their  bread  in  tailor 
shops,  arid  690,900  are  saleswomen,  teachers,  tele¬ 
graph  operator.s,  type-writers,  bookkee|)ers,  type¬ 
setters  and  nurses.  There  are  25(  0  ten  ale  pliysi- 
cians. 

A  delegation  of  three  Oneida  Indians  called  at 
the  Interior  Department  Oct.  ll,totrr  ge  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  claim  of  $500,000  which  the  tril)e  has 
against  the  Government.  They  claim  originally 
600  of  their  trilte  setthd  on  the  Oneida  Ibserva- 
tion  In  Wisconsin,  and  tiny  were  sut>sequcrrt ly 
joined  by  1200  more  of  tire  trilie,  which  had  berm 
sent  out  front  New  Yor  k,  attd  that  they  had  never 
been  allowcfl  anything  for  the  lands  taken  and 
held  by  the  New  York  Iiiilians.  St'cretary  Lamar 
told  them  that  their  claim  should  have  early  at¬ 
tention. 

A  special  from  AusMn,  Tex.,  says;  A  foreign 
corporation,  the  Matador  Land  and  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany,  incorporated  in  Scot  land  with  a  capital  of 
£400,000,  having  applied  for  the  filing  of  its  cliar- 
ter  to  do  bitsitiess  in  the  State,  the  Secretary  of 
State  refers  it  to  the  oj>inion  of  .\ttorucy-General 
Hogg,  who  holds  in  an  elaborate  ruling  that  the 
State  comity  iloes  not  extend  so  far  that  a  State 
will  allow  a  foreigti  corporation  to  cx<*rcise  anj- ex¬ 
traordinary  franchise  or  to  do  ati  act  contraty  to 
the  laws  or  the  publi,*  policy  of  the  State  tis  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  legislation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  give  the  more  tract¬ 
able  inmates  of  the  Norlhein  Ohio  Insane  Asylum 
a  weekly  dance  as  a  recreation.  Last  week,  wliile 
they  were  enjoj’ing  this  diversion  in  ctiarge  of  tlieir 
attendants,  the  cry  of  “Fire”  arose,  ami  (lames 
and  smoke  poured  in  upoti  them  with  bewildering 
suddenness.  Most  of  them  e.scaped.  and  as  soon 
as  the  first  ex<‘itement  abated,  the  attendants  made 
a  courageous  rush  itito  the  suffocating  smoke,  and 
rescued  all  they  could  of  the  unfortunaies  who  had 
been  overcome.  The  bodies  of  six  insane  women 
who  had  met  death  by  asphyxia  and  burning,  were 
recovered,  and  three  more  were  found  in  an  injured 
condition.  Sane  people  could  hardly  have  done 
better. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  ex-Gov.  William  B.  Wash¬ 
burn,  the  home  place  in  Main  street,  Grcenliidd, 
Mass.,  with  all  the  jiroperty  connected  therewith, 
valued  at  upward  of  .'?25,(K)(i,  is  given  to  his  widow, 
and  she  also  receives  $l(Hi,0<M),  the  will  providing 
that  this  shall  be  in  lieu  of  (tower.  The  four  ctiil- 
dren,  including  his  son  William,  an*  (‘a(di  giv«‘n 
$25, (KK).  The  Giwnlleld  Library  Association  re¬ 
ceives  $1000.  The  re.eiilm*  of  the  e.-tatc  i--  given  to 
the  American  B'>ard  of  Commissiom'rs  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  AmerieaH  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York.  By  the  wili  proper,  J mlge 
Charles  .Vlhm  of  Boston  and  Charles  J.  llici*  of 
Winchester,  were  appoint<‘d  ex(‘Cutor.s.  I’>y  a  cod¬ 
icil  dated  July  19,  1880,  $5000  is  given  to  Smith 
O'llege,  Northampton,  and  his  son,  W.  W.  Wash¬ 
burn,  and  Franklin  Fessenden  of  GreenlieM,  are 
appointed  executors,  without  l>onds.  By  a  second 
codicil,  dated  Jan.  24,  1885,  the  .\iuerican  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  New  York,  the  .American  Board,  and 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  each  re¬ 
ceives  one-third  of  the  estate  after  the  legacies  to 
the  widow. 

The  Peabody  Fund. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
held  their  annual  meeting  Oct.  5,  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Winthrop,  as  Chairmfiii.  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  ex  Governor  William  .Aiken  of  South 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Board,  wlio  died  since 
tho  last  meeting,  and  resolutions  of  regret  and 
condolence,  prej'arrKl  by  ex-Secretary  Hamilton 
Fish,  were  adopted.  Prof.  William  H.  Payne  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  Stearns,  deceased,  as  President  of  the  Normal 
College  at  Nashville,  which  is  supported  by  the 
fund.  Senator  Evarts  was  elected  second  Vice 
President  in  the  place  of  Gov.  .Aiken.  The  reports 
of  the  Secretary,  General  .Agent  and  Tn'asurer 
were  received  and  audited.  $70,000  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  during  tlie  year  instates  as  follows:  .Ala¬ 
bama,  $8100;  Arkansas,  $44(K);  Georgia,  $4800; 
Louisiana,  $560<) ;  North  Candina,  $55' *0 ;  South  Car¬ 
olina.  $11  90(1;  Tenn(*ssee.  $13,50o;  Texas,  $4300; 
Virginia,  $7300;  West  Virginia,  $46  )0.  This  has 
been  distributed  among  normal  schools,  institut(*s, 
scholarships  and  public  schools.  The  fund  amounts 
to  $2,000,000,  and  the  income,  which  is  expended 
each  year,  is  al>out  $70,000.  It  was  a  notatde 
gathering  t)iat  sat  down  to  the  annual  Peabody 
dinner  in  the  Fifth -avenue  Hotel.  Tliere  were 
present  ex-Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu-rMts, 
and  Mrs.  Winthrop;  Chief-Justice  Waite  and  Mrs. 
Waite;  ex  - Prc'sident  Haves  and  Mrs.  Hayes; 
Bishop  Wliippleof  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Whipple  and 
Miss  Whipple;  (X-Minister  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
and  Mrs.  Jackson;  Minist-r  M  inning  of  Loids- 
iana,  and  Mrs.  Manning;  Senator  Evarts  of  New 
York;  A.  J.  Dp'x**!  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Satnuel 
A.  Green  of  M.issachusetts;  ex-Governor  Porter! 
of  Tennessee,  and  J.  P.erpont  Morgan  of  New 
York. 


The  Liquor  Problem. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Albany  clergymen, 
the  several  pastors  of  this  city  and  vicinity  whose 
names  are  attached  issued  the  following  call : 

To  the  Clergy  oj  Xeir  York  and  ricinify  ; 

Dear  Brethren — You  are  doubtless  aware  of 
the  fact  that  various  German  societies  recently 
met  in  Albany  to  protest  against  all  legislation 
which  restricts  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  was  in 
effect  the  avowed  purpose  of  their  assembly’.  It 
was  claimed  by  these  societies  that  they  represent 
alK)ut  75,003  votes;  this  claim  the  facts  of  their 
organization  seem  to  justify.  They  earnestly 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  against  all  candidates 
for  the  Legislature,  of  whatever  party,  who  do  not 
promise  to  vote  for  a  new  law  allowing  the  salooiis 
to  be  open  from  2  P.  M.  to  midnight  on  Sundays. 

You  are  also  aware  that  ministers  ri*presenting 
the  various  bodies  of  Christians,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  have  met  in  Albany  to  lay  plans  vigor- 
‘ously  to  oppose  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
saloon-keepers.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has 
come  for  all  who  believe  in  the  sacr('dn(*ss  of  God’s 
holy  day  to  declare  that  bclii'f  and  to  decide  on 
methods  to  resist  the  pi*rsistent  and  w’icked  efforts 
of  those  who  wish  tode.stroy  it.  Thi*se  statements 
are  made  in  the  interest  of  no  political  j>arty  and 
of  no  religious  creed.  It  is  alike  the  dictate  of 
patriotism  and  religion  that  we  now  take  active 
steps  to  preserve  the  .sacred  day,  together  with 
much  which  is  noblest  in  our  civilization  and  holi¬ 
est  in  our  religion.  .All  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
this  view  of  our  duty  are  invited  to  mi'ct  at  Cal¬ 
vary  Baptist  Church,  Fifty-seventh  street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  on  Monday,  Oct.  17, 
at  3  P.  M.,  to  decide  what  action  should  be  taken 
in  view  of  tin*  facts  which  we  have  named.  [Signed] 
R.  S.  Mac.Arthur,  Janii's  AI.  King,  John  Hall,  Wil¬ 
liam  AI.  Taylor,  and  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

New  York,  Oct.  14,  1887. 

This  meiding  was  held  Alonday  aftc'rnoon,  being 
largely  attended,  and  the  iiuestion  of  maintaining 
the  sanctity  of  the  American  Sabbath  against  the 
inroads  of  foreign  customs,  was  seriously  and 
earnestly  discussed.  Though  tho  mwding  was 
originally  intended  for  clergymen  only,  the  large 
attendance  of  others,  including  many  ladiijs,  show¬ 
ed  how  general  is  the  interest.  Dr.  John  H.ill 
was  appointeil  chairman  and  Dr.  McChesney  si'cre- 
tarj'.  Dr.  AlacArtlnir  began  tlie  proceedings  with 
prayer.  The  Chairman,  pn'mising  that  those  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  tlu‘  meeting  were  not  a  political  party 
or  allying  th(>mselv('s  for  or  against  any  political 
jiarty,  invited  suggi'stions  as  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ci'dure.  Dr.  Alac.Arthur  suggest'd  the  api>oint- 
ment  of  a  committee  to  drasv  up  rt'solutions.  The 
Chairman  nominated  Dr.  AlcChesm-y,  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  Dr.  Alac.Arthur  as  the  proposed  comniitt*‘e. 

During  tho  absence  of  the  Committee,  the  Chair¬ 
man  invited  speeches.  Dr.  Atbubury,  Secretary 
of  the  Sabbath  Committee,  was  the  first  called  up¬ 
on.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  .Abbott, 
Dr.  .Ambrose,  Air.  Seymour,  Alr.Vibart,  and  several 
others. 

The  Committee  'Irew  up  four  resolutions,  which 
were  read  by  Dr.  AlacArthur,  and  aft'*r  consider¬ 
able  di.scussion  as  to  their  terms,  ami  the  adoption 
of  certain  amendments  and  rejection  of  others, 
they  w(>re  finally  agrt'cil  to  in  the  following  shape: 

Res'ilved,  That  all  the  pastors  be  urgently  r(*- 
(pi'-sted  111  pii'sent  to  (heir  people  at  an  (‘arly  date 
their  duty  regardieg  tin*  rnaint'-tian'-e  and  enl'orce- 
ni' nt  ofih*'  I  iws  lespectiiig  the  sab;  of  li'iuorson 
the  Loril's  D.iy. 

Ilesidvi'd,  That  a  public  me'ding  be  C'lled  as 
SOI  n  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  fiir  the  pur¬ 
pose  <<f  calling  atti'iitioii  to  the  advantai-’cs  to  be 
deiiied  by  the  wholt*  comnuu  ity  tium  the  pr*-- 
seri  aiioii  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  periodic 
rest. 

Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  call  upon  our  fel- 
loe-ciiizeps  in  all  parts  of  "the  Slate  by  public 
meetings  or  liy  sucli  other  means  as  may  be  ex- 
peilieiit,  to  asc'itain  delinltelv  from  every  candi¬ 
date  fiir  (dectiim  to  t  Ik*  S«*i  ate  or  .Assembly  whether 
he  will  defend  th'>  L'lnfs  Day  against  any  relax  i- 
tii'ii  of  th'*  present  laws  fur  its  maiidenance,  and 
we  also  urge  sueli  citizens  to  lake  elTei-tive  nutans 
for  the  defeat  <d  any  candidate  of  wtiatever  politi¬ 
cal  I'arty  wlio  declines  to  commit  himself  to  this 
defence. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  beappointed  whoso 
business  it  shall  be  to  corf-spond  with  simihir 
committees  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  who 
shall  cobtauate  with  theSabballi  Commilteeof  this 
city  in  the  [(reparation  and  dissemination  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  Englisli  and  (Tcrman  u|)on  this  subject  and 
as  to  the  wisest  means  of  carrying  out  the  sfdril 
of  all  these  recommendations. 

Dr.  Atterbiiry,  ibw.  .Mr.  Crafts,  Dr.  Alac.Arliuir, 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  AicChe-ni'y  were  a|>i(ointed 
to  nominate  the  committee  required  by  tlie  fourth 
resolution.  In  their  absence  Colonel  Shefiard  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting. 

Tlie  Nomination  Conimitt'*e  rt'porti'd  that  they 
n'Commcnih'd  the  following  R<‘[iri‘sentaUve  ('oni- 
I  mittee  of  .Arrangements,  or  Campaign  Commitlc'*, 
as  it  might  be  called;  Dr.  H.  C.  Potter,  Dr.  John 
Hall,  Dr.  Ormiston,  Dr.  James  AI.  King,  Dr.  Alac- 
Arttiur,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  Air.  Weniier,  and 
Dr.  Virgin  ;  Dr.  King  to  be  Chairman. 

The  Iowa  Farmers  .Allianceat  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  ri’solved  that  it  liaile'l  “with 
pleasure  the  overthrow  of  the  saloons.” 

Tlie  distillers,  wholesale  li(|uor  -  dealers,  and 
bottlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  have  foruu'd  an 
organization  to  fight  the  tenqierance  movement. 
In  add'lition  to  an  initiation  fee  of  $.50,  (*ach  mem¬ 
ber  agn'es  to  put  into  tin*  treasury  oni*-tentli  of  one 
[(cr  cent,  of  his  sales.  Several  lea'ling  lawyers  have 
b(*en  ivtained.  Those  dealers  who  refuse  to  join 
will  be  boycotted,  and  an  alterufit  made  to  ruin 
their  trade. 

The  New  York  State  Brewers  and  Alalters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Brewers  Exchangt*  of  New  York, 
have  ap[ioint(*d  a  joint  comniittee  to  raise  funds 
for  the  defeat  of  those  New  York  l(*gislators  who 
vot«*d  for  the  Vedder  and  Crosliy  bills. 

Gen.  Swift  addressed  tin*  Young  Alen’s  Union  of 
Boston  on  the  wage  question.  He  said  that  $37,- 
0011,000  was  s|ieiit  in  AIa.s.sachus('tts  last  yi'ar  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  greater  i>art  of  thisenor- 
moussum  came  from  the  industrial  classes.  He 
also  said  that  (he  .saloon  can  live  only  as  it  does 
livt* — on  the  wages  of  the  community;  that  the 
saloon  is  opposed  to  everything  for  whicli  we  or- 
ganiz'*  Government,  and  that  while  in  every  other 
business  in  the  country  the  lal)orer  averages  twen¬ 
ty  [ler  ct*nt.,  in  the  sale  of  liiiuor  in*  gets  only  two 
percent.  His  conclusion,  like  that  of  all  thinking 
men,  was  that  when  labor  wakes  uii  to  tlie  real 
facts,  it  will  find  the  saloon  to  be  its  greatest  ene¬ 
my,  and  will  declare  that  the  saloon  must  go.  If 
wage-earners  were  truly  wise,  their  first  gr(*at  fight 
would  be  against  the  saloon.  In  fact,  one  great 
laVior  organization  makes  it  impossible  fora  liquor- 
dealer  to  join  it.  .All  the  rest  would  do  well  to 
follow  this  example. 

General  Alaster  Workman  Powderly's  aihlress 
before  the  General  .Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  La¬ 
bor  at  Alinneapolis,  also  contained  many  strong 
[(oints.  Hespokeln  favorof  educating  the  masses 
in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  and  ap- 
pn*oiate  the  Institutions  of  this  country.  Anarch¬ 
ists  were  han'Iled  by  him  in  the  S'*verest  term — “I 
hate  .Anarchists,”  he  said.  The  importing  of  for¬ 
eign  paupers  and  criminals  was  denounced,  f*ut  he 
was  glad  to  welcome  those  who  came  of  their  own 
free  will.  In  reganl  to  temperance,  he  said  : 

I  am  also  call<*d  a  crank  on  the  tem|(crance 
question.  I  may  be  a  crank  on  this  question,  but 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  would  far  ratlier 
see  a  man  a  Si«ber  man  than  a  drunkard.  It  is 
l>etter  to  educate  our  ehil'lren  to  be  tem[(erate 
than  to  l(e  drunkards.  There's  not  a  man  living 
who  will  say  that  it  is  right  to  bring  into  the  house 
that  which  damns  the  head  of  the  family.  Tt.ere 
are  those  who  have  threaten*-d  to  leave  the  onler 
bei'ause  of  my  position  on  this  qu'*stion.  I  sav  to 
all  who  woul'1  withdraw  for  such  a  cause,  “Go." 
I’ll  trust  the  fateof  the  Nation  with  sober  men  and  i 
women.  I'll  mwer  lake  back  one  word  of  wliat  I 
have  said  on  the  temp«*rance  qu'*stion,  so  help  me  ' 
I  God.  The  time  will  come  when  the  workers  of  all 
kinds  ami  classes  will  be  banded  together  for  a 
common  [iur[(0'e.  I 

The  National  Brewers  Union,  in  its  recent  session 
at  Detroit,  [(assi*'l  strong  resolutions  con<ie:uning 
T.  V.  Powderly  because  of  his  op|)osition  to  tlie 
I  sale  of  intoxicants;  th**y  assert  that  ids  action  is 
“detrimental  to  our  emanci[>u‘ion.’'  | 

The  Su|(erintenilent  of  the  Schuykill  Valley  Di-  ^ 
vision  of  the  Reading  Railmad,  has  i-sued  an 
'  order  forbidding  the  employ's  of  the  Company, 


whether  on  or  off  duty,  to  drink  liquor,  and  di¬ 
recting  that  any  man  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  seen  drinking  even  a  single  glass  of  beer  or 
strong  liquor,  shall  be  instantly  dismissed. 

Dr.  Jefferis,  the  leading  Congregalionalist  in  the 
Sydney  pulpit,  declares  that  the  most  degrading 
Influence  in  New  South  Wales  is  that  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  Is  characterized  by  the  intemperate 
use  of  strong  drink,  clouding  the  faculties  of  its 
members  and  rendering  legislation  impossible. 

Institutions. 

The  new  Presbyterian  college  at  Alma,  Alich., 
has  grounds  comprising  twenty-eight  acres ;  a  col¬ 
lege  building  of  brick  three  stories  high,  with  a 
chapel  capable  of  seating  300,  president’s  office, 
six  recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  commercial  de¬ 
partment;  and  a  ladies’  hall  also  of  brick  and 
three  stories  high,  with  a  dining-room  for  150, 
parlors,  reception  rooms,  and  40  stuilents’  rooms. 
It  opens  its  first  term  with  50  students — a  good 
beginning. 

Johns-Hopkins  University  holds  17,000  shares 
of  Baltimore  A  Ohio  stock,  which  has  steadily 
yiehled  $136,000  in  income.  The  institution  may 
really  be  much  crip[>led  by  the  depreciation  of 
this  investment. 

Of  the  seventeen  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
eleven  were  college  graduates;  of  twenty  Vice- 
Presidents,  ten;  of  tw'*nty-nine  Secretaries  of 
State,  nineteen;  of  forty-one  .Associate  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  thirty. 

Philip  Armour,  the  millionaire  m**at-packer  of 
Chicago,  has  given  $400,000  for  a  mission  which 
is  said  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  I'stablished 
in  Cliicago,  and  there  are  1000  children  on  its  roll 
call.  There  is  a  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  a 
dispensary  connected  with  this  mission,  to  which 
only  the  poorest  are  admitted. 

At  his  dt*ath,  the  late  Samuel  Ensworth  left  an 
endowment  fund  of  over  $150, OoO  to  build  and 
maintain  a  mt*di(;al  coll«*ge  and  hos[(ital,  to  be 
call(''l  the  Ensworth  Aledical  College  and  Ho.s[)ital, 
at  St.  John,  AIo.  The  grounds  have  already  been 
[(urchased  for  a  hospital.  It  will  be  eiveted  and 
o|(em'd  lids  Winter.  The  ho-(|)ilal  will  have  a  ca- 
l>acity  for  one  hundred  [(atients,  and  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  $60  000. 


Pre*dilriit  ilcvelaiid  at  kaiisas  fily. 

The  Pre^'ident  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  [(re¬ 
jected  new  building  of  the  Young  AI(*n’s  Christian 
Association  in  Kansas  City,  Oct.  13tli.  The  cere¬ 
mony  concluded,  he  8[)oke  as  follows  : 

In  the  busy  activitit*s  of  our  daily  lift*,  we  are  apt 
to  negb'Ct  lnstiumentalitit*s  which  are  ([uietly  but 
effect ually  dtdng  most  inq(ortant  service  in  moul'i- 
ing  our  national  character.  Among  these,  iind 
challenging  but  little  notice  compfirt'd  with  their 
valuable  n*sidts,  are  tlie  Y'ding  Alen's  Christian 
Associations  scattered  throughout  (uir  country. 
.All  will  admit  the  su|tretne  im|(ortance  of  that 
honesty  and  fixed  princi[(!e  which  ivst  u|(((n  Chris¬ 
tian  motives  and  puri'oses,  and  till  will  acknowledgt* 
till!  sail  and  increasing  tem[(tations  which  beset  our 
young  men  and  lure  them  to  their  destruction. 

To  save  these  young  men,  oftt*ntimes  diquived  of 
the  restraints  of  home,  from  degradation  and  ruin, 
and  to  tit  them  for  usefulness  and  honor,  thi'se  as¬ 
sociations  have  (“iitered  the  field  of  Christian  effort, 
iind  are  [uishing  their  noble  work.  Wlien  it  is  con- 
.sidered  that  the  sul(jects  ((f  their  efforts  are  to  be 
the  active  mitn  for  good  or  evil  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  mere  worldly  [(rudence  dictates  that  these 
associations  should  be  aided  and  encouraged. 

1  heir  increase  and  flourishing  condition  reflect 
Die  higliest  lionor  upon  the  good  men  who  have 
devoted  thems'dves  to  this  work,  and  ilemonstrate 
that  the  Ameriiain  p(!0|(le  are  not  entirely  lacking 
in  a[(preeialion  of  its  value.  Twi'nty  years  ago  but 
oneol  these  associations  owned  a  building,  and  tii.at 
was  valued  at  only  $11,(11)0.  To-day  more  tlian  one 
hundred  such  buildings,  valued  at  more  than 
$5, OoO, 000,  beautify  tlie  different  cilies  of  ((ur  land, 
ami  beckon  our  young  men  to  lives  of  usefulness. 

I  am  especially  [(l(*ased  to  be  aide  to  [(artici[)ate 
to-day  in  laying  Hie  corner-stone  of  another  of  these 
edifices  in  this  active  and  growing  city,  and  I  trust 
that  the  encouragement  given  the  Young  Alen’s 
Christian  Association  located  here,  may  i(e  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  assured  usefulness,  and  in  kce|(- 
ing  with  tlie  generosity  and  intidligi'uce  wliich 
cliaracterize  the  [(eo[(le  of  Kansas  City. 

In  looking  over  the  [(rogramine  of  the  tri[(  by 
President  and  Airs.  Cleveland  through  the  South 
and  West,  extending  from  Se[(t.  30th  to  Oct.  22d, 
and  including  thiee  Sundays,  it  is  a  [(li*asur»'  to 
note  that  in  ev(*r}’  ease  all  travel  by  the  railway 
cars  on  these  sacred  days  is  avoided.  \Vluil'  V'*r 
their  [(olitical  o[(inions  may  l(e,  Christians  will  re¬ 
joice  in  the  exanqde  thus  set  to  the  wiiole  country. 

Farnirrs  AlliaiKr. 

Del(*gates  r(*[)resenling  the  National  Farmers 
■Alliance  from  Dakota,  Minni'sota,  Wisconsin,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  ami  Nebraska,  liave  been  holding  a  con- 
vi'iition  at  Alinneapolis.  Tliey  recommend  the 
Government  ownershi|(  ami  (([((‘ration  of  one  or 
more  transcontinental  lines  with  conni*ctioiis  and 
ft*i*(lers,  as  for  exanqde,  the  Union  Pacific;  the 
free  coinage  of  silv(*r;  issue  of  all  [(a[(er  moni'y  by 
the  Government  diri'i-t  to  the  [(eo[(le;  a  grailed 
income  tax;  a  radical  reform  in  tlie  taxation  of 
land  and  rwil-estate  mortgagi's;  a.  [lublic  school 
.system  of  more  [(raetieal  value;  the  idection  of 
United  States  Sen  itors  directly  by  the  peiqde;  and 
“That  in  the  reduction  in  national  taxes,  the 
burden  should  be  remov(*d  from  the  necessarit's  in 
common  u.se,  and  the  absurd  [(ro[iosltion  to  take 
the  tax  from  spirits  and  tobacco  in  preference  to 
necessaries,  demands  earnest  protest.  We  cannot 
readily  bi  lieve  that  Congress  will  turn  over  to  the 
[(eople  cheap  whiskey  and  tobacco,  in  pref(*r(*nce  to 
ch(*ap  salt,  sugar,  lumber,  coal,  and  clothing.” 
tnothrr  Railroad  Slaiighfrri 

On  Oct.  11,  another  railroad  horror  occurred  on 
the  Chi(!ag()  and  .Atlantic  Railroad,  sixty  miles 
east  of  Chicago  near  Kouts  station.  Afiout  tw(*n- 
fy  [('“rsons  were  killc'l,  and  as  many  more  wi*re  in¬ 
jured.  The  train  was  made  up  of  an  old  engine 
out  of  repair  and  five  cars,  the  two  rear  ones  be¬ 
ing  Pullman  sl(*e[(ers.  Ju.st  before  the  train  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Kouts,  the  eccentric  of  the  (‘ngine  broke,  and 
the  engineer  slowed  u|(  for  lepairs.  The  brake- 
man  hung  out  a  danger  signal  light.  The  train 
had  sto[([(ed  init  a  short  time  when  a  train  behind, 
which  [(roved  to  be  the  fast  Chicago  “  meat”  train, 
rushed  on  at  the  rate  of  tweaty  miles  an  hour. 
She  struck  tho  rear  coach,  telivscoped  it  and  tho 
two  in  front,  and  left  nothing  but  the  front  bag¬ 
gage-car  standing.  The  wreckage  immediately 
caught  fire,  and  the  wounded  and  (i(*ad  lay  in  the 
flames,  and  were  burned  beyond  recognition.  .Ap¬ 
parently  but  few  passengers  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  first  shock  of  the  collision,  but  many  wt*re 
securely  imprisoned  and  were  burned  to  death  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-trav¬ 
ellers,  who  were  powerless  to  render  any  as-i  t- 
ance,  there  being  no  means  at  hand  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  tlames  or  of  breaking  into  the  cirs. 

The  Coroner's  verdict  sa^’s  in  [(art :  Said  acci¬ 
dent  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  train- 
des[(atchor  of  said  road  (Chicago  and  Allanlic) 
perinitling  passenger-train  No.  12  to  alteiiqd  to 
run  witli  a  disatded  engine,  knowing  that  a  fa^t 
freight  train.  No.  48,  was  but  a  few  minuti's  be¬ 
hind  it ;  and  the  nt*gligence  or  carelessness  of  En¬ 
gineer  Dorsey  of  freight  train  No.  48,  running  his 
engine  at  a  high  rate  of  s|(eei|  through  tlie  fog, 
knowing  that  [(assenger-train  No.  12,  was  but  a 
short  di'tance  in  advance  of  his  train  with  a  dis- 
aliled  ciu'ine :  .  .  .  and  censuring  the  company  for 
allowing  a  cri[i[iled  engine  [lulling  a  [lasseiiger- 
train  to  lie  on  tlie  road  a  few  minutes  in  advance 
of  a  fast  freight. 


The  firriiit  of  the  filobe. 

We  recently  made  reference  to  the  international 
postage-stanqi  exhibition  lield  at  .Anvers,  inen- 
ti'ining  a  po.-tal-eard  on  exhibition  that  had  made 
the  cirmiit  of  the  globe  in  ninety  days.  This  leads 
Air.  .A.  E.  D.irnin  of  New  Pork  to  siiy  : 

We  have  sent  six  b'tters  around,  three  of  wliich 
maiie  tlie  tri[i  in  1()9,  l(/2  and  ninety-one  days  re- 
.spectively,  two  in  eighty-six  and  one  that  occupied 
but  seventy  six  days,  fourteen  less  than  Hie  po.stal- 
card  so  much  prized  by  the  “  Haarlem  school-mas¬ 
ter.”  The  two  letters  that  completed  the  journey 


in  the  same  length  of  time  (eighty-six  days)  were 
both  mailed  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  19,  care 
of  a  friend  living  in  Alacao,  China,  one  directed 
via  Brindisi,  and  the  other  via  San  Francisco.  They 
both  passed  through  Macao  on  the  same  day,  June 
1,  and  arrived  together  in  New  York  July  14. 
That  these  letters  travelling  around  the  world  in 
opposite  directions  should  both  get  to  Alacao  Juno 
1,  and  also  reach  their  destinations  on  the  same 
date,  we  think  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 

FIty  and  Firinityt 

The  annual  Fall  reception  at  the  Aletropolitan 
Aluseum  of  Art  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  Nov.  1,  from  two  until  three  o’clock.  The 
Wolfe  and  Schaus  paintings  and  statuary,  in  all 
numbering  over  150  new  works  of  art,  and  all  re¬ 
cent  gifts  to  the  Aluseum,  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time.  The  collections  will  be  thrown  open  free  to 
the  public  on  Nov.  2.  The  building  will  be  closed 
during  the  last  week  in  October,  [irepariiig  for  the 
new  exhibits,  and  the  pre.ss  view  will  be  given  on 
Oct.  31. 

President  Gerry,  of  Hie  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  says  that  its  supply 
of  clothes  for  poor  children  is  extiausted.  Alore 
than  1000  children  r(*scued  bj'  the  Society  are  do 
pendent  on  it  for  clothing.  Air.  Gerry  ap[ieals  for 
6U[ipli(‘s  of  old  garments  for  these  little  ones,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  a|iproaching  cold  weather. 
Agents  of  the  Society  will  call  for  such  contribii- 
tlons,  if  notified. 

The  new  parochial  school  building  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Our  L  illy  of  Alt.  Carmel,  No.  443 
East  One  Hiindri'd  and  Fifteenth  street,  collapsed 
at  3.40  o’clock,  Alonday  afternoon,  carrying  the 
workmen  down  with  the  ruins.  Only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  Hie  building  was  left  standing.  Five  men 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  dead,  and  fourt(*en  were 
injured,  among  Hie  latter  Father  K'irner,  [lastor  of 
the  cliurch,  whose  injuries  are  very  serious.  He 
will  prolialily  die.  Bad  mortar  and  rotten  beams 
are  said  to  liave  In'eii  the  cause.  No  general  con¬ 
tract  for  the  work  was  let.  Father  Kirner  making 
ills  own  arrangements  for  men  and  material,  and 
personally  (lir(*cting  the  work. 

Air.  T.  riiomas  Fortune,  the  well  known  colon'll 
journalist,  has  sold  his  |ia[ier,  the  New  York  Frei*- 
man,  to  his  son.  Air.  E.  Fortune  jr.,and  Air.  Jerome 
B.  Peterson.  The  name  of  the  journal  is  to  be 
changed  to  Tlie  Age.  It  will  continue  to  support 
ll'‘[iublican  caii(li(lat(*s.  Air.  T.  Thomas  Fortune 
will  contribute  occasionally  to  the  columns  of  Tlie 
Age. 

If  the  reiieal  of  an  obnoxious  and  iiiiroasonabb* 
law  can  be  secured  by  making  it  rdiculous.  Air. 
John  S.  Kennedy  ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  work.  Itnited  States  District  Attorney 
Walker’s  [ironiise  to  br  ng  suit  against  the  vestry 
and  wanieiis  of  Hk*  Cliureh  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
recover  $10(10  for  violating  the  Contract  Labor 
Law  ill  impiirtiijg  Rev.  E.  Wal[iol(*  AVarren  (rum 
England  to  preach  the  Gos|(el,  will  probably  liring 
out  all  the  absurd  features  of  that  statute.  The 
law  was  meant  to  [irevent  the  liiqiortation  of  largi* 
bodies  of  foreigners  under  contract  to  work  for 
wages  upon  which  Americans  could  not  live;  liut 
it  has  been  used  as  a  means  to  keeii  out  skilled 
labor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan  Henry  Weston,  assistant 
minister  of  Trlnitj’  [larish,  died  at  a  [irivate  in¬ 
firmary  on  East  I2tli  street,  Oct.  14.  For  a  3'ear 
he  lias  been  the  patient  victim  of  a  malignant 
tumor.  Dr.  W(?ston  was  born  in  Bristol,  Ale.,  on 
Oct.  7,  1816.  After  graduating  from  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1845,  he  [lursued  a  theological  course. 
Ill  1847  he  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  and  in  D.aO  was  admitted  to  the  [iriest- 
hood :  from  which  time  he  has  had  ciiarge  of  St. 
John’s  Chapel.  In  1858  he  was  el(*cted  Bishop  of 
the  dioc('se  of  the  State  of  T(‘.\*i8,  but  declined  the 
honor.  Through  two  campaigns  in  the  first  [lart 
of  the  late  ri'iiellion,  he  acted  as  cha|ilain  of  the 
Seventh  R>'giment,  New  York,  and  on  tin* day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  arrival  of  that  regiment  in  Washington, 
111*  delivered  a  discourse  in  the  House  of  R  pre 
sentalivc's.  In  St.  John’s  Chapel  he  [(reached  two 
famous  si'rmons,  “Tin*  Alarcli  of  Hk*  Seventh  Ib'g- 
iment  ”  and  “  The  S  inctily  of  tin*  Grave,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  so  much  eff.'ct  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
propos'id  desecration  of  Trinity  graveyard  by  o(it‘n- 
ing  Pine  stivd,  through  il.  His  zeal  and  noble 
work  among  the  [loor  of  Ills  [larish  are  widl  known,  j 
and  most  of  his  busy  life  was  d.'voled  to  allevi.at-  j 
ing  the  sorrows,  iwinistering  to  the  wants,  and 
caring  for  the  [loor  of  his  [larisli. 

The  passengers  of  the  steamer  .Ab*sia,  from  Na- 
I'les,  which  arrived  in  this  [lort  S'*pt.  22,  with 
chol'Ma  on  board,  are  still  in  quarantine.  Since 
they  set  sail  from  Naples,  .Aug.  3,  there  have  b(*(‘ii 
twenty  -  nine  deaths  among  them.  Six  died  of 
cholera  and  two  from  other  causes  on  the  voyage. 


REV.  WILLIA.M  KOP.EIM’S, 

BY  PBOF.  L.  .1.  EVANS. 

By  tho  death  of  Ib-v.  Dr.  Roberts,  wliieh  tonk  [ilaei; 
Oct.  2  at  hi.'  Iionn*  in  Utii'ii,  N.  Y.,  Hie  WoUli  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chureli  in  the  United  Slates  lias  lost  its  most  ven- 
eralilc,  its  most  distinguished,  and  in  many  respi'cts  its 
most  ntile  representative.  Born  in  .Anghjsea,  North 
Wales,  So|it.  25.  IHO'J,  he  had  reni'hed  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight,  having  worn  to  the  last  the  mini.ste- 
rial  armor,  whi'-h  he  had  put  on  at  the  a-ge  of  twenty, 
when  he  preaehed  his  first  sermon  in  Holyhead,  N(  rlli 
Wales. 

His  early  rdiieational  opportunities  surpasseil  those 
of  most  young  men  of  his  dav  in  the  principality.  Hav¬ 
ing  [lassed  through  the  elementary  schools,  he  attend¬ 
ed  from  Hie  ag'*  of  fifteen  to  twenty  an  A 'adeaiy  at 
Holyli''ad,over  which  Rev.  W.  OrilTlth  (a  distinguished 
Congregational  minister)  presided,  where  lo!  su  -eess- 
fiilly  iiroseeuted  Eicglisli,  classical,  and  seientifie  stud¬ 
ies.  He  conqileted  his  educational  course  at  the  l’re.s- 
liyterian  Colh'giate  Institute  of  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin, 
under  Drs.  Carlysle,  M'*ArHiur,  and  Rev.  Alex.  Stuart. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Diililiii,  he  was  [irompt- 
ed  by  liis  ev  ingelistie  zeal  to  inaugurate  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon  services,  for  Hie  benefit  more  espeidally  of  the 
Welsh  sailors  who  might  be  at  the  time  in  that  port. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
cause  in  that  city,  wliicli  has  since  grown  into  a  flour¬ 
ishing  estilte. 

Returning  to  Anglesea  after  the  conqiletion  of  his 
studies,  he  engaged  in  the  combined  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching.  For  many  yetirs  he  [uirsued  this 
twofidd  occupation  at  Holyhead,  attaining  marked  suc¬ 
cess  in  both  branches  of  his  calling.  In  1H48  he  became 
pastor  of  the  St.  John’s  English  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  England,  belonging  originally, 
and  [lerhaps  nt  this  lime,  to  that  interesting  organiza- 
li  >n  known  as  Lady  Huntington's  Connection.  Here 
he  remained  six  and  one-half  years,  his  ministry  being 
greatly  blessed  to  the  enlargement  ol  the  church. 

In  18.55  tie  removed  to  this  country,  having  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Hie  Welsh  Presliy- 
terian  Church  in  New  York  city.  Here  again  his  labors 
were  eminently  successful  in  promoting  both  the  ma- 
leiial  and  the  spiritual  intenists  of  his  pastoral  cdiarge. 
During  his  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  New  York, 
he  was  actively  a.ssoeiated  with  various  religious  inter¬ 
ests.  Among  other  important  services  rendered  to  the 
.American  Bible  Society,  was  the  revision  of  the  [iroof 
of  the  first  Welsh  Bilde  printed  by  that  Soci(;ty.  In 
1865  he  rec'-ivi'd  from  the  University  of  New  Aork  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  In  1869  he  accepted  a  '‘all  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  from  there  in  1877  lie  lemov'-d  to 
Utica,  N.  Y'.,  where  for  th'j  space  of  tea  years  he  labor- 
C'l  until  his  death,  his  last  sermon  being  preached  on 
the  last  S  ibliatli  in  June  in  this  ye.ir.  Ea'-h  of  his 
three  past'irates  in  .America  [ire.sents  the  same  fruitful 
record  of  material  and  s|iiritual  growth,  in  the  erection 
of  new  and  beautiful  ciiiireh  edifi.-es,  with  [larsonages, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  the  memlrership  and  activity 
of  the  eliurches. 

In  ad  liliou  t  (  his  piili  it  labors,  which  were  raani. 
fol'l  and  exacting  oiilsid'-  as  well  as  within  his  own 
parislu's,  he  aceompli-lie  1  much  in  various  directions 
for  the  intellectual,  s  c-ial,  and  religious  a'lvancement 
of  his  denomination,  and  of  tin;  Welsh  [.eople  in  tiiis 
couirry.  For  some  ye.irs  he  re|>ul(lished  at  a  f.ersonal 
loss  the  lea'ling  Welsh  quarterly  (The  Essayist)  with 
an  .Amerii'an  deiiarlment.  For  sixte'jii  ye.irs  tie  edited 
y  Cyfaill  (The  Friend),  a  monthly  (leriodi'.-al,  spe  -ially 


devoted  to  the  interests  of  tho  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  He  published  also  at  va¬ 
rious  times  theological  pamplilets,  sermons,  etc.,  of 
marked  ability,  which  had  an  unusually  large  circula¬ 
tion. 

But  while  Dr.  Roberts  exerted  a  personal  influence 
both  wide  and  deep  through  the  piess,  and  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  councils  of  his  church,  his  personality  and 
power  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit.  His  audi¬ 
ences,  more  especially  on  his  visits  to  Wales,  were  of¬ 
ten  numbered  by  thousands,  at  times  from  ten  to  thir¬ 
ty  thousand.  His  sermons  were  the  product  of  close 
study  and  thorough  preparation,  and  showed  the  range 
of  his  scliolarshqi,  the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the  fervor 
of  his  temperament,  and  the  magnetism  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  He  especially  excelled  in  the  arrangement  and 
systeniatie  pre.sentation  of  Ins  material,  in  the  concou- 
tnition  and  cuinulalive  movement  of  his  thoughts,  and 
in  the  spontaneous  power  and  effectiveness  of  his  cli¬ 
maxes.  His  diction  was  simple,  forcililo,  chaste,  and 
often  suffused  with  the  charm  of  pathos  and  tho  glow 
of  imagination.  His  delivery  was  vigorous,  vivid,  and 
in  no  small  measure  dramatic,  and  was  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  marked  immediate  effects.  In  social  life 
he  was  genial  and  affable,  winning  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approached  him,  both  old  and  young,  to  trust  and 
to  love  him. 

The  surviving  members  of  his  family  are  his  widow. 
In’s  oldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  Jolin  Evans  Roberts, 
Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  Statt'd  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Mitch¬ 
ell  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  and  Frank  C.,  civil  engineer 
in  Pliiladeli'hia,  and  son-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  P.ixton  of 
Princ(>t'(n,  N.  J. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Welsh  Church, 
Utica,  N.  A’.,  O'd.  5,  many  ministers  being  present,  and 
a  multitude  of  mourning  friends.  Funeral  .services 
were  also  held  in  the  Welsh  Presbvterian  Church,  New 
York  ciiy,  Oid.  6,  the  st'rmon  being  preaidiod  by  Rev. 
W.  AI.  Paxton,  D.D.,  and  Drs.  Ki'iiqishall,  Howard 
Crosby,  and  John  Hall,  with  Rev.  Hugh  D  ivis  olllciat. 
ing  in  the  other  parts  of  .service,  “  Bless>‘d  are  Hu 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 


Airs.  Lucretla  R.  Garfield  and  her  daughter 
Alollie  sailed  for  Liverpool  Oct.  11,  by  the  Arizo¬ 
na,  being  called  across  the  ocean  by  the  serious 
illness  of  her  neice,  Aliss  Alay  Mason  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  Is  In  London.  She  liad  planned  to  spend 
Hie  Winter  in  New  York,  to  be  near  her  two  sons, 
Henry  and  James  A.  Garfield,  who  are  studying 
law  at  Columbia  College  and  with  Bangs,  Stetson 
A  Tracy. 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intel  mit- 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  of 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  4  Co.,  Now 
York,  and  sold  by  at  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN 
.MOHTf,;  AGI-;  TKI  NT  CO., 

—  ■  .  „  ,  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Surplus .  100,000 

Iteserve  Liability .  1,000,000 

Dehenturt(8  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Call  at  ottlee  or  write  for  particulars. 

JAltVtS-CONKLIN  MOKTG.XGE  TKUST  CO., 

239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Hioiuj?  aifU 


mm  siATEs  TiiusT  mim\ 

OF  KEW  YORK. 

No  41)  Wall  street. 

Uupital  and  .Surplus, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


Tills  ('((nii'aiiy  Is  a  h'gal  dei'osllory  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  aii'l  Is  aiilliorlzed  to  act  as  giiar.llaii  or  trustee. 

IN'I'EIIKVI'  .\IJ.t>\VI-;il  ON  lll';POS.ITj>.. 
yvhich  may  lie  made  at  any  time  and  willidrnwn  nfli'r  five 
days’  notice,  amt  will  lie  entitled  to  Interest  for  tlie  wliole 
time  they  may  remain  wltli  tlie  t'ompnny. 

Executors,  Adininistratoi's,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  and 
females  nnaceustoined  to  llie  transaetton  of  business,  ns 
well  as  Itcligions  and  ISenevoleiit  Institutions,  will  find 
tills  Conqiany  a  eonvoiilent  deposllory  for  money. 

.TOIIIV  A.  STKW.AKT,  PiesIdeiK. 

GPIOKGK  HLISS,  Vice-President. 

•IA.1IKS  N.  Cb.AflK.  Second  Vice-President. 
TUVSTKES: 


CHAliT.ES  E.  ttll.L. 
WII.S()N  G  HlIXT. 
THO\I\S  sI.G'  IIMB, 
CIJN'I'ON  GlIJiEIU', 
DANIEf.  II.  I.OIiI), 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 
JAMES  LOW. 

\VM  WAI.I'Ell  PHELPS, 
D  WILLIS  J  ,MES, 
.TilIIN  J.  Asl'OH, 

JOHN  A.  8TEWAK  r. 


EltASTUS  UOItNING,  Mhany, 
S  n  I'lIITTENDKN./bmiDvn, 
JOHV  HAIfSF.V  ItllOVDES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES. 

U  iHEUr  B  MINTUIIN, 

GEO  HENRY  WiRKEN, 
GEORGE  BLISS. 

WILLIAM  LIBREY. 

JOHN  I'ROSBY  HROWN, 
EHWARI)  I'lKIPElt. 

W  lUYARI)  CUTTING, 


S.  M.  IIUCKINGIIAM,  Po'k'jisif,  CHARLES  s.  SMI  PH. 
HENRY  P.  LAWRENCE,  WM.  RO'  KEI’I  LT.ER, 

ISAAC  N.  PHELPS.  ALEX  ANKER  E.  ORU, 

AVILLIAM  II.  MACY.  Jr. 

HENRY  L.  THORNELL.  Secretary. 

LOUIS  O.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO. 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  {larts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


New  Y'ork,  Monday,  Oct.  17,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison ; 

...  .  „  HiRhest.  Lowest.  1884 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  83l  83  ug 

American  Express .  10s,  lOs  ms 

Atclilsun,  lopeka  and  Santa  FA .  101^  i)5j  __ 

♦.Alclilsoii,  Tdiieka,  and  Santa  Fo...,  92j  90  qii 

Allautlc  w  Pacific  .  10,  ol 

Burr.,  Uecb.  .'S  Pitts .  49  40*  30* 

Canada  Southern .  614  61  So 

'Jana'la  Pacific .  eu  eoi 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  9  9*  ,7* 

Central  Pacific  .  31  Ss*  4S 

Ohesaiieake  and  Ohio  .  6J  6*  o, 

Chesuiieako  and  Uhlo  Ist  pref .  10  10  la? 

Clilcageaud  Alton . 14l|  141. 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  110  105  ,,7, 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  1404  137; 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  (julncy _  131  i^g  .oH 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  Ai  St.  Paul .  7»J  70  u.j 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  pref  114  112  loiI 

Chicago,  Bock  Islaud  &  Pacific. ..  .  1141  112, 

Clilcago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific _  13*  13* 

Chicago,  St.  Louts  &  Pacific  pret....  39  3B^  i, 

o.,  L,  St.  L.  W  0 . . . .  70  70  9,1 

Ciu.,  Washington  &  Baltimore .  4  3J  gj 

cm.,  Wushingtou  «i  Baltimore  pret.  5  5* 

01eveiand,0.,0.  &  Indianapolis....  5l[  4S  ga* 

Colorado  Coal  .  34]  81i  Su? 

'Jolumbus,  Hocking  Talley  4Tol«do  23*  2i4  sa* 

I'olumbla  &  Hocking  Coal .  27,  27,  _ 

Consolidation  i.'iial .  .  21  ‘23*  _ 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  72  70  an 

Delaware  4,  Hudson  Canal .  98)  9g*  ,07, 

Delawaro,  Lack,  k  Western .  12B)(  123}  143* 

Denver  &  Bio  Grande  .  23j  20,  324 

Denver  W  Kill  Grande  pref  .  .  65}  62!  -I* 

East  Teuu  ,  Virginia  At  Georgia .  lOj  oJ  ,3 

E.  Teuu  ,  Va.,  &  Georgia  let  pref..  66  65  73, 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,  &  Georgia '2d  pret....  194  Isi  oq, 

Evansville  k  Terre  Haate .  83  *5’  ait 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City .  48  47  _ 

Greeu  Bay .  8* 

19[ 


19} 


Lakestiore . 

Long  Island 
Louisville  Nashville _ 


Homestake .  14 

Hitiiuls  Central .  117  115 

Indiana,  Bluoin.,  and  Western .  134  I24  -- 

Kingsuin  A  Pembroke .  80)  29* 

Luke  Erie  Western .  le,  I4* 

Luke  Erie  At  Western  pref .  44|  43, 

8)  92* 

87  87  914 

641  6*4  4 

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Oblcago  361  ;i«5  68* 

Uaiibatlau  cun .  9g^  ^7° 

I'i  14 

13}  13  16 

49  46  42 

14  II*  J 

S*i  8'2  95* 

65 

22 


Maiibultau  Beach 

Marylauil  Ooal.  . 

Mem  [dlls  and  Charleston . 

.Mexican  Cioitrai .  ... 

Allclilgau  Central . 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western  ...  82*  80 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret...  li'5  lO'i 
Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  .  .  lO}  8j 


Minneapolis  k  8t.  Louis  pret .  25}  mj  47 

Missouri  Pacific .  93*  88  11.64 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  23  20  Sili 

Mobile  a  Ohio .  101  9/  17* 

Morris  k  Essex.  .  135  pe"  _ 

NuslivHle,  Chat,  a  St.  Louis .  70*  (q  -7 

New  Central  Ooal .  12*  12  141 

New  Jersey  Central .  74i  70}  go* 

New  York  Central .  I(i6}  loij  ipir 

New  York  a  New  England .  28*  38  69! 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St  Louis....  16  16  771 

N-w  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  pt..  28*  27  304 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western .  27*  24*  85I 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pret....  61  69  76, 

New  York,  Bus.  a  AVestern .  91  9  7} 

New  York,  Bus.  a  Western  pret. ..  .  27]  26  281 

Norfolk  a  Western .  14  13}  17* 

Norfolk  a  Western  pret .  40*  34*  451 

Northern  Pacific .  211  20  281 

Northern  Pacific  pret . .  46*  43  634 

Ohio  Siiutlieru  .  10*  10*  Ig, 

21*  23, 


Ohio  a  .Mississippi . 

Ontario  iMIning . 

Uiiturlo  a  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Hallway  a  Navigation  .. 
Oregon  a  Trauscoullueutal... 


24 

27 

16* 

38* 

86 

19* 


27 


14i 


35* 

79} 


THE 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 


(W.ASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BROAD'^AY,  NE'W  TORS. 


Capital,  - 
Sarplas,  - 


-  $r,oo,ooo 

-  $,‘>00,000 


LOGAN  C.  MUnRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 


21 
30* 
106 
831 

Pacific  Mall .  36*  33j  61} 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  21*  19  29. 

Plillailel]ihla  a  Reading, .  62}  69,  36} 

PhHa<lel|ihla  CiimpHiiy .  91,  95  105 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  149}  146*  1401 

ynlcksllver  .  5}  6  _ 

Oiilcksllver  pref .  .  ‘23  23  23 

Richmond  a  West  Point .  23*  21}  80 

Richmiiiid  a  West  Point  Iiref, .  51  47  _ 

Rome,  Watertown  a  Ogdenshurg...  81  81  _ 

St.  Louis  a  Han  Francisco .  85*  32*  85| 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  prof .  73  67  69* 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  ist  pret..  112  107  117} 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  61*  66  66* 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  iiref .  101*  loO  110* 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  .  41  36  60* 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pref .  105*  lol*  114 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Manitoba..  160}  >6  121J 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  a  Texas. ... _  12  11  _ 

Tennessee  C.  a  1... .  24]  23  69 

Toledo  a  Ohio  Central  pref .  45  46* 

Texas  Pacific .  33}  21*  23 

ITulon  Pacific  .  M*  44}  61( 

Wabash,  St.  Ixiuls  a  Pacific .  16*  14  20 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pt .  80  27}  36} 

tVells-l'argo  Express.  . •....  178  128  _ 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  78}  731  771 

Wheeling  a  L.  E .  40  37  — 


'  Ex  dividend. 


Transacts  a  General  iiankini^  lllisiliess.  [Printed  hy  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York. 


i-'C'HoPKijJs 

j  -  ^  PRIiiOtNT. 

I  J.  Dof^LOSt^ 

.  ^  ViccPhesisch 


Based  on  Scientific 
'  and  Sanitary  Principles''  ‘ 

APPLIED  TO  CLOTHINQ. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE: 

All  Wool!  All  tie  Year  HoMill 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

®82©  Broadway,  New  York. 
Branch  Houses: 

V  t99  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  , 
',/ ‘■^366  FULTON  ST.,  BR00KLVNAI|| 

_ _ 


The  JAEGER  SANITARY  WOOLEN  SYSTEM  is  a  reform  in  Clothing  and  Bedding, 
and  a  system  in  accord  witli  nature. 

Till;  Ourments  are  designated  “Normal,”  because  they  are  made  in  conformity  to  this 
system.  Tlie  material  is  nut  “  Medicated.” 

The  distinfvuishinfv  features  are— 


(ft) 

(h) 

(r) 


The  ase  of  f'ahrirs  of  ahHolafelt/  PC  HE  ff'OOL  made  Into  f/avments  adapted 
to  the  hotlfi, 

A  diminished  aadffht  of  elothing  while  securing  more  warmth,  and  an  equable 
tern peratu re  of  the  bodg. 

The  exclusion  of  dioxious  dges. 


The  Garments  for  UNDERWEAR  and  OUTER  CLOTHING  are  graceful,  comfortable,  and 
convenient,  and  are  to  a  decree  not  liitherto  attained,  protective  against  colds  and  chills. 

The  BEDDING  of  pure  wool  and  Camel  Hair,  is  conducive  to  restful  sleep,  especially  for 
tho.se  sufTeririfp  from  iii.somriia  and  neuralgic  affections. 

The  SH0F:S  arc  Hand-sewed,  quite  easy  and  comfortable,  of  most  approved  styles,  and  are 
most  desirable  for  all  wlio  suffer  from  cold  feet. 


^Sfiecial  attention  l>y  eom[ietent  persons  in  our  respective  Departments  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children,  will  lie  ^riven  to  ORDERS  RY  MAIL,  and  our  Correspondents 
may  rely  upon  beiriK  as  well  served  throuf'h  our  Mail  Order  Deiiurtment,  as  they 
would  be  if  they  [lersonally  made  their  selections  at  our  store. 


CA  lA C IjS  fKii'tldUi/  (liincrihuKf  (ual  iUas.tr<it[ii<f  the  varied  Stock, 
xclth  fuH  J*riee  Jjint,  luaUed  on  appUcdtiou. 


W  J I  O  L  |<:  S  A  L  10  AND  I  i  K  T  A  I  L  W  A  R  K  li  0  0  M  , 
and  J^roadway,  Xc;\v  York. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 


(  1!»!)  Rroadway,  New  York, 
)  JCO  Eultoii  St.,  Brooklyn. 


